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' Lumber Industry at the Cross-lxoads | 
: " 
. HIE. greatest competitor of any industry today is just itself to these changing conditions. The long time 
i| Change. Economic strait-jackets are being trends in the lumber industry after all are determined : 
| broken right and left. Commerce throughout not by today’s supply and demand relationships but by 
the world is in a flux. No industry in America is im- fundamental facts. The momentary ripples and waves 1 
1 mune—none less immune than the lumber industry. on the surface of the sea should not cause us to ignore - 
With its wide range of industrial and construction uses the tides. We should first know which way the tide is 
H it is itself a mighty reflector of the changing economic running. Statesmanship, it is said, is finding out which i 
il currents in industry generally. The lumber manufac- way God Almighty is going and then getting things out 
H turing lusiness is puzzling, perplexing and for the time of His way. ! 
} being profitless. Timber investments have become " dership" "Eoll hin" 1 
1 stagnant. Methods and standards of lumber distribu- Leadership” or “Followship . 
tion are confused. The retail lumber trade is merely It is said that the lumber industry lacks leadership. 
{ marking time. Dependable guide posts seem to be To a large extent that is true; and it will so continue 
| lacking. : ; as long as inter-species differences and inter-regional 1 
i In a period of threatened national chaos, Lincoln in competition are unduly magnified. But the important : 
i one of his notable speeches said: lack is not so much of “leadership” as of “followship.” ; 
Hl “If we could first know where we are and whither Even this condition is more of a symptom than a cause. ! 
Hl we are tending, we could better judge what to do here is, of course, in the lumber industry a great deal \ 
ry and how to do it.” of the exaggerated individualism which prefers inde- 
i Facts as a basis for action are as important in industry pendence to profit; sees no benefits in co-operative —. ; 
H as in politics. Where are we? and whither are we grams and recognizes no group responsibility. But 
! tending? If we know that, we can then judge “what there are scores of lumber manufacturers, who have a 
1 to do and how to do it.” conviction of the wisdom of co-operation, who individu- ! 
Hl Self-complacency, in this era of change, is perhaps ally regard it as vital to the Future security and is. agen ! 
H the greatest danger to any industry. The lumber in- of the industry but who lack the freedom ee oe 1 
I dustry—generally—until recent years allowed itself to the financial ability to follow the course defined by 
H become a victim of that fault. “Prior to a decade ago sound and constructive leadership; and, on the part of H 
HI continued enhancement in standing timber values had many of those who are sige and able to nia . “a 
| been providing the industry its principal financial mo- the discouraging doubt that a sufficient number of their 
\ tive power. Sources of lumber supply were expected competitors will do likewise to make it worth while. ' 
y to be depleted faster than the markets and uses for lhe obstacles to what I have called “followship” in the ; 
| lumber were declining. Lumber was in wide use. There lumber industry are to be found, not sO much in arbitra- ! 
! were even visions of a perpetual “seller's market.” The riness, vain-glorious egotism or cussedness, which are \ 
present contrast of a condition of stagnant timber incurable, but oes financial ees gage Beer yor 
1 values, excessive production, declining consumption and which, with determination within the industry and co- ! 
- continuous “buyer’s market” shows the speed of eco- operation without, | believe are curable. a i 
nomic transformation under the conditions of the “new Among the deterrents to effective i ee aga is the : 
1 competition.” The lumber industry during the last lumber industry are a few facts sufficiently Iniportant : 
several years has been sufficiently forewarned, but un- to warrant mention in a brief sketch of the industry's 1 
' fortunately not sufficiently forearmed, to meet success- present economic background : 
; fully these drastic and dramatic changes in industry and 1. Loss of faith in the future of standing timber 
i commerce. values, and consequent rush to liquidate timber invest- 1 
The lumber industry, of course, can not itself deter- ments. 
. mine and control the economic developments which are 2. A growing opinion that any substantial remedy of 
causing these changes and shifts. What it can deter- present conditions will at best require a period of sev- } 
: mine and can control is the extent to which it is capable eral years—during which many mills will cut out. 1 
Vs aia etnias and the euamner ie SEER S we ae 3. A wide belief that the western timber situation 
*Report of Wilson Compton, Secretary and Manager, to meeting _ of will get worse instead of better and that it will, for 1 
! mee PE aa. National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, Chi an indefinite period, adversely [Turn to page 30] 
! 1 
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A Comprehensive Service 
To the Forest Industries 








Forest Engineering. 

Timber Estimating. 

Timber Appraising. 

Forest Mapping. 

Aerial Forest Surveying. 

Timber Financing. 

Management of Lumbering Operations. 
Management of Timberland Estates. 
Purchase or Sale of Timberlands. 


Explorations and Timber Prospecting. 
Consulting Work. 


Send for Illustrated Booklet describing 
nature of our services. 


James D. LA C E Yo Co. 


and subsidiaries 
Established 1880 


CHICAGO NEW YORK SEATTLE NEW ORLEANS 
JACKSONVILLE MEMPHIS MONTREAL VANCOUVER 











If YOU Believe 
in Finer Homes 


This fact should carry considerable 
weight with you. Plywood paneling is 
the accepted interior finish in the finest 
and most expensive homes and buildings 
and yet it is well within the reach of the 
average home builder. A home need not 
be pretentious to enjoy the touch of rich- 
ness imparted by this most beautiful of 


all interior finishing materials. 


If you are earnest in your desire for 
finer homes in your community, explain 
the purpose of plywood paneling to home 
builders. Use our service for suggestions 
regarding suitable woods for various types 
of rooms, estimating costs and other de- 
tails relevant to plywood paneling. Write 


us, explaining your requirements. 
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If the home is to continue as 
the greatest and most valua- 
ble institution in American 
life, it is your duty, as a dis- 
tributor of the materials used 
in home construction, to see 
that the home builder is given 
every opportunity to select 
the best. To promote living 
WITHIN THE HOME, help him 
make the interior more liv- 
able. Your business is an im- 
portant factor in making 
home life delightfully inter- 
esting and attractive to every 


member of a family. 
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Piywood of Recognized Quality 











Built to Your Order 
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Sweet Gum 


from the Deltas of the Sabine and Neches Rivers—Rivers that 
have taken a large part in making history in the great South- 


west. 








Nature has endowed Gum grown in this locality with a fibre 
difficult to match and impossible to excel. It kiln dries per- 
fectly and is easily machined with but an infinitesimal amount 


of torn or chipped grain. 


We can supply Sap and Red Gum lumber either air dried or 
kiln dried, and Dimension rough, S4S or machined to pattern. 


KIRBY LUMBER COMPANY 


“A Wood for Every Purpose”’ 
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Demonstrating the Effec- 
tiveness of House-to- 


House Canvassing 


ETAIL lumbermen in all sections 
IY of the country have for some 
years been losing sales to out- 
side concerns that use direct solicita- 
tion in some form and to some ex- 
tent in securing orders. In general, 
until a comparatively recent period, 
the retail lumberman has not contem- 
plated direct solicitation as a definite 
means of sales promotion. Advertis- 
ing, he has used, in the form of news- 
paper space as well as of mail; but ex- 
cept in the larger cities, personal so- 
licitation has not been provided for. 
During the same period that outside 
competition has been growing, the 
volume and variety of stocks carried 
by the retailer have been growing. 
He has not only diversified his stocks, 
but he has changed in several impor- 
tant respects his methods of selling and 
his attitude toward his sales field. He 
used to sell lumber for building; now 
he is to a much larger extent selling 
the idea of building. Like every other 
retail merchant, as well as every en- 
terprising manufacturer, the lumber- 
man is availing himself of the sales 
appeals offered by the ideas of change, 
convenience, and improvement. 


As a consequence of changes in 
merchandise carried and in ideas of 
sales promotion, the lumberman is 
more disposed to utilize direct solici- 
tation to create markets and consum- 
mate sales. There are few issues of 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of recent 
years in which are not reported cases 
of successful direct solicitation by re- 
tail lumber yards. An excellent ex- 
ample of this sort of solicitation is 
that of the J. H. Patterson Co., of 
Rockford, Ill., described elsewhere in 
this issue. 


The experience, or as it may be 
termed, the experiment, of the Rock- 
ford concern is of special interest be- 
cause it was made with kitchen cabi- 
nets, a line that is relatively new but 
that is growing in favor with retail 
lumbermen. It is interesting also be- 
cause of the systematic way in which 
it was organized and carried through; 
and not less interesting because it 
proved to be successful and profitable. 

There are doubtless trends and ten- 
dencies in methods of merchandising 
that may not be altogether welcome 
to lumbermen; but there is hardly less 
doubt that some of these trends and 
tendencies are so fundamental as to 
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be inevitable. The retail lumber yard 
already is quite a‘ different institution 
from what it was a few decades ago, 
and there is abundant basis for the 
belief that its evolution has not yet 
been completed. Changes will not 
take place with equal rapidity in all 
sections, but there are few yards that 
can avoid adapting their stocks and 
methods of selling in some degree to 
changed conditions over which they 
have and can have no control. For- 
tunately, the greatest opportunities 
for business success are offered by 
change, and a readiness to make a 
change as soon as it is known to be 
necessary is an indispensable element 
in all business enterprise. 


Grappling With the 
Problems of the 


Lumber Industry 
Pegg is quite general if 





it is not unanimous that there 

is much that is not right with 
the lumber industry. Opinions may 
differ with respect to what is wrong 
as well as with respect to the nature 
of the remedy to be applied where 
there is agreement as to the need of 
a remedy of some kind. If it were 
not vitally necessary to diagnose the 
ill in order to prescribe the remedy, 
cheerful optimism might be thought 
to serve a good purpose. But it is 
believed that leaders in the lumber in- 
dustry, at least, have reached a stage 
in their thinking where they are ready 
to hear the worst and to adopt reme- 
dial measures commensurate with any 
need. 

During this week the annual meet- 
ing of the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association is being held, and 
its program, as always, includes con- 
sideration of measures of the most 
vital concern to all branches of the 
industry and to every lumberman in- 
dividually. At this meeting, as at pre- 
ceding conventions of this association, 
Wilson Compton, secretary-manager, 
reviewed the situation in which the 
lumber industry finds itself at this 
time, recounted steps that have been 
taken with a view to betterment and 
outlined developments that are still 
in process. 

Beginning on the front page of this 
issue and continuing on inside pages, 
Mr. Compton’s report appears sub- 
stantially in full. It embodies much 
more than is commonly comprehended 
in a report. It is in fact such a thor- 
ough analysis and discussion of the 
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problems of the industry as can not 
fail to have an interest to all lumber- 
men. Not only so, but inasmuch as 
every proposed activity involves con- 
tributions of some sort from as well 
as benefits to every branch of the in- 
dustry, Mr. Compton’s message de- 
serves careful study by all lumbermen, 

It will be conceded by most lumber- 
men, doubtless, that the industry’s 
situation is sufficiently critical to re- 
quire heroic measures for its relief. 
It will not serve for the different 
branches to continue to go along ex- 
actly or almost as they have in the 
past. For, as Mr. Compton says, “the 
greatest competitor of any industry 
today is change;” and this assertion 
can have no meaning to lumbermen if 
it does not signify that their industry 
must be prepared to change its meth- 
ods, policies and its attitude if they 
have proved to be obstacles or handi- 
caps that make it impossible for the 
industry to hold a place in the sun for 
its product—lumber. 





Wood's Insulating Prop- 
erties Put to Prac- 
tical Use 


ELDOM has the practical value 
S of research and simple experi- 

ment been so quickly and defi- 
nitely proved as in a case related 
elsewhere in this paper. In this 
case, as too often in others, the experi- 
menting was done by the user of wood 
rather than by the producer or dis- 
tributer. The lumber industry can 
not, of course, safely evade the re- 
sponsibility of determining the proper 
uses of its product. In fact, to neglect 
if not to indifference to that responsi- 
bility may be charged the loss of mar- 
kets for wood that its intrinsic quali- 
ties if properly advanced would have 
enabled it to hold. 

Lumbermen do not need to be told 
that steel has largely supplanted wood 
as a material for constructing freight 
cars. The change from wood to steel 
has been going on for many years, 
though much wood still is used in 
building cars. Perhaps it is not too 
much to say that the displacing of 
wood has been due as much te intelli- 
gent sales promotion on. the part of 
the steel industry as to the inherent 
merits of their product; and the suc- 
cess of that promotion has not suf- 
ered seriously from the promotional 
activities of the lumber industry. 

It seems rather remarkable that the 
shippers of flour should have been the 
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frst to discover that their product 
shipped in cars with steel roofs and 
ends was damaged by dripping of 
water condensed on the metal. It is 
hardly less remarkable that flour ship- 
pers should have sought and found a 
remedy for this trouble in the use of 
wood as a sort of inner lining of the 
roof of the steel car. The simplicity 
of the experiment or test and the per- 
fect demonstration cf wood’s effective- 
ness in preventing dripping should 
lumbermen that there is 
nothing necessarily mysterious about 
research. 

The experiment referred to was 
made by an official of the Pillsbury 
Mills who told about it at a recent 
meeting of the Trans-Missouri-Kansas 


prove to 
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Shippers’ Board, at St. Louis, Mo. 
Briefly, he said he ceiled the roof 
of one end only of a steel car with 6- 
inch shiplap, dressed side up against 
the steel roof and rough side exposed 
to the interior of the car. The car 
has made eight trips between Minne- 
apolis and Chicago, loaded with flour 
and other wheat products, and in 
every case the products in the end 
ceiled with wood have come through 
in perfect condition, while those in 
the other end have been wet, when 
conditions favored condensation. 

It is believed to be the conviction 
of lumbermen generally that there is 
no lack of markets for wood where 
wood may be demonstrated as the 
preferable material on its merits. It 
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is believed also that the same is true 
of other materials, though there are 
doubtless intermediate market areas 
within which price, availability or 
some other factor may determine the 
choice. Certainly, lumbermen can not 
reasonably complain of the loss of 
markets for their product until they 
have taken more complete advantage 
of the opportunities open to them in 
fields where its intrinsic merits en- 
title it to precedence. To be specific, 
it is as much to the interest of the 
steel industry as to the lumber in- 
dustry that shipments of flour shall 
be protected from moisture when that 
protection can be assured by the sim- 
ple expedient of lining steel roofs with 
wood. 





What the Small Mills Are Doing 


Little Rock, ArK., April 20.—The past week 
has found the market weaker for small mill 
lumber. Wholesalers are offering an average 
of 50 cents a thousand less for most common 
items. The mills are resisting this reduction in 
every way possible. Some of these smaller 
mills that are not properly financed are forced 
to accept what they are offered. Several mills 
in this territory are cleaning up the logs on 
hand and will shut down until the market shows 
enough improvement to provide a profit. The 
mills seem to have no difficulty in disposing of 
their No. 2 dimension, but have difficulty in sell- 
ing their No. 1. It is this situation that is so 
discouraging, as the mills that ship randons 
lengths and run their lumber through the ma- 
chines as No. 2&better, separating the grades 
behind the machine, must of necessity, load a 
car of each grade at the same time. If they 
are unable to find a ready market for both 
grades they must hold back and store the grade 
that they are unable to sell. This adds from 
50 cents to $1 a thousand to their cost of hand- 
ling. 


It is rather difficult to understand this decline 
in price. With the exception of No. 1 dimen- 
sion, there has been a very satisfactory demand 
for all items of common lumber. One of the 
best known small producers in this territory 
said a few days ago that he has orders on file 
totalling better than 700,000 feet at fairly good 
prices, and had booked this business during the 
last ten days. None of the small mills that ship 
mixed cars or load specified lengths seems to 
have a well balanced stock and is unable to 
furnish many items that are in good demand. In 
some instances these same items that are scarce 
have declined in price. There is a growing 
sentiment among the millmen that all that is 
needed to strengthen this market is a little more 
confidence and a good stiff backbone. They 
claim there are too many acceptances and not 
enough refusals. 


Many of the mill operators in this territory 
are watching with a great deal of interest the 
experiments being conducted by C. J. Telford, 
small mill specialist of the Forests Products 
Laboratory, Madison, Wis. For the last few 
weeks he has been conducting a series of ex- 
periments in kiln drying and air drying yellow 
pine lumber at the plant of the Ozark Badger 
Lumber Co., Wilmar, Ark. He is attempting 
to develop in simple method of kiln drying that 
will replace the old smoke dry kilns in use at 
some of the “pecker-wood” mills. During the 
last week, R. M. Lindgren, forest pathologist, 
from the Southern Forest Experiment Station 
at New Orleans, has been conferring with a 
number of medium sized plants in regard to the 


use of various dipping solutions for prevention 
of sap stain. As a result of these conferences 
and the actual tests carried out by him and Mr. 
Telford, a number of the semi-permanent type 
mills are planning the installation of dipping 
vats immediately. The process finding the most 
favor is the use of the K-1 or Dupont mixture. 

The Garner Bros. Lumber Co.’s mill at New 


Edinburgh will start operating again in a few 
days. This concern will cut a limited amount of 
timber on which the time is short and shut 
down again until conditions improve. 

The J. L. Sadler Lumber Co., of Rison, is 
operating part time and says that it is cutting 
all timber on which the time is short and will 
then close down indefinitely. 





NEWS AND 
VIEWS OF 





50 YEARS AGO 


From the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 








Twenty acres of solid 


ice | volumes of water into the main} smile now 


and dealers will be 


crushed into the end of the| river so that for once it has| | obliged to figure closely to get 
Clinton Lumber Co.’s new mill! overflowed its banks, and the! a fair return for their labor 


at Clinton, Iowa, on April 15, | 


and totally wrecking the jack | * 
ladder. For a while it looked 
like the whole foundation of | 
the east end of the mill would | 


8°. ‘Dicey’s 


7 * . 


Turek Bros. & Johnson, of | 

Chicago, have made a 
ments to manufacture E. 

sawmill 

| woodworking machines. 

The logs in the Chippewa) May 1 they will be located in 

have not yet started but the|the Central Block near the cor- 


filth of its entire length is be-| and capital for the season of 
taking out two pile supports| ing washed into the lake. 


| 1881 and it behooves all of 
* | them to live within their means 
|and not fancy that wealth is 
pouring into their laps because 
they are doing a_ greater 
amount of business than was 
done in 1879 or 1880.” 


* aa * 


and other r| 
After 





One of the planing mills at 


snow is getting soft so that a ner of Market and Washington | Jacksonville, Fla., has recently 
rain or a few days of warm streets where they will keep in| put in electric light to enable 
weather will get them in mo-| stock edgers, lath mills, bolters|it to run nights and we are 


tion. 
Eau Claire and the Black * 
rivers. Logs are selling well) 4 
now and there is a good inquiry 
for them. 
the demand will reach 800,000,- 
000 feet, which with only about) o¢ 
700,000,000 feet to draw from 
looks like something of a short-| 


Chicago 


Work has begun on the|and other sawmill 


subscriber 
= . Mich., writes us under date of | why 
The prospect is that pri] 18 as follows: “Will you 
please ask the lumber pak ang 
and elsewhere| it will probably be extensively 
whether they worked for the} introduced by . 
manufacturers, vessel and rail-|compelled to run after dark. 


machinery.|informed the experiment has 
* |resulted in a perfect success. 
at Detroit,| There seems to be no reason 
this should not be the 
‘light for all kinds of wood- 
working mills and factories and 





those that are 


age next fall. 
+. * * 


At Chicago the flood which 


Mr. Vennor so kindly prophe-' 


sied for the fifth of April was 
about twelve days late in put- 





| road men in 1880, or for them- 


selves? Ask them if, when they 
made an inventory of the busi- 
ness of 1880, the result showed 
for the millmen, vessel men and 
railroads, or themselves? Ask 


ting in an appearance but on|them if the margin on the 


the 18th and 19th the placid} 


Chicago, usually uncertain as to) 
whether its waters shall run up| 
hill or down, was pouring out) been able to realize a fair mar- 


volume of business was satis 
factory compared with dull 
times ? 


into the lake with a current| gin per thousand on the in- 


from four to six miles an hour. 
This was attributable to the 
overflow of the creeks and 
streams which form its source 


and which poured their extra! 





creased cost of 1880 over for- 
mer years? 
some gush about these wonder- 


ful times for the dealers. The | 
mill and vessel men have the 





Ask them if they have 


We think there is 


* #* ## 


The backward spring will 
tend to retard building opera- 
tions in Chicago somewhat, but 
‘business will be so much the 
‘livelier when once it gets fairly 
under way. There is still much 
complaint about the scarcity of 
‘cars and a general feeling of 
regret among dealers that lum- 
ber being transported weighs 
so much. There is no grum- 
bling among the railroad men 
on this score for the bad win- 
ter for seasoning will be the 
means of putting considerable 
lextra money into their pockets. 
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QUERY AND COMMENT 


. > . 
Quadruplicating Sales Register 
We are desirous of installing some system 

whereby at one writing we can obtain an office 
copy of every sale, whether charge or cash, 
an acknowledgment for the customer (a large 
part of our business is done by mail), de- 
livery ticket, and invoice. We should like also 
data concerning an ideal system for our type 
of business, with sample forms. If you have 
any sample forms and the names and 
addresses of several firms making these sys- 
tems, we shall be very glad to have you 
inform us.—INQUIRY No. 2,623. 


[This inquiry is made by a retail lumber 
concern in Maine. In response, the names of 
several concerns manufacturing duplicating ma- 
chines and other office equipment have been 
supplied. The name of the inquirer will be 
given on request.—EbITor. ] 


Lumber Cut From Small Trees 


In your editorial on small mill output 
(April 4 issue) you make the statement that 
because of the manufacture of small timber 
the grade of lumber is low. This is not so. 
The fact is that lumber made from small 
logs is ordinarily much better than that made 
from the large logs, as the knots are small 
and sound. There is, however, practically no 
clear lumber in the small timber. This 
comes, as you know, from the outside of the 
log, and is added on year after year like a 
bear taking on meat; so I would say that the 
sawing of the small logs does not mean poor 


lumber, but it does mean an absence of 
uppers.—G. J. Pope, president, D. S. Pate 
Lumber Co., Chicago. 


Plans for Gasoline Stations 

Can you give us information as to where 
we can get illustrations and plans for modern 
gasoline service stations? We do not seem 
to be able to find a plan service that can 
furnish us with this type of building.—INQUIRY 
No. 2,624. 

[This request comes from a Michigan lumber 
concern. Until recently, so far as known to 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, the service wanted 
by this company was furnished only by the 
larger oil distributing corporations and one 





Southern pine prices, f. o. b. mills (1926-7, Hattiesburg; 1928-30, 





manufacturer of oil station equipment. How- 
ever, recently the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association has issued a folder as No. 
24 of its “Lumber Facts,” covering oil stations, 
and the organization supplies working plans to 
retail lumber dealers at cost. Applications for 
these plans should be made to the main office 
of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, Transportation Building, Washington, 
D, C.—Epiror.] 


Manufacture of Cedar Posts 


What is the proper way to split cedar 
posts?—sawing them down center or sawing 
with straight gage and taking out butt 
wedge?—so butt and top are of equal thick- 
ness? 

Also what kind of saw rig is best suited 
to split large or square posts? We wish to 
add split posts to our line, but wish to get 
started right. Any information you can give 
us will be appreciated.—INQuIRY No. 2,611. 

[This request for information is made by a 
Michigan concern. In response the inquirer has 
been supplied with the “Official Specifications 
of the Northern White Cedar Association,” on 
the assumption that posts cut to conform to 
these specifications will be acceptable to the 


Recent Average 


We are seeking price data on lumber values 
that prevailed during 1928, 1929 and 1930. We 
wish to present these data to the public service 
commissioner of one of the north Atlantic 
States. We understand that you publish a 
booklet containing information of this kind. 
We shall appreciate any price data you can 
supply covering this period.—INQuUIRY No. 2,619. 

[This request is made by the western freight 


representative of one of the large eastern rail- 
road trunk lines. The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
publishes each week actual sales prices on a 
wide and representative list of items of the lead- 
ing species of both hardwoods and softwoods. 
Inasmuch as data of the sort asked for will be 
of interest to many readers, in the accompany- 
ing table the period has been extended to cover 


First week 


trade. The inquirer has been supplied also with 
the names and addresses of manufacturers of 
small sawmills suitable for cutting posts. The 
inquirer’s name will be given on request— 
EpiTor. } 


Equipment for Central American Mil 


I have been asked to prepare an estimate of 
equipment required to produce 100 million feet 
of pine logs annually. This operation will be 
in Central America and we are figuring on 
railroad and auxiliary equipment. The ideg 
is to build a railroad into the timber and use 
skidders where practical and tractors, teams 
and wagons for scattering and outlying timber. 

As I require the information as promptly 
as possible I will be glad to have you put 
me in touch with owners and manufacturers 
of logging equipment adapted to this service, 
The operation, however, will begin with a 
nominal production and will increase output 
as conditions permit.—INQuIRY No. 2,622 





[This request is made by a well known lum- 
berman long identified with the industry. In 
response the names of manufacturers of equip- 
ment of the kinds mentioned and _ probably 
needed on such an operation as is contem- 
plated have been given. The name of the in- 
quirer will be supplied on request.—Ebitor.] 


Lumber Values 


5 years and to include three representative 
items each in southern pine, Douglas fir and 
southern hardwoods. 


The suggestion has been made to the inquirer 
that to establish approximate present values of 
lumber bought some years ago, the average 
prices that prevailed on, say, three southern 
pine items, three years ago and last December 
be used, and the freight be added to the point 
of delivery; then a percentage relationship be- 
tween the two totals may be established for ap- 
plication to inventories. Prices given in the 
table are similar to those supplied to the Har- 
vard Bureau of Business Research for use in 
calculating its index of commodity values.— 
EpITor. | 











Kansas City)— in month Southern Pine Douglas Fir So. Hardwoods 
1—Plooring, flat grain, B&better, 1x4 inch. r = = "S = = —- ra 
2—Dimension, No. 1, SISIE, 2x4-inch, 12-foot (1923-30, on shortleaf). 1928 1 
3—Shiplap, No. 2, 1x8-inch, 10- to 20-foot. Jan. ..... $36.75 $22.05 $19.94 $34.50 $15.50 $14.00 $ 96.00 $58.00 $42.00 

Douglas fir, f. o. b. mill, Seattle, Wash. (Prices were changed to “direct -  . 40.49 23.68 20.61 34.50 16.00 15.50 99.00 58.00 42.00 
only” in April, 1929, and cover straight and mixed cars)— March ... 39.93 23.91 21.30 34.00 16.00 15.75 98.00 56.00 42.00 
4—Flooring, vertical grain, B&better (old No. 2), 1x4-inch. April .... 38.38 24.27 20.73 34.00 16.00 16.75 99.00 56.00 41.00 
5—Dimension, 848, No. 1, 2x4-inch, 12-foot. WOR kcaes 37.70 25.39 21.90 34.00 16.25 16.25 96.00 56.00 40.00 
6—Boards, No. 1 common, 1x8-inch. June ..... 40.29 25.77 22.35 34.75 16.25 17.00 97.00 55.00 40.00 
Southern hardwoods, priced on basis of Chicago delivery— SET osc 39.02 25.98 22.46 35.50 16.75 16.75 gh oye py 
r 7 § 5 5 7.75 100.00 56.00 
8—White oak, plain, No. 1 common and selects, 4/4. Sept. .... 89.63 27.28 24.06 37.75 17.25 17.75 96.00 57.00 en 
9—Sap gum, plain, No. 1 common and selects, 4/4. Oct. eesee 40.26 28.35 24.54 40.00 18.00 17.75 99.00 58.00 42. 
Sieh enact Nov. ..... 40.03 28.14 25.04 40.75 18.50 18.00 97.00 58.00 43.00 
in month Southern Pine Douglas Pir So. Hardwoods aid estee 40.02 29.18 24.63 40.75 18.50 17.75 100.00 59.00 44.00 
A we 1 
- Oe a 
1926 1 2 3 4 5 a 8 9 mk osewe 40.58 28.27 24.65 40.75 18.25 17.75 98.25 57.50 49.75 
BE itis $49.83 $24.53 $22.90 $42.00 $15.50 $15.50 $116.75 $70.00 $49.75 Feb. ..... 41.01 28.35 24.25 40.00 18.00 17.75 99.50 60.75 43.50 
er 51.11 26.50 23.24 42.00 16.00 15.50 117.50 70.25 47.50 March ... 41.22 27.36 24.79 40.50 18.75 18.25 100.25 60.50 45.75 
March . 47.74 28.00 22.89 41.00 16.00 16.50 108.25 68.75 44.75 April .... 41.80 29.09 25.33 42.75 19.25 18.75 107.00 59.50 47.50 
April - 47.96 23.98 22.64 40.00 16.00 17.50 103.25 67.25 42.50 May ..... 42.12 29.34 25.13 43.50 19.25 18.25 100.00 61.50 46.75 
May ..... 46.11 23.34 22.45 41.00 15.50 16.50 102. 50 66.75 40.7 9 & = OF ' 7 OE 
: +t = ~ % June ..... 40.68 27.18 24.47 43.50 19.25 19.25 100.75 61.50 47.75 
July : 45.63 24.11 22.28 39.25 16.00 16.75 101.00 65.75 40.25 y . , oy or. ae ~ 98.50 59.75 47.! 
n ‘ > ane a2 : < ~ Aug 42.43 28.00 24.78 43.00 19.00 18.5 97.75 59.75 44.00 
Aug. . 43.68 24.67 22.34 38.25 16.00 16.50 100.50 64.75 42.50 pipe nti : nee sp 
Sent. .... 43.92 25.12 21.98 38.25 16.75 16.00 105.50 64.75 44.00 Sept 42.00 27.11 23.21 43.75 18.75 18.25 97.50 59.2 46.75 
Oct. Bide 42.88 25.42 22.17 39.00 16.75 18.25 106.75 66.00 46.50 oo tenes oa pid ag peg ap rar nae a yep 
MR £i 5% 42.96 24.83 21.8: 7.75 16.25 15.50 109.25 65.75 47.2 . 7 . 65 TE 7.5 5 3.75 57.75 47.8 
Dec. . 42.79 23.18 21.18 37.00 16.00 16.50 103.50 64.50 47.00 Dec. ..... 41.54 25.36 20.39 41.50 16.75 16.50 100.75 57.50 46.00 
1927 1930 

TM, cesite 39.94 21.25 20.62 35.75 16.75 19.25 105.00 62.50 45.75 Jan. ..... 40.22 26.25 19.84 41.50 16.00 18.00 97.25 58.75 45.25 
Feb. ..... 40.35 23.63 21.05. 35.75 16.00 16.00 106.25 62.00 48.25 Feb. ..... 40.06 23.71 20.25 42.25 16.50 16.25 98.25 56.00 44.00 
March ... 40.47 22.72 20.84 36.00 16.00 18.00 105.75 62.00 47.00 March 39.57 24.59 19.88 41.75 16.25 16.75 94.00 67.50 46.25 
April .... 39.66 23.50 21.13 36.00 16.25 16.50 100.50 61.50 45.25 April 40.39 23.35 19.27 40.25 15.50 17.50 99.50 55.00 44.25 
May ..... 40.62 23.13 21.20 35.50 16.75 16.25 105.50 62.50 49.00 May ..... 38.30 22.63 18.71 39.50 16.00 16.50 98.75 60.25 41.00 
June .... 39.60 23.25 21.47 35.00 17.50 17.75 111.00 66.50 53.50 June 36.22 21.96 18.06 36.75 15.00 15.50 88.00 52.75 42.25 
a es 38.96 22.16 21.23 35.75 17.00 16.75 108.50 64.25 51.25 July 36.72 22.04 17.86 38.25 14.25 14.50 92.50 56.00 37.50 
Aus. capo ¢3 22.00 30.38 $6.60 46. 5@ 16.50 102.25 61. 00 46.75 Aue. 36.34 20.77 17.00 36.00 13.25 13.2 91.25 54.25 38.75 
Sept. .... 37.68 23. 20. 35.75 16.50 16.50 100.75 60.25 45.5 ept 36.12 20.89 16.63 35.50 13.00 13.50 87.75 51.25 37.7 
Oct. ..... 36.88 22.29 20.97 35.50 16.25 16.00 100.00 60.50 45.25 Oct. ..... 34.19 20.32 15.69 33.25 12.50 13.00 87.75 50.25 37.25 
Nov. ..... 36.29 20.68 20.26 35.00 16.00 15.00 100.50 59.75 42.75 Nov 35.53 20.03 16.18 34.00 12.75 12.75 87.25 55.00 36.50 
WE knees 36.42 21.64 19.96 34.75 15.50 15.50 100.75 58.50 43.00 Dec. ..... 33.85 18.61 15.86 31.00 13.00 13.75 80.25 50.75 32.25 
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LUMBER MARKET REVIEW 


Bookings of Southern Pine Mills Make Quick Recovery 
Prices Fairly Well Held 


Southern pine bookings showed a nice gain in the week 
ended April 18, from the low point of the week before, and 
were only 1 percent below production, which continues at 
about the same rate. The best business is coming from 
the South, and especially the Southwest. Country yards in 
the middle West and North are buying a fair number of 
mixed cars for filling in, and there has also been an im- 
provement in the East. Industrial consumers as a whole 
are poor buyers, but a good amount of box lumber is mov- 
ing. The railroads are buying little, and export trade is 
dull, but some material is still moving to the Texas oil 
fields. There is more inquiry reported for public construc- 
tion, river and highway work, and some orders are being 
placed. Prices are keeping rather steady, for though low 
offers are often received, the mills show a strong resistance 
to granting concessions. 


Sales of Inland Empire Pine Mills Gain but Prices 
Not So Firmly Held 


Sales of Inland Empire pine mills seem to have gained 
in volume, but the gain has been partly at the expense 
of prices. Production during the week ended April 18, as 
during the preceding week, was 46 percent of capacity, but 
sales in the week ended April 18 made 86 percent of the 
cut, compared with 69 percent the preceding week. While 
groups of identical mills in the week ended April 11 re- 
ported 63 percent as much business as in the corresponding 
week last year, sales in the week ended April 18 were 90 
percent of last year’s. Reports for the period ended April 
22 show that Pondosa inch C selects and Nos. 1 and 2 com- 
mon have declined, while D selects strengthened and No. 1 
kept about even. There has been little change in inch 
Idaho, except for a very slight decline in narrow widths 
of Nos. 1 and 3. Some large mills are said to have-an- 
nounced abandonment of the firm price policy, these now 
issuing lists on the old basis, subject to change without 
notice, so that there may be a period of keener competition 
unless efforts to re-establish firm prices are successful. 

California pine mills, finding demand subnormal, are 
holding down their production. 


Carolina Pine Demand Slow; More Mills Are Closing; 
Georgia Roofer Output Small 


Identical North Carolina pine mills during the week 
ended April 11 sold 3 percent more than in the correspond- 
ing week of last year, though on the whole the demand 
is quiet. There is a fairly steady call from the retail yards 
for mixed cars, of uppers especially, but prices of these are 
soft. Kiln dried roofers meet keen competition from the 
air dried product, and move at low figures. Building in 
the Northeast remains slow and credit conditions are un- 
satisfactory, but business of the seashore yards has im- 
proved, and it is believed that there will be more activity 
in the northern and eastern markets as soon as good 
weather sets in. Export demand for good rough lumber is 
quiet. The box makers are operating at about 60 percent 
of capacity, and have recently been able to buy low grade 
hardwoods at attractive prices, so that Carolina pine box 
grades have weakened. Manufacturers are showing 
stronger resistance to the attempts of buyers to obtain 
further concessions, and shutdowns have been reported. 

Inquiry for Georgia air dried roofers has increased a 
good deal in the last couple of weeks. Prices obtainable, 


however, remain low, and production is small, the mills 
showing no inclination to increase it while the market is in 
its present depressed condition. It is said that the 6-inch 
can be had at $11, but that some buyers are trying to get 
below that level. Most of the present small sales are made 
in the Southeast. 


Hardwood Bookings Keep Ahead of Small Production; 
Building Demand Improving 


Southern hardwood sales in the week ended April 18 
made 109 percent of the cut, and northern sales amounted 
to 87 percent of the cut, total hardwood sales exceeding 
production. At identical mills in both regions, output is 
not much more than half what it was at this time last year. 
The best domestic buyers are the automobile and flooring 
plants. Southern oak flooring is selling well, and March 
bookings of northern maple flooring plants were only 4 
percent less than those of March last year. General de- 
mand from the building trades is showing a little improve- 
ment, and new Federal and other public projects are 
expected to create a call for finish, flooring etc. European 
demand has revived, and April exports have been of nice 
volume. Prices in both domestic and export markets are 
at an unprofitable level and give no sign of advancing. 


Coast Bookings Slightly in Excess of Production; 
Rail Prices Are Softer 


The market for West Coast woods, in important respects, 
is hardly in as favorable shape as it was a week ago, though 
it is to be emphasized that the last report, for the week 
ended April 18, showed orders in excess of cut. 


There was an increase in production to 45% percent of 
capacity, compared with 44 percent the preceding week, 
and 41 percent the week ended April 4. Bookings of the 
week ended April 18 were just one-tenth of one percent 
above the cut, and shipments were slightly above bookings. 


Rail trade was about a million feet less than in the pre- 
ceding week, demand in rail territory giving very little sign 
of expansion. Retailers are buying in small amounts for 
current needs, and demand from the industrial consumers 
is subnormal. There seems to be a good deal of inquiry 
out for large construction items, and much dickering over 
prices on these. Sales reports for the period ended April 
20 showed leading rail items lower. Averages of flooring 
and No. 1 boards were off $1, and average of drop siding 
about 50 cents, but No. 1 dimension held at about the pre- 
ceding week’s level. 

Domestic cargo shipments were considerably below the 
preceding week’s. While the usual Atlantic coast rate is 
$9, more space is being sold at $8, and there are rumors 
of less being taken, so that buyers are increasingly hesitant 
about adding to their stocks. With supplies in the East 
not excessive and demand improving somewhat, prices are 
fairly steady at recent low levels. Southern California 
reports a decrease in wholesale stocks, despite an increase 
in arrivals, so that the outlook there is improving, while 
quotations remain steady. 


The export movement has been declining from its high 
level of a few weeks ago. Japan and China are the prin- 
cipal buyers. Prices realized are very low, but it is hoped 
that better organization of the trade will permit the mills 
to effect a gradual advance. 


Northwest trade with Japan is expected to benefit from 
the imposition of a tariff on competitive Russian keddar, 
which has formerly been admitted free into Japan. 


Lumber Statistics Appear on Pages 44 and 45; Market Prices and Reports on Pages 74 to 77 
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Lumber Industry at the Cross-Roads 


[Continued from Front Page] 
affect other regions of the indus- 
try. 

4. In some States a conviction 
among operators that the best 
individual company policy is to 
“eut out” quickly and avoid con- 
fiscatory local taxation, although 
not questioning the wisdom, for 
the industry as a whole, of a 
more conservative production 
policy. 

5. The conclusion that small 
mill production is too large a 
factor and incapable of being 
controlled. 

6. A general impression that 
so many producers will be unable 
to do what individually they may 
want to do that substantial per- 
manent improvement may not be 
expected through voluntary co- 
operation. 

My own observation, as an out- 
sider on the inside, is that the 
lack of more general “follow- 
ship” among lumber manufac- 
turers is due chiefly to five plain 
facts: 

1. Inadequate working capital 
and facilities; 

. 2. Excessive and _ increasing 
costs of carrying heavy invest- 
ments; 

3. Loss of 
values; 


faith in timber 


4. Assumed uncontrollability of 
small scale and small mill lum- 


ber industries, and a source of 
continued confusion and_  de- 
moralization in the lumber mar- 
kets. 

Past experience is the most de- 
pendable future guide. From 
that standpoint some features of 
the present lumber situation de- 
serve brief mention. Moderate 
inventories in a period of de- 
pression are universally recog- 
nized as one of the greatest ele- 
ments of market strength. It is 
significant, therefore, that during 
19 consecutive four-week periods, 
beginning in May, 1929, the new 
business received by reporting 
lumber mills, including both 
softwoods and hardwoods, was 
less than new production, with 
the exception only of the first 
two months of 1930, when lumber 
production in the West and the 
South was artificially retarded 
by snow-bound logging camps 
and frozen log ponds. In fact 
this long period of continuous 
production of the southern hard- 
woods in excess of demand was 
unbroken until November, 1930. 


This condition was not limited 
to the larger mills reporting 
through the association. There 
has been a continuous decline in 
the volume of rail shipments of 
forest products during the last 
five years, interrupted only dur- 
ing the latter part of 1927 and 
the early part of 1928. The five- 
year period as a whole shows a 


What has been done in the, va- 
rious regions to meet this condi- 
tion I point you to the charts 
of southern pine, West Coast 
woods, western pine and south- 
ern hardwoods, for the period so 
far as comparable information is 
available, since Jan. 1, 1929. 
These represent the conditions 
in the principal manufacturing 
groups as reflected in the asso- 
ciation reports. 

With due allowance for the 
customary seasonal variations in 
demand for the various species 
represented in each region, these 
charts make the following sig- 
nificant showings: 


For southern hardwoods: A 
continued excess of production 
until December, 1930, and during 
the last four months a substan- 
tial excess of new business. 

For western pine: An almost 
continuous excess of production 
until September, 1930, followed 
until the end of the year by a 
substantial reduction, but during 
the first quarter of 1931. with 
due allowance for customary sea- 
sonal variations in demand for 
western pine, a further excess of 
production. 

For West Coast woods: A par- 
ticularly heavy accumulation of 
unsold stocks during the first 
half of 1930, but, beginning in 
July and continuing to date, a 
steady reduction of excess stocks, 
the aggregate reductions during 
the last nine months having been 
almost equal to the heavy ac- 
cumulations during the preced- 
ing six months. 


The mill inventory position of 
the industry must be materially 
strengthened. Without manage. 
able inventories, firm prices wil] 
not be maintained. 


Trade Extension 


The most important business 
before you is the future of or- 
ganized national trade extension, 
The plan submitted to you by the 
Trade Extension Committee ig 
the most deliberate and thought- 
ful program of its kind ever pre- 
sented for the consideration of 
the lumber industry. It repre- 
sents the combined intelligence 
of the regional and national as- 
sociations; the accumulated ex- 
perience of experts inside and 
outside the industry; and the de- 
liberate judgment of the repre- 
sentative committees whose co- 
operation and advice you have 
invoked. It has been presented 
to you not as a fixed and in- 
flexible program, but as a sound 
and logical working plan readily 
adaptable to the changing needs 
of the industry. 

As to the continuance of or- 
ganized trade extension I have 
two thoughts to express: 


FIRST: The alternative to con- 
tinuing the trade extension work 
is of course to discontinue it. In 
the light of present and pros- 
pective competition, were organ- 
ized effort to maintain the mar- 
kets and uses of lumber to be 








"Exaggerated individualism has failed. The lumber industry is confronted with a choice between 
co-operation or combination in some effective form, and disintegration as a national industry." 








ber production and distribution; 
and 


5. zack of confidence in their 
own products. 


The important fact about these 
conditions is that none of them 
are necessarily incurable and 
that it is within the power of 
the industry itself greatly to im- 
prove most of them. 

I am aware that there will be 
some dissent from these state- 
ments. Mere assertion is not 
proof. I prefer, however, in the 
interest of brevity, to submit 
these thoughts to you without 
argument. After all our purpose 
is not criticism but construction. 
We should know where we are 
before we determine where we 
will go. We are not merely seek- 
ing to relieve acute present 
symptoms which are temporary, 
and ignoring their basic causes 
which are permanent. 


Statistical Position of the 
Lumber Industry 


The most visible picture of the 
lumber industry’s position is the 
current unhappy condition of 
supply and demand. A tempor- 
arily unbalanced equation does 
not necessarily signify unsound 
basic facts. In the lumber busi- 
ness, however, the trend toward 
unbalanced production and con- 
sumption developed during a 
period of general business pros- 
perity. The present depression 
has only intensified it. The trend 
has in fact become so fixed and 
so near-chronic as to have itself 
become a serious depressant to 
timber values, a discouragement 
to capital enterprise in the tim- 


decline, ending in 1930, ranging 
from less than 10 percent in 
January, to more than 50 percent 
in December. 


Inventory Analysis 

The supply and demand ratio at 
the beginning of 1929, and the con- 
dition of lumber inventories on the 
whole, were regarded as satisfac- 
tory. The problem was to keep 
them so. The cumulative produc- 
tion and orders received since that 
time, and up to the first of this 
month, show that after a favorable 
first quarter in 1929, an increase 
in inventories in excess of the 
volume the first of that year began 
in hardwoods in July, and in soft- 
woods in September; and that dur- 
ing the last 27 months the net 
accumulated increases in unsold 
stocks, or decreases in unfilled 
order files, were equal, at the end 
of the first quarter of this year, 
in softwoods to more than four 
weeks of production at the pres- 
ent rate, and in hardwoods to 
over four months’ production. At 
the rate at which during the first 
three months of this year inven- 
tories of unsold stocks have been 
reduced, it will take the softwood 
industry until next October to 
restore the mill inventory situa- 
tion to the relatively favorable 
condition of 27 months ago; and 
in hardwoods more than three 
years. This, of course, presup- 
poses the present levels of de- 
mand and production. An in- 
crease in the latter will extend 
these periods; an increase in the 
former will reduce them. It is a 
dismal inventory picture, but it 
is the picture which the industry 
has drawn for itself. 


For southern pine: An almost 
continuous accumulation of un- 
sold stocks until the end of 1930, 
and during the first quarter of 
1931 a substantial reduction. At 
the average rate at which re- 
ported inventories of southern 
pine have been reduced during 
the first quarter of this year, it 
will take beyond the middle of 
next year to restore the inven- 
tories of the reporting southern 
pine mills to the satisfactory 
condition of the first of 1929. 


Prospect 

These records show that the 
overproduction was  compara- 
tively the greatest and _ the 
longest continued in southern 
hardwoods, and with the least re- 
covery so far. Next, southern 
pine and western pine, with the 
West Coast showing much the 
most impressive statistical record 
of recovery from the extreme 
depths of overproduction. But 
more important is the fact that 
the situation in each important 
producing region is now show- 
ing a gradual improvement 
which, if continued, will inevit- 
ably be reflected in improved 
market conditions. The unfor- 
tunate fact is that the effects of 
depression are cumulative and, 
in some _ regions, notably in 
southern pine, they have more 
than offset the effects of the 
moderate statistical improvement 
during the first quarter. 

Except for seasonal changes, I 
see no reason for the lumber in- 
dustry, during the next six 
months, to look for any substan- 
tial or sustained increase in 
volume of lumber consumption. 
If so, the task is one of con- 
tinued conservative production. 


abandoned, what then? Would 
the “saving” be a small gain or 
a great loss? 

SECOND: The members of the 
National’s board of directors are 
regarded by their fellow manu- 
facturers as the industry’s lead- 
ers. They are charged with the 
duty of determining the indus- 
try’s national policies. If, there- 
fore, you and your own com- 
panies as individual subscribers 
will support the program for 
which you propose to ask the in- 
dustry’s support, you will have 
gziven to your fellow manufac- 
turers convincing evidence of 
your own belief in its merit. If 
the big companies do not—the 
small companies will not. The 
greatest assurance of the effec- 
tive continuance of national lum- 
ber trade extension will come 
from the united support of it by 
its own sponsors—the board of 
directors of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers Association, 


Inter-Regional Co-operation 


Three years ago, in a notable 
speech before this association, 
O. H. Cheney, vice president of 
the American Exchange Irving 
Trust Co., said: “The value of 
co-operative trade extension is 
to make individual effort count 
for more.” The tangible results 
of organized promotion work 
usually are not labeled. But if 
effective, it is reflected somehow, 
somewhere, sometime, in the 
order files of individual lumber 
companies. Otherwise it is not 
extending trade. How then can 
it best make “individual effort 
count for more’? 
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Three Phases of Trade Extension 


From the outset we have be- 
lieved and asserted that there 
are three necessary and logically 
separate phases of converting 
the results of effective trade ex- 
tension into increased order files 
of individual lumber companies: 


1. National promotion of the 
uses of lumber and wood prod- 
ucts; 

2, Regional promotion of the 
merits of individual species; 

3. Alert and resourceful sales- 
manship of individual lumber 
companies. 

It is as futile to argue the 
relative importance of each of 
these, as to debate which of the 
three legs of a tripod is the most 
important. 

In April, 1927, at the begin- 
ning of the National’s trade ex- 
tension work, in an annual report 
entitled “Looking Ahead from 
Behind,” I made a statement of 
what I believed to be the impor- 
tance of organized national trade 
extension. Clearly it is at least 
no less true now than then: 

“The principal competition in 
lumber today is not between 
species, but between lumber and 
substitute materials. This com- 
petition, day by day, may not be 
—in fact, is not—the most visi- 
ble. But it is the most impor- 
tant. At least, it has been the 
most costly. In the last fifteen 
years the average lumber manu- 
facturer, whether he Knows it or 
not, has lost nearly three times 
as much business to substitutes 
as he has lost to manufacturers 
of other species of lumber.” 


Particularization vs. Generalization 


In December, 1925, the idea of 
organized National lumber trade 
extension in its present general 
form was first broached to the 
board of directors. Its presenta- 
tion included an appeal for “con- 
structive,” as distinguished from 
merely “negative,” competition 
between species, which unfor- 
tunately is still far short of 
satisfactory realization: 


“Many proper markets. for 
lumber have been lost because of 
unsatisfactory results due to the 
unwise choice of species and 
grade of lumber for a given use. 
As long as lumber had a great 
advantage in price to the con- 
sumer over other materials 
which the consumer might use, 
there was perhaps little reason 
for an attempt to fit each species 
and each grade to its most eco- 
nomical uses. The price advan- 
tage was then the lumber indus- 
try’s most cogent as well as its 
customary argument. But that 
condition has encouraged in the 
lumber trade an attitude of com- 
parative indifference to the pecu- 
liar fitnesses and qualities of the 
different species and grades of 
lumber. The lumber trade has to 
a large extent, for many pur- 
poses and in many uses, lost 
much of its price advantage over 
competing materials. This con- 
dition, which is becoming con- 
Stantly more acute, means that 
greater care must be taken in 
the selection of lumber, both by 
grade and by species, for its most 
suitable and economical uses. In 
a word, it demands particulariza- 
tion in a field in which hereto- 
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fore there has been 
eralization. 

“Not only in this way have old 
uses been lost to lumber which 
might have been maintained, but 
new uses for which the right 
kind of lumber could have been 
satisfactorily used have not been 
gained either because exact in- 
formation as to its qualities and 
serviceability for a given pur- 
pose has not been available. or 
else because the available in- 
formation has not been put to 
commercial use. 

“The practice of 
given species as_ suitable for 
practically every use has been 
indulged in so widely and by so 
many species that the claim no 
longer carries conviction among 
that large and increasing class 
of discriminating consumers, who 
want to have for each use the 
most suitable material. 

“The lumber industry to meet 
this condition can do one of two 
things: 

“It may continue the practice 
of generalizing about the uni- 
versal suitability of its products, 
and continue needlessly to lose 
valuable markets; or it may, 
through concerted understanding 
among regional associations, co- 
operate with the consumers with 
intelligent aids, in good faith, to 
the selection, for each use, of the 
most suitable species or group 
of species, and the grades most 
economical therefor.” 


“Making Individual Effort 
Count for More” 


only gen- 


claiming a 


In December, 1928, at the end 


of the first 15 months of Na- 
tional trade extension, in a re- 
port entitled “Wish-Bone or 


Back-Bone in the Lumber Busi- 
ness,” I asked your consideration 
of the relation between the Na- 
tional program and the activities 
of the regional associations, and 
of individual lumber companies. 
Intelligent and fairminded inter- 
regional co-operation is even 
more important now than it was 
then. Nor can I state the issues 
as I see them more plainly than 
in the language which I used two 
years ago: 

“The fundamental 
the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association is to enable 
sharply competing regions and 
groups to work in the same har- 
ness toward objectives of mutual 
interest; and to give to the lum- 
ber industry, so far as practica- 
ble, a united front in its re- 
sistance to the encroachments of 
‘substitute’ materials. The obvi- 
ous purpose and effect of the 
National work is to temper the 
bitterness of rivalry between 
regions and to encourage the 
direction of inter species competi- 
tion into more constructive, and 
out of merely ‘negative’ chan- 
nem. °° > ® 

“But there is still in our industry 
too much controversy over policies; 
too much strife between regional 
associations and species groups; 
and too many issues_ dividing 
manufacturers and distributors of 
lumber. These are generating too 
much heat and not enough light. 
We need a more clear-cut determ- 
ination of policies for the industry, 
policies, that is, which will be ob- 
served not only in association reso- 
lutions but in individual company 
performance; and we need a better 
mutual understanding of the most 
advantageous division of work be- 


purpose of 
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Trade Extension Campaign 


6. If organized effort abandoned—what then? 
7. Financial support by National Directors essential. 


Inter-Regional Cooperation: "To make individual 
company effort count for more”: 


8. Inter-regional agreement on recommended species 


and grade uses. 


9. Supply and merchandising of Guaranteed Grade- 
marked American Standard lumber. 


10. Inter-regional pooling of ordinary inspection serv- 


ues. 








executive 
each regional association is repre- 
sented, be authorized and requested 
at some early and convenient time 
to secure the co-operation of the 
several 
making a thorough examination of 
the policies and programs of the 
regional and National associations, 
with a view 
specific recommendations, which, if 
applied in practice, will add to the 
combined effectiveness of the asso- 
ciation work of the lumber manu- 
facturers.” 


tions: 
cally reported to us that a repre- 
sentative of one important species 
noted for its durability under un- 





complacency.” 





Economic Position of Lumber Industry 


1. Greatest competitor is Change. 
2. Industry temporary victim of decades of “self- 


3. “Leadership” and “followship” industry’s need. 


4. Early substantial and sustained increase in con- 
sumption not to be expected. 


5. Further reduction of inventories needed. ' 








tween National and regional activi- 
ties in trade extension. 


that the 
which 


“I suggest therefore 
committee upon 


regional associations in 


to making, to each. 


If such action were important 


two years ago, it is much more 


now. Organized ac- 
the lumber industry, 


important 
tivities in 


as in nearly all other industries, 
are not 
support sufficient to meet the in- 
dustry’s 


now having financial 
obvious and immediate 


needs. Yet regional groups are 


spending money today for the 


purpose of establishing claims of 
superiority for their products, 
which other regional groups to- 
morrow will spend more money 
to tear down. I will mention 
only one of many apt illustra- 
Recently it was authenti- 


favorable conditions, had found 


and published the finding of a 


piece of creosoted timber in an- 
other species which had failed 
within five years. Immediately 


an equally zealous representative 


of the creosoted product started 
on a hunt to find a piece of the 
former species which had failed 
in four years, that he too might 
broadeast his finding. I ask: 
Who is the gainer from this kind 
of inter-species competition? 


Progress in Inter-Regional 
Co-operation . 


I believe that no one of you, 
as a matter of sound principle, 
will dispute the statement that 
the effectiveness of the combined 
promotion work of the lumber 
industry would be much _in- 
creased if an industry-wide 
agreement were to be secured 
regarding the important physical 
and mechanical properties of the 
principal wood species and their 
suitability for important uses. 
You say this is difficult. It is! 
That it is an ideal. It is! It 
may not be capable of complete 
realization. But even within the 
last three years great progress 
between a number of highly 
competitive species has been 
made in exactly that direction. 
Much more can be made. In our 
industry, under the severe and 


obvious handicaps of its competi- 
tion with substitute materials, is 
it not worth while that intelli- 
gent, patient and good-tempered 
effort be made to reduce the field 
of disagreements and to widen 
the field of agreements between 


species and between regions? In 
so doing, each species may per- 
haps lose something, but will 
gain much more than it loses. 


Such a policy may be converted 
into specific performance, I be- 
lieve, in three ways which I com- 
mend to your consideration: 


FIRST: By deliberate mutual 
agreement among the _ regional 
associations as to the several 
species and grades of lumber 
suitable for particular uses, with 
the understanding that the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association, in its promotion 
work, will in each case recom- 
mend the use of those species 
thus agreed upon as_ suitable 
which are most readily or nat- 
urally available; and that each 
regional association will refrain 
from negative public criticism, 
directly or by inference, of the 
suitability of any species for any 
use thus mutually agreed upon. 


SECOND: By a concerted and 
determined program, supported 
alike by regionaland National as- 
sociations, of supplying identified 
merchandise with guaranteed 
grade-marked American Stand- 
ard lumber. In explanation, may 
I cite the deliberate action of the 
board of directors in August, 
1927, in its first meeting after 
the National trade extension pro- 
gram became effective, in its 
declaration that “no program of 
trade extension will be complete 
or permanently effective without 
provision being made for supply- 
ing American Standard lumber, 
identified by proper marking.” 
Experience would indicate that 
“proper marking’ of lumber 
means grade-marking; in some 
instances species marking; on 
structural timbers, the marking 
of allowable stresses; and, in 
hardwoods and factory’ stock 
generally, the car-card certifica- 
tion of grade and tally of car 
contents. 


THIRD: A national system of 
inspection in softwoods, com- 
parable to that established in 
hardwoods; and possibly a na- 
tional system including both 
softwoods and hardwoods. The 
final appeal in any species may 
be to the chief inspector of the 
regional association representing 
the species involved. There will 
thus be no loss of control by 
manufacturers in each species 
group of the valued right and 
opportunity to determine the 
grading rules under which they 
will offer their products for sale. 
But the pooling of the ordinary 
inspection services under the 
joint control of the regional as- 
sociations would be an important 
measure of economy, would add 
greatly to the availability of in- 
spection service to’ both buyers 
and sellers, and would encourage 
greater uniformity among re- 
gions and among species in 
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methods and standards of lum- 
ber inspection. 

Such a plan, properly safe- 
guarded, would make available 
to each regional association 
larger inspection facilities than 
at present, and at less cost. It 
would be a convenience to lum- 
ber consumers, a deterrent to 
merely “negative” competition 
between species, and an encour- 
agement to a wider and more 
satisfactory use of lumber. It 
can be done in a manner which 
will add much to, and subtract 
nothing from, the strength and 
the solidity of the regional asso- 
ciations in both softwoods and 
hardwoods. 

If these three features were to 
be added to the plan of lumber 
trade extension, they would add 
much to its effectiveness, much 
to the consumer service facilities 
of the lumber industry, and much 
to the likelihood of substantially 
improving and increasing the use 
of lumber and wood products. 


Lumber Distribution 


It is costing, in the country as 
a whole, too much to get lumber 
from producer to consumer. The 
aggregate cost of distribution, 
including freight costs, is nearly 
one and a fourth times as much 
as the price of the product itself 
at the sawmill. These costs, of 
course, are included in the price 
which the consumer pays. This 
margin is too great. Yet it is 
increasing. It is imposing too 
great a handicap upon lumber in 
competition with other materials 
which are delivered to the con- 
sumer more economically. 


Some of these _ distribution 
costs can be reduced. For ex- 
ample, one-tenth of the annual 
freight bill represents the need- 
less cross-hauling of lumber be- 
tween competitors in the same 
region, and between competing 
species. It adds nothing to the 
service or value of the product 
to consumers. It means in ordin- 
ary times a loss to the industry 
of about $40,000,000 a year. No 
one in the industry gains thereby. 
The only possible beneficiaries 
are the railroads, and even the 
railroads will soon be confronted, 
if in fact they are not already 
confronted, with the sober ques- 
tion whether it is not to their 
financial advantage to have a 
larger and more dependable lum- 
ber traffic at lower rates, rather 
than a constantly dwindling and 
less dependable traffic at higher 
rates. Logical consolidations in 
the manufacture, and for the dis- 
tribution, of lumber are the most 
certain, and perhaps the only 
practicable ways of effecting the 
possible savings of this kind. 


I am not attempting to fix the 
responsibilty for the present 
condition of lumber distribution. 
The present installed facilities 
for wholesale and retail distri- 
bution are as excessive as the 
present installed capacity for 
lumber production. There are too 


many manufacturers, too many 
wholesalers and too many re- 
tailers. But this merely defines 


a known condition; it does not 
rectify it. It is another result 
of fundamental economic change. 
Each branch of the lumber in- 
dustry has contributed to this 
condition. Each also is the vic- 
tim of some of its consequences 
and will benefit from any sub- 
stantial improvement. 

The National committee on 
trade practices has for over 
three years been co-operating 
with the National-American 
Wholesale Lumber Association 
and the National Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association in an effort 
to establish a code of trade prac- 
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tices in lumber’ distribution 
which, in general practice, will 
aid honest competition, will 
make lumber available to the 


consumer as economically as pos- 
sible, and will encourage the re- 
tail lumber distributor—who is 
the industry’s principal contact 
with the public—actively to pro- 
mote the sale and use of lumber. 
The findings of the committee, 
approved by the executive com- 
mittee, with some extensions re- 
sulting from conferences with 
lumber distributors, will be pre- 
sented later and frankly dis- 
cussed by its chairman. 

No code of trade practice is a 
cure-all. But it can be made an 
invaluable supplementary means 
of weaving order out of threat- 
ened chaos in the lumber busi- 
ness. Lumber manufacturers as 
a rule have heretofore given more 
thought to the saving of 30 cents 
a thousand feet in production 
costs or association dues, than to 
the $30 a thousand which repre- 
sents the average cost of getting 
lumber from the ordinary pro- 
ducer into the hands, on the job, 
of the ordinary consumer. Yet 
the greatest opportunities for 
improvement are in marketing 
and distribution. 


U. S. Timber Conservation 
Board 


In 1928 the establishment of a 
National Timber Conservation 
Board by Presidential appoint- 
ment was proposed to the board 


sources of employment and the 
possibilities of permanent pro- 
ductive use of nearly one-fourth 
of the land area of the United 
States. These problems are of 
interest alike to the forest in- 
dustries and the people of the 
United States. Private effort so 
far has not solved them. Essen- 
tially, therefore, the Timber Con- 
servation Board is an _ oppor- 
tunity to seek these objectives 
with the encouragement of or- 
ganized public interest and pub- 
lic co-operation. It may be a 
vision, but at least it is not a 
dream. Lither it is the biggest 
chance which the forest indus- 
tries have had for economic 
restoration, or else it is just an- 
other little chance. Whether it 
is the one or the other depends 
in large part on what we do 
with it. 


Program—F act-F inding 
and Remedial 


The board has recently adopted 
and announced a program of in- 
vestigation and action, impor- 
tant, it seems to me, to every 
interest in the lumber industry. 
Its declared objective is to de- 
velop “sound and workable pro- 
grams and private and public 
effort with a view to (1) securing 
and maintaining an economic 
balance between production and 
consumption of forest products 
and (2) to formulating and ad- 
vancing a deliberate plan of for- 
est conservation.” 





Lumber Distribution 


consumer. 


chaos. 





11. Costing too much to get lumber from producer to 


12. Investigation of possible economies important. 
13. Trade Practice Code as aid to averting threatened 








of directors, and later to the re- 
gional associations. Last April 
the directors formally approved 
this proposal. Promptly there- 
after, in company with spokes- 
men of the pulp and paper in- 
dustry, agriculture and forestry, 
this proposal was formally sub- 
mitted to the President of the 
United States. Last May the 
President publicly announced his 
intention to appoint such a com- 
mission. The U. S. Timber Con- 
servation Board was established 
last November, under the leader- 
ship of members of the Presi- 
dent’s cabinet. It includes out- 
standing men in the forest in- 


dustries and the conservation 
movement, and public’ repre- 
sentatives. Its work is actively 


though quietly under way. 


Economic Consequences 
of Overproduction 


The President in appointing 
this board defined its objective 
as a study of the “economic prob- 
lems and consequences of over- 
production in the forest indus- 
tries” with a view to the develop- 
ment of “constructive methods 
for dealing with this problem” 
through “sound and workable 
programs of private and public 
effort.” 

This represents in the lumber 
industry a new method of seek- 
ing the solution of exceedingly 
complex and difficult economic 
problems, involving the security 
of billions of dollars of invested 
capital, the future opportunities 
for advancement and profit in 
the lumber and wood-using in- 
dustries, the stability of their 





Fact-Finding 

Of its seven projects, three are 
primarily fact-finding; four are 
remedial: 


1. A study of the economic 
situation of the wood industries, 
including present and prospec- 
tive timber supply, and present 
and prospective timber needs. 


2. An.investigation of the eco- 
nomic status of privately-owned 
and operated enterprises in tim- 
ber, logging, manufacture and 
distribution of forest products, 
including trends in timber values, 
financial pressure for liquidation, 
small-mill situation, producing 
capacity, operating efficiency, and 
conditions and standards ot 
woods utilization. 


3. An analysis of public-owned 
timber, including policies’ for 
acquisition, sale, cutting and use 
of timber, and the use of rev- 
enues derived therefrom. 


Remedial 


4. An investigation of possi- 
bilities of improvement in econ- 
omy, stabilization and diversifica- 
tion in wood utilization possible 
through greater centralization of 
operations in timber ownership 
and production, and in the as- 
sembly and distribution of forest 
products; that is, the economic 
possibilities of consolidations. 


5. A study of improvements 
in distribution and marketing 
methods, possibilities of diversi- 
fication and extension of the 
uses of wood, and the establish- 
ment and enforcement of suitable 
standards for the inspection and 
grading of forest products. 
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6. An investigation of Federg) 
and State laws and administra. 
tive policies in relation to timber 
conservation, including taxation, 
anti-trust laws, eligibility to 
agricultural loan funds, “pure. 
lumber” laws, and _ interstate 
compacts for timber production 
control. 


= 


7. A consideration of the “pos. 
sible scope, method and form of 
continuing public and private eo. 
operation” for timber conserva. 
tion. This includes possible means 
of securing perpetuation of for. 
ests and forest industries through 
sustained yield forest manage- 
ment; of making available from 
time to time dependable informa- 
tion on prospective consumption 
of forest products, the condition 
of the industry’s inventories, and 
reasonable regional production 
quotas; and of systematically 
putting into effect such other 
“sound and workable programs 
of private and public effort” as 
may have resulted from the va- 
rious investigations and com- 
mended themselves to the judg- 
ment of the Timber Conservation 
Board. 

The board itself is a temporary 
agency. The President _infor- 
mally suggested its proper func- 
tions to be (1) to find the facts, 
(2) to make public report and 
recommendation based thereon, 
and (3) to adjourn. Demonstra- 
tion of the desirability of some 
form of a continuing organiza- 
tion for public and private co- 
operation for timber conserva- 


tion is, of course, one of the 
possible results of this under- 
taking. 


Open Hearings 


It is reasonably assured, al- 
though as yet not officially an- 
nounced, that the Timber Con- 
servation Board, sometime before 
the middle of June, will hold 
open hearings in Washington. 
These will afford an opportunity 
for interested groups to give, 
and for the members of the board 
to receive, first-hand information 
of the economic conditions in the 
forest industries, and remedies 
therefor suggested by the indus- 
tries themselves, and by qualified 
representatives of the conserva- 
tion movement and the public. 
By that time it is expected that 
the advisory committee organiza- 
tion and staff personnel of the 
board will have been completed, 
and that following the public 
hearings and the filing of sup- 
porting briefs and argument, the 
board will be in a position to 
proceed promptly to the consid- 
eration of evidence, the prepara- 
tion of reports, and the formula- 
tion of constructive remedial 
recommendations. 

I urge upon you and upon the 
regional associations the impor- 
tance of careful preparation and 
intelligent presentation at such 
open hearings of the board as 
may be held, of the facts and 
recommendations of each region. 
A careful presentation will be 
made by the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association in 
behalf of the industry as a whole. 
It should be supported by re- 
gional presentations, particularly 
of the situation of timber invest- 
ments in the West, small-mill 
capacities in the South, the con- 
ditions and problems of the hard- 
wood industry, both North and 
South, and the position of forest 
property and industry in the 
Northeastern and New England 
States. For greater effectiveness 
the regional participation § in 


these hearings, and in the filing 
of supporting briefs and argu- 
ment, should be arranged in con- 
sultation with the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association. 
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Survey of Consumption 
and Production 


In the meantime, the Timber 
Conservation Board has ap- 
pointed a special committee to 
study and report to the board on 
the prospective consumption of 
lumber in the next six-month 
period, the condition of lumber 
inventories in the possession of 
producers, distributors and con- 
sumers, and reasonable prospec- 
tive production quotas which, if 
followed, may be expected to re- 
establish reasonable supply and 
demand relationships in the lum- 
ber industry. I have been asked 
py the chairman of the Timber 
Conservation Board to serve on 
this special committee, which is 
composed principally of profes- 
sional experts, not themselves 
engaged in the manufacture or 
distribution of lumber. It affords 
the lumber industry a unique op- 
portunity for self-help and self- 
regulation. I should like to give 
considerable time to this under- 
taking, the importance of which 
as an aid to industry stabiliza- 
tion will, I believe, readily occur 
to you. I express the hope that 
the regional associations, the 
wood-using industries and indi- 
vidual lumber manufacturers, 
whose co-operation on this proj- 
ect is asked, will promptly re- 
spond. The co-operation needed 
will not be burdensome, but it 
will be important. 


Timber Taxation 


May I for the purpose of illus- 
tration comment on two of the 
projects of the Timber Conserva- 
tion Board; one relating to State 
laws and policies of timber taxa- 
tion; the other to larger unit 
operations in the lumber indus- 
try. The importance of the an- 
nual property tax burden on pri- 
vately-owned standing timber 
varies greatly. No generalization 
about it is particularly enlighten- 
ing. I know of some timber 
properties in rather remote loca- 
tions in the West on which the 
annual tax is inconsequential. I 


know also at the other extreme 
of a large operating property in 
the South, with several years of 


prospective operating life, on 
which, at the average rate of cut- 
ting during the last year, the 
taxes are equivalent to more than 
$8 a thousand feet of production. 
That is not inconsequential. 


In 1927, in a report of the West- 
ern Forestry & Conservation As- 
sociation, it was stated that on 
privately-owned timber in west- 
ern Oregon and Washington, dur- 
ing the preceding twelve years, 
the annual taxes had increased 
324 percent and that the average 
annual increase in taxes at that 
time was approximately 2% 
percent. Another large property 
in the Inland Empire pine region, 
during the last decade and a half 
of its operation, has paid $1,500,- 
000 in taxes, has paid no divi- 
dends, and during that period has 
sustained a capital loss of $1,- 
500,000—almost the exact equiva- 
lent of the amount paid in taxes. 
These, to be sure, are largely in- 
dividual cases. I have earefully 
avoided generalization. But with 
due regard to the important ex- 
ceptions, it may be said that tim- 
ber taxation has become, for the 
industry as a whole, the greatest 
Single finaneial factor driving 
Standing timber into premature 
liquidation. 


Taxation is a local matter. Tax 
laws vary from State to State, 
and their administration from 
county to county. But the effects 
on the timber and lumber indus- 
tries are not local but national. 
Practically every timber owner 
and lumber manufacturer in the 
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United States is now paying, 
through stagnant timber invest- 
ments and demoralized lumber 
markets, a heavy penalty on ac- 
count of the excessive tax burden 
imposed on many of his competi- 
tors. This is one of those prob- 
lems as to which it may be 
demonstrated that nothing can 
be done; and on which it is 
nevertheless evident that some- 
thing must be done. I believe 
that something can be done to re- 
lieve, if not remedy, this condi- 
tion. To that end I submitted to 
the executive committee last No- 
vember a_ specific suggestion 
which will have due considera- 
tion. I see no likely prospect of 
substantial relief except through 
some form of public and private 
co-operation. I believe that this 
problem should be and can be 
submitted to the Timber Con- 
servation Board in such a con- 
vincing manner as to _ inspire 
careful consideration by it of 
ways and means, through Fed- 
eral, State and industry co-opera- 
tion, of meeting fiscal needs of 
local communities without forcing 
timber properties into wasteful 
liquidation. This problem of tim- 
ber taxation, to be sure, may not 


profitless and a moderately pros- 
perous lumber business. It can 
be accomplished only through 
some logical form and method of 
extensively substituting, for the 
present widely decentralized con- 
dition of the lumber industry, 
large unit operations in manu- 
facture and distribution. The in- 
dustry needs a pace-setting 
leadership in manufacture, mer- 
chandising and distribution 
which can be secured in no other 
way. There will always be profit- 
able opportunities for smaller 
units, either by reason of local 
cost advantages or through spe- 
ecialization in particular market- 
ing fields, 


By and large the lumber indus- 
try is still using less than 40 per- 
cent of its raw material in the 
standing tree. Comparatively 
little progress has been made in 
profitable wood conversion. How 
may it be expected that an in- 
dustry, which has made no 
greater advances in the utiliza- 
tion of expensive raw material, 
will in the long run hold its own 
in competition with more effi- 
cient, more ingenious and more 
resourceful competitors? 

The lumber industry, of course, 





Open Hearings. 


production. 


Industry Program 
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14. Either “great chance” for lumber industry or else 
just “another small chance.” 


15. Opportunity for representation of industry in 
16. Survey of prospective consumption; inventories; 


17. “Sound and workable programs of private and 
public effort” to meet the “economic problems 
and consequences of over-production.” 

e.g. (a) Timber taxation greatest single finan- 
cial factor. 

(b) “Sustained yield forest-management.” 

(c) “Stabilization and diversification pos- 

sible through centralized operations.” 


18. “Co-operation or combination in some effective 
form—or disintegration as a national industry.” 








be solved even with the aid of 
public co-operation. But it is 
certain that it will not be solved 
without it. 


Larger Unit Operations 

The present facilities of the 
lumber industry in standing tim- 
ber reserves, manufacturing 
plants, facilities for wholesale 
distribution, and retail lumber 
yards in the last few years, on 
the average, have been used only 
to half capacity. But the cost of 
maintaining them goes on. Mil- 
lions of dollars annually which 
the public has paid for lumber, 
which should have gone into 
lower distribution costs to stimu- 
late larger volume of consump- 
tion, or into promotion work, or 
into larger returns to capital en- 
terprise, have instead gone to the 
unproductive purpose of paying 
the overhead cost of half-idle and 
half-efficient producing and dis- 
tributing facilities. 

This condition is detrimental 
alike to producers, distributors 
and consumers. Undoubtedly it 
costs not less than $100,000,000 
annually to maintain these un- 
necessary economic luxuries. A 
saving or an increase in realiza- 
tion of this amount would readily 
measure the difference between a 


will have to develop and execute 
its own plans for greater cen- 
tralization of lumber production 
and distribution through sales 
agencies, common management, 
or the various forms of owner- 
ship consolidation. But the Tim- 
ber Conservation Board can be of 
great help in studying, determin- 
ing and publicly establishing the 
public and industry economic ad- 
vantages in “economy stabiliza- 
tion and diversification possible 
through centralized operations” 
and through “sustained yield for- 
est management.” 


The Industry Program 


The problems themselves which 
I have presented to you are not 


new. They are merely the indus- 
try’s unfinished business. The 
methods proposed for seeking 


their solution, however, are in 
part at least new to the lumber 
industry, although not to other, 
more prosperous industries. 

Yet I think it is correct to say 
that the great majority of timber 
owners and lumber manufac- 
turers are convinced, and willing, 
and ready to try constructive 
new ideas—more so than at any 
time in the history of the lum- 
ber business. Exaggerated indi- 
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vidualism has had its 
and has failed. The lumber in- 
dustry is confronted with a 
choice between co-operation or 
combination in some _ effective 
form, and disintegration as a na- 
tional industry. 

The question is before the lum- 
ber industry of America: Will it 
helplessly and hopelessly leave 
its future in the hands of its 
competitors? Or, mindful of the 
lessons of experience, and with 
hopefulness, courage and deter- 
mination, will it unite in support 
of the constructive program now 
before it, and look to its march- 
ing orders “to keep on keep- 
ing on’? 


inning— 





Home Improvement 


Check List 


WASHINGTON, D. C., April 20.— 
The check list now being dis- 
tributed by the trade extension 
department of the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association to 
retail lumber dealers is meeting 
with a most hearty reception. The 
first order received for a number 
of copies came from Mt. Airy, Md., 
a small village that has no tele- 
graph office. A dealer in this 
rural community sent in an order 
for 1,500 copies. 

A Texas retailer ordered $100 
worth of the check lists and 3,800 
copies have been sent to him. 

The Hawkeye Lumber Co., of 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa, ordered 1,000 
copies without waiting to see the 
check list, and so it goes all along 
the line. , 

Today the President’s Emer- 
gency Committee for Employment 
released a printed check list con- 
taining 237 suggestions for mod- 
ern improvements in all parts of 
the house, exterior and interior, 
and going into considerably 
greater detail than the N. L. M. A. 
check list. The committee list, 
however, includes a great number 
of, items in which lumber plays 
no part, and is designed primarily 
as a guide to householders in giv- 
ing temporary employment to the 
idle. However, many items in- 
volving the use of lumber are in- 
cluded in the Government check 
list. 

Discussing the desirability of 
modernizing now, the President’s 
committee said: 

“New standards in the modern 
home are being set year by year. 
Unless a home has received recent 
alterations the chances are that its 
comfort, convenience and appear- 
ance can be improved greatly. Be- 
sides, wise improvement often in- 
creases sale or rental value by 
more than the amount invested, 
when the condition of the struc- 
ture and the neighborhood in 
which it is located are favorable. 

“There is no better time than 
during a business depression to 
bring the home up with the times 
through repairs and modern im- 
provements. Materials are at bar- 
gain prices. Plenty of good work- 
men are available. Often favor- 
able terms can be arranged for 
financing. 

“Local employment committees, 
modernizing bureaus, contractors, 
architects, dealers etc., can assist 
in giving advice and cost esti- 
mates. The check list at the back 
of this pamphlet may help house- 
holders to indicate their needs. A 
careful survey of the basement, 
interior and exterior of the house, 
and the grounds will immediately 
suggest many opportunities. for 
improvement.” 

The pamphlet containing the 
Government check list appears un- 
der the caption “Modernizing the 
Home.” 
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REALM OF THE RETAILER 


Proposed Methods for Restoring Home Values 


A Well Known Texas Dealer Discusses Problems Which Have Arisen 


From Faulty Financing and From Lost Standards 


H. W. Galbraith, of the Foxworth-Gal- 
braith Lumber Co., Amarillo, Tex., past 
president of the Texas Line Yard Retail 
Dealers’ Association and a widely known 
retailer of the Southwest, has been study- 
ing two problems which affect the lumber 
and building industries. The first had to do 
with building loans, and the second lies in 
the general field of understanding and ap- 
preciating home values. Mr. Galbraith is 
working out plans which he hopes to see 
applied on a national scale. As a public 
spirited citizen and as an executive of one 
of the big lumber companies of the country, 
he believes the time has come when these 
things must be dealt with on a comprehen- 
sive basis. 


The Menace of Haphazard Loans 


The first of these plans is aimed at cor- 
recting the situation which has grown out 
of haphazard loans on mortgage securities. 
It is based upon the belief that this has 
become a public problem which involves 
more than the interests of the borrower 
and lender and which must be solved, at 
least in part, upon the basis of public serv- 
ice. The industry has seen some disturb- 
ing flurries in the field of home financing; 
and these things are not only causing losses 
to the persons directly involved but are dis- 
turbing general real estate values. 

A number of dealers over the country are 
saying that there is a general lack of money 
for building loans. On the surface this ap- 
pears to be true, for not so many loans are 
being made. But Mr. Galbraith’s investiga- 
tions lead him to believe that there is plenty 
of money available or that it will be avail- 
able shortly; and that the scarcity is not of 
money. It is scarcity of sound loan invest- 
ments. This situation, the lack of secure 
mortgages and not the lack of loan money, 
goes back to the bad habits created by reck- 
less loans made in the past. 

Until less than a year ago large sums of 
money were actively seeking mortgage in- 
vestment. While the owners of this money 
would not admit a readiness to take risks 
on an unsound basis, the pressure of these 
funds for investment did result in loans 
made upon questionable security. This was 
bad enough in itself; but beyond the hazards 
created for borrowers and lenders, these 
questionable contracts had a community 
effect. They disturbed the resale market 
and largely destroyed owners’ equities in 
all homes. 


Making Homes Unsound Investments 


A home is admittedly a sound and wise 
investment for those who can afford it. It 
is sound and wise for those who can afford 
it because of factors broader than financial 
considerations. But Mr. Galbraith says 
frankly that the situation has reached a 
point where a _ conscientious lumberman 
hesitates to recommend it to a young cou- 


ple, starting in life, to whom financial 
safety is of extraordinary importance. A 
home can be recommended for the pleasure 
and satisfaction it will give the owners. 
It creates comfort and beauty and builds 
civic pride and good citizenship. But as a 
financial investment for people of slender 
means it has lost some of its old time safety. 
If these young people should have to sell 
their home within a few years they must 
anticipate a substantial loss on the sale. 
This surely is a serious situation. 

The explanation of this financial inse- 
curity is simple. New homes that carry 
loans running above 85 percent, and Mr. 
Galbraith says that in numerous cases they 
have run above 100 percent, are in them- 
selves questionable risks. They are usually 
built or bought by people with little or no 
money reserve; and it is too much to ex- 
pect that such loans will be made upon 
close and economical terms. To create a 
margin to cover so unusual a risk the loans 
necessarily cost more. There are brokerage 
fees, concealed charges and high interest 
rates. The owner may pay nothing down; 
but he must obligate himself to make heavy 
and long continued payments. It often hap- 
pens that when the nominal owner has met 
his payments for two or three years he still 
does not have a cent of real equity in his 
house; for the payments have gone to liqui- 
date the overburdens, and the amount yet 
to be paid is still equal, on a fair appraisal, 
to the total actual value of the house. In 
addition to this fact, the remaining pay- 
ments usually carry a high interest rate. 


The Effect Upon Home Equities 


If the owner were the only sufferer, the 
situation would be bad enough; but the by- 
products affect his neighbors. 

Suppose a man owns a house in which 
he has an equity of $2,000. For business 
or other reasons he finds it necessary to 
move to another city and wishes to sell. 
The nothing-down policy of building new 
houses makes it practically impossible for 
him to get a down payment covering his 
equity or for that matter to get any down 
payment at all. The prospective buyer 
would say, “Why should I make a heavy 
down payment on an old house, when I 
can get a new one built to suit me with 
only a nominal payment or perhaps with- 
out any payment at all?” The habit of 
overloaning sets the policy of the entire 
local real estate market. To dispose of his 
house the owner will probably have to sell 
on nothing down and on monthly payments 
practically equivalent to rent. If payments 
are made for a year or two and then the 
buyer decides to walk out, he figures that 
he has lost little or nothing. He considers 
that he has merely paid rent. Perhaps he 
leaves the house in a damaged condition. 
The former owner, with no down payment 
as a reserve, must recover his property by 
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process of law, pay any delinquent taxes, 
put the building in repair and search for 
another buyer. He is quite certain to have 
suffered a financial loss, not to count in the 
annoyance and the time lost. There is little 
wonder that careful people who must make 
every dollar count hesitate to become prop. 
erty owners. The excessive loan, nothing. 
down plan has impaired or destroyed the 
equities in all houses regardless of how they 
were built or financed. 

Thousands of houses, built for speculation 
and made possible by excessive and costly 
loans, are poorly constructed. The overbur- 
dens add so much to the selling price that 
there is always the temptation to the spec- 
ulative builder to reduce this price by leav- 
ing out construction quality where the 
omission will not show. Many of these 
houses, long before they are paid for, in- 
volve heavy repair bills. They deteriorate 
to the point where only a fraction of the 
original price can be recovered through re- 
sale. This naturally destroys confidence in 
the value of all houses. 


Improper Education 


As these things become known they have 
the effect of turning the mind of the noth- 
ing-down buyer in the direction of not try- 
ing to pay out. From the first day of his 
nominal ownership he has the clear idea 
that if the going gets hard or if the house 
starts going to pieces or if he wants to 
move to another city, he can walk out and 
let someone else do the worrying. The 
result upon the security of the loan is 
obvious. 

Occasionally a man with a reasonable 
amount of money but no knowledge of the 
situation comes to the city and prepares to 
buy a house. He remembers that a first 
mortgage is supposed to be about 60 per- 
cent of the property’s value. He finds a 
$6,000 house, carrying a 100 percent mort- 
gage, priced at $10,000. This figures out 
according to the 60 percent formula. Unless 
he gets some disinterested information he 
may buy the house at its enormous over- 
valuation. This overloading simply muddles 
the whole structure of real estate prices. 
Enough experiences of this kind in any city 
will destroy confidence in the market, and 
the people of the city will take to renting 
in self-defense. 

“For these reasons,’ Mr. Galbraith says, 
“I feel justified in stating that a surplus of 
cash available for building and the exces- 
sive overloading has in the past not only 
to a large extent destroyed the value of 
houses but also has tremendously impaired 
the collateral value of any home; making 


residential and all building loans more un- | 


attractive now than they have ever been in 
the past, thus necessitating more care and 
ultra-conservativeness on the part of the 
lender.” 

Mr. Galbraith desires to see the home 
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owner’s equity in his home re-established. 
He does not think there needs to be more 
money found; but he does believe that loan 
money should be so applied that the struc- 
ture of loans and loaning valuations may 
be corrected. 

One answer that has occurred to many 
is the curtailment of loans on houses built 
for speculation and greater care in making 
these loans. Mr. Galbraith says this is 
improving the situation somewhat, but the 
trouble seems to have spread until this 
remedy by itself is not completely effective. 

In Mr. Galbraith’s opinion the most 
promising hope of a solution lies in the 
extension of Federal aid to bona fide home 
owners. The purpose would not be the find- 
ing of greater sums of money but rather 
the re-establishing of loan valuations. 

If we understand Mr. Galbraith’s posi- 
tion, he does not ask that Federal money 
shall be used to finance all dwellings or 
even that it should be made available to 
all of them. He believes it should be 
offered only to real home owners who by 
reason of circumstances actually need 
Federal aid. Private lenders, finance com- 
panies, building and loan associations and 
the like would still have an important field 
and would actually be aided by the restora- 
tion of home values. 

There may be situations in which a pros- 
pect is justified in taking a 100 percent 
loan if he can get it and in paying the 
heavy overburden which it involves. Now 
and then a well paid industrial worker who 
has little capacity to save money in the 
usual way finds his saving habits so organ- 
ized by such an obligation that he eventu- 
ally owns a home. Without such an obliga- 
tion he probably would never save a cent. 
This man, under Mr. Galbraith’s plan, would 
be able in the course of years to refinance 
his undertaking on a less costly basis. 

There is the further factor that certain 
centralized corporations are offering liberal 
loans on houses built of the materials they 
furnish. These terms are attractive to per- 
sons with no accumulated savings; and un- 
less a similar loaning service can be offered 
locally, so certain people say, this out-of- 
town buying and financing may make more 
growth than its real value justifies. 


Setting the Standard 


But, again if we understand Mr. Gal- 
braith, he does not want to see this type of 
overloaded loan set the standard. In a good 
many places during the last few years just 
this thing has happened. Mr. Galbraith 
probably would not greatly object if only 
those people who can not be interested in 
careful financing become customers of the 
excessive overloads. This might do some 
local damage; but there is a limit to the 
possibility of controlling people for their 
own good. But he does object if no provi- 
sion is made for the protection of the care- 
ful investor and if this lack of provision 
discourages him to the extent that he gives 
up the idea of home ownership. Mr. Gal- 
braith does not want the least desirable 
risk who buys the speculative house to call 
the tune for the bona fide home owner who 
is willing to invest his savings. These care- 
ful owner-occupants are the persons he has 
in mind for Federai aid. 

The plan in brief includes such items as 
the following: The Federal loan would bear 
a reasonable but not an excessive rate of 
interest; 5 or 6 percent. Interest would be 
paid only upon the liquidated principal. 
The government can get funds by bond 
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issues at about 3% percent; and the margin 
of difference should carry the necessary 
overhead. 

Federal loans would be made only on 
houses in which the owners have lived for 
at least two years. If the owner desires to 
refinance or sell, a Federal loan of from 60 
to 75 percent could be gotten, based upon an 
exact appraisal of value. The loan would 
be amortized at the rate of 10 or 101 per- 
cent, paid in monthly installments; and this 
would take care of the interest and pay off 
the indebtedness in some fourteen years. If 
this loan were not large enough to cover the 
indebtedness, three years would be added to 
the time, with the provision that during the 
first three years only the interest would be 
paid on the Federal loan, and all principal 
payments during that time would be applied 
to the second mortgage. 


Restricted Loans 


Such Federal loans would be carefully re- 
stricted. Not only would they be available 
solely to persons whose circumstances 
placed them in need of Federal help, but 
they would apply only to houses within cer- 











Before 300 people the odd-shaped elm tree 
pictured above was signally honored last No- 
vember by bolting on it a flag decked bronze 
plate on which the following legend appeared: 
“This tree was a marker of an old Indian trail 
traveled by Chief Shabbona. In memory of 
Mark Westlake, U. S. soldier, World War.” 
The tree stands on woods property of Louis E. 
Lloyd, near Sycamore, IIl. 





tain value limits. These limits probably 
would be set at from $2,500 to $8,000; and 
loans would be available only to owners 
whose annual incomes were not more than 
$4,000 a year. In the event that the owner 
must move to another city and needs the 
loan to aid in selling his house, the income 
limit might be placed at $5,000. Owners 
able to finance their own dwellings would 
not be eligible. 

It will be seen from this outline that the 
loans under Mr. Galbraith’s proposed plan 
would cover but part of the field; the part 
that seems to need special consideration. 
Mr. Galbraith believes that in addition to 
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the benefit to actual borrowers, the plan 
would help set up sounder general stand- 
ards. 

Naturally a house two years old, financed 
in this way, would be a more attractive pur- 
chase than a new house on which such at- 
tractive rates and terms could not be ob- 
tained. The difficulty of selling a house 
after it has been lived in a year or two 
has been the worst obstruction of late in 
the way of proper investment of savings in 
the building of new homes. While at first 
glance some builders and material men 
might not like the idea of making an old 
home a more attractive purchase than a 
new one, Mr. Galbraith is sure that in the 
long run it would greatly stimulate the 
building of new homes. Few Americans can 
be sure of living all their lives in one city; 
and a chaotic resale market makes many 
hold back from investing in houses which 
may be hard to sell. Correcting the situa- 
tion would be of great value even to the 
owner who does not need Federal aid; for 
if market standards can be set along sound 
lines, all house values are stabilized. 

This is but a brief statement of a big 
project; one that in Mr. Galbraith’s opinion 
extends beyond the borders of the lumber 
and building industries and that becomes 
a fit candidate to be dealt with on the basis 
of national policy. It is this aspect of pub- 
lic interest which led Mr. Galbraith to sug- 
gest the use of Federal resources. This bare 
outline is presented to readers of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN for their thoughtful 
consideration and comment. 


Restoring the Values of Home Life 


The second plan fits in with the first, but 
it has not yet been developed to the point 
where Mr. Galbraith wishes to present it 
in detail. 

A by-product of haphazard financing has 
been a general destruction of the old under- 
standing and appreciation of the values of 
home life. Much high-pressure advertising 
has been used in selling articles that have 
obscured home living. No one desires to 
lower useful American standards or to deny 
to people a wide experience; but it is un- 
fortunate that some quiet home values have 
been lost in the scramble and that there 
seems to be no one to speak for them. 

If certain factors have discredited home 
ownership and have made it appear to be a 
racket, a nuisance or an unimportant part 
of life, and if other factors have obscured 
the values that can be found only in home 
living, then it would seem that both of these 
mistakes should be corrected at the same 
time. Financing may do the one; and re- 
education must do the other. 

Mr. Galbraith hopes that this re-education 
can be carried forward along broad lines; 
lines much broader than sales promotion, 
important and proper as that is. He hopes 
to see enlisted national leaders of civic, edu- 
cational and religious life; as well as public 
spirited and far-seeing business men. The 
plan has received the approval of a number 
of persons of national importance; and in 
due time, when details are further perfected, 
Mr. Galbraith will make it public. 





Of Course Not in America, But— 


According to a prominent British safety ex- 
pert, industry faces two major problems in 
carrying on accident prevention work. The 
first is to get workmen to use the guards which 
are provided, and the second is to get workers 
who receive slight injuries to report promptly 
for first aid—The Safe Worker. 
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Auto Agents Help Sell 
Garages 


Denver, Coro., April 20.—‘One of our man- 
agers has put on a campaign to sell private 
garages of the one- and two-car types on in- 
stallment payments,” said C. W. Richardson, 
general manager of the Sterling Lumber & In- 
vestment Co., which operates more than 40 
retail lumber yards in Colorado and Nebraska. 
“He is getting the co-operation of automobile 
sales agents, who, it was discovered, were ex- 
tremely anxious to co-operate as they found that 
quite frequently their sales of cars were re- 
tarded because prospects did not have garages 
and could not afford to pay out cash for a 
garage and still make a down payment on the 
cars. 


“The sales agencies were glad to refer all 
prospects to our yard, as it would tend to help 
them on their sales if the property owner could 
purchase a garage on monthly payments. 

“Our manager advertised garages as low as 
$10 a month for single garages, and $15 a month 
for double garages. This brought in a number 
of inquiries that turned out to be cash instead 
of credit deals. 

“In most instances, the owners had reduced 
their first mortgages materially, and wherever 
the mortgage is not too heavy, say not more 
than 50 or 60 percent of the value of the home, 
the manager would go ahead and sell the ga- 
rage and turn the notes over to the finance com- 
pany. 

“We are urging all of our yard managers to 
consider this co-operation with the automobile 
agencies as a means of increasing business, but 
of course we must look into the matter of the 
monthly payment on the car and any other 
monthly payments the prospect has obligated 
himself to make, to be certain that he will be 
able to meet his payments to us each month. 
It opens up an avenue of new sales, without 


competition, providing arrangements are made 
to sell the complete building, and of course sub- 
let the labor to one of the local contractors.” 


Displays Miniature Houses ''Be- 
fore and After" Remodeling 


ELLENBURG, WASH., April 18.—Hundreds of 
people interested in new ideas in building, re- 
modeling and in ways to make a home more 
modern, visited the Tum-A-Lum Lumber Co.’s 
open house here April 2 and 3. Displays of 
Firtex, models of built-in features, millwork, 
mahogany doors, oak floors, fireplace mantles, 
Etchkraft pictures and scores of new ideas in 
modern homemaking were on display for those 
who love new and better things for the home. 

And the paint man was busy. Dozens of 
people brought tables, chairs and other pieces of 
furniture to the company office to be painted. 
According to Harry Mitchell, manager of the 
local office, every can of paint dropped from an 
airplane was brought to the office, and theater 
tickets given as a reward to the finder. 

Among the most interesting features of the 
display were models of houses before and after 
remodeling. These created a great deal of in- 
terest, as did the models of poultry houses 
shown. Cromite zinc tiles, Nu-Shade for win- 
dow curtains, re-roofing, displays of clay, tile 
work for kitchens, and built-in ironing boards, 
telephone booths, cabinets, window seats, wall 
tables were among other features of the open- 
ing. Pat Mansfield, from the central office of 
the Tum-A-Lum Lumber Co., at Walla Walla, 
assisted Mr. Mitchell with the enterprise. 

The Tum-A-Lum Lumber Co.’s model home 
at Toppenish, Wash., has been sold to Mr. and 
Mrs. George A. Kennedy. The dwelling was 
built by the company as a demonstration of 
modern tendencies in home architecture and ap- 
pointments. During the day of inspection, over 
a thousand Toppenish residents viewed the 
home. 





letter of the alphabet. 
betically in this box. 


taken out and burned. 





This Week’s Timely Tip 


Simple System of Filing Order Copies 


A very simple manner of filing copies of customers’ orders has been 
evolved by the Federal Lumber Co., Denver, Colo.—a system that 
permits the quick obtaining of the order if it becomes necessary, and 
yet does not occupy much storage space in the files. Directly over 
the order desk is a pigeon-hole affair, with a compartment for each 

As the copies are ready they are filed alpha- 
At the end of the month the contents of each 
compartment are dropped flat into an envelope marked with the 
month and year and also with the corresponding letter of the alphabet. 
The collection of envelopes is then filed according to the month. If 
at any time it is desired to refer to the copy of the order, all that is 
necessary in order to locate the envelope containing same is to know 
the man’s name and the month in which the goods were purchased. 
The system is so simple that practically no space is needed in the 
store room. At the end of each three-year period the old orders are 








How to Mix and Apply Oriental 
Stucco 


An attractive folder, that will be of unusual 
interest and value to every lumber and build- 
ing material dealer, has just been prepared by 
the United States Gypsum Co., and is entitled 
“How to Mix and Apply Oriental Stucco.” 
These instructions are based on four essentials 
of good stucco practice—correct design, sound 
construction, right materials and proper appli- 
cation. This pamphlet describes and plainly 
illustrates the various steps, beginning with the 
foundation, through to the proper application of 
stucco on all types of buildings. It also de- 
scribes the process of overcoating old frame 
buildings with stucco. 

This is a piece of educational matter that 
may be used profitably by every dealer who, 
where stucco is applied by any of his customers, 
desires to see it done properly. 





Driver Training Reduces Truck 
Accidents 


Much more is being done than the public real- 
izes, to develop habits of safety and courtesy 
on the part of motor truck drivers, according 
to J. F. Bryan, managing director of the Illh- 
nois Lumber & Material Dealers’ Association. 

“This is shown,” he said, “by a survey re- 
cently made of the safety work and driver 
training being done by our members. Of those 
reporting, 35 percent have driver training sys- 
tems, and 97 percent are doing something to en- 
courage better driving. In terms of the trucks 
they operate, the showing is even better, as the 
operators of practically all our trucks, or 98 
percent, endeavor in some way to make their 
drivers careful and courteous. 

As is shown in the table below, it is gener- 
ally the practice among members of the asso- 
ciation to select their drivers according to pre- 
scribed qualifications; to take pains in properly 
instructing new drivers; to reward good per- 
formance on the part of their drivers by bo- 
nuses, salary increases or other means; to penal- 
ize poor performance by suspension, dismissal 
or other means; to have printed or posted rules 
for safe driving, and to require the report of 
all accidents on special forms. 

This survey was made in co-operation with 
the motor truck committee of the National Au- 
tomobile Chamber of Commerce, which has like- 
wise had the assistance of a large number of 
motor truck associations, chambers of com- 
merce, trade associations and safety councils in 
all parts of the country. 

The following table shows the combined re- 
sults of the returns to date in comparison with 
those for the Illinois Lumber & Material Deal- 


ers’ Association: 
Percent Percent 
of Fleets of Trucks 
Ilmda Nat'l Ilmda Nat'l 
Having driver training 


ee 35 41 34 69 
Doing something to 

encourage better 

ere ee 97 98 98 


Select drivers by pre- - 
scribed qualifications 62 62 67 76 
Instructing new driv- 


Ree rrr er 62 66 52 84 
Rewarding good per- 

SOPTRMIOR ic ticvstcoss 38 44 35 57 
Penalizing poor per- 

ED oktucneces 68 74 68 84 


Having printed or 
posted safety rules. 21 37 
Having special acci- 


dent report forms.. 35 57 31 79 
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Figures were asked as to the number of acci- 
dents and truck miles operated in the first half 
of 1930. From those who had the records to 
give them, it was found that combined the mem- 
bers of the Illinois Lumber & Material Dealers’ 
Association had a ratio of one accident to 25,330 
miles of operation, as compared with the na- 
tional average of one accident to 16,394 miles. 

Most of those who have tried driver training 
reported that it not only reduced accidents, but 
operating costs as well, and increases business 
by the building of good-will. 





Survey Shows That Retailers 
Carry Many Hardwoods 


Sr. Louis, Mo., April 20.—The St. Louis 
Hoo-Hoo Club has just compiled the results 
of a survey of hardwoods carried in stock by 
dealers here. The report is being made for 
the use of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
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with the customers other than those of his 
own department. The rule of each man for his 
own department holds to the extent of different 
trips by different department heads on the same 
job. Mr. Bell said: 


Lumbermen know that the same job may 
involve so many divergent factors that the 
policy of leaving the selling for the heads 
of the specific departments goes far toward 
meeting the necessity for the complete knowl- 
edge of a specialist. It follows naturally 
that if there is any one in the company who 
can furnish that knowledge, it is the depart- 
ment heads. The customers expect it and 
it is up to us to furnish the best possible 
planning brains. 





Truck Sign Is Fine Flooring 
Demonstrator 


An unusual and striking advertising stunt is 
that of Paul O. Moratz, of Bloomington, Ill. On 
the trucks used for delivering “Mora” hard- 











wood flooring, which is 
made in his mill, the 
signs are sections of 
the floor itself. In the 
illustration Mr. Moratz 
is shown standing be- 
side one of his delivery 
trucks bearing one of 
these signs. The sign 
has been on this truck 
over two years and is 
still bright and clean— 
an excellent demonstra- 
tion of the lasting 
qualities of “Mora” 
floors. Mr. Moratz 
does not install floors, 
his entire product being 
sold through retail lum- 








Association. Thirty-two yards sent in a re- 
port. Twenty-one yards report carrying plain 
red oak; seven, quartered red oak; eighteen 
carry plain white oak; nine, quartered white 
oak. Ten yards carry red gum; nine, sap gum; 
three, black gum, and two, tupelo. Twelve yards 
carry walnut and poplar; ten, cottonwood; nine, 
birch; eight, basswood, hickory and ash; six, 
magnolia and cherry; five, sycamore and chest- 
nut; four, elm; two, beech and hackberry; one, 
willow; and one, pecan. Five yards report 
carrying Mexican mahogany; four, Philippine 
mahogany; two balsa and African mahogany, 
and one Circassian walnut. Twenty-one yards 
report carrying oak flooring; sixteen, maple 
flooring. 





Department Heads Do Outside 
Sales Work 


Tucson, Ariz., April 20.—Based on the fact 
that 95 percent of the prospects it uncovers are 
closed through the operation of its follow-up 
system, the Corbett Lumber Co. has an abiding 
faith in the efficiency of that system. To the 
Corbett company “outside selling” means the 
immediate contacting of all prospects and upon 
this personal contact all sales depend other 
than the strictly drop-in business. W. A. Bell, 
secretary and assistant general manager, says 
the personal element is considered so important 
that outside selling is entrusted only to the 
heads of the individual departments. To these 
men and for that reason, Mr. Bell ascribes the 
“close to 100 percent” results in following 
through sales. 

As he is considered to be in the most advan- 
tageous position for such work, the head of 
the steel and sash department is assigned the 
task of acting as general scout for prospects in 
every branch. Every week or ten days he is 
expected to contact leading architects, acquire 
all the advance information possible on new or 
prospective homes, to examine plans and to 
note for the benefit of all departments whether 
the way is open for individual follow-ups. 
However, it is not his duty to discuss materials 


ber dealers. 


Makes Unique and Attractive 
Sales Display 


PEKIN, Itx., April 20—The Velde Lumber 
Co., of this city, has a unique and interesting 
method of advertising the line of paints and 
enamels which it carries. The sales and dis- 
play room occupies the entire width of the 
office. Along the back wall of the room has 
been constructed a model of a mantel as shown 
in the accompanying illustration. On this man- 
tel is a card which 
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Runs Snappy Little Ads 


PASADENA, CALir., April 18.—Although the 
Smith-Lindsey Lumber Co. runs only a small 
display ad in each of the local papers once a 
week, it gives them a personal touch that invites 
a reading. The space used is two inches deep 
by two columns wide, always uniform as to bor- 
der, type and general composition, but the copy 
is changed with each insertion. As these little 
ads appear with absolute regularity and carry 
messages that really tell something, they have 
won a wide circle of readers. 

Recently when the company acquired a large 
new truck, customers were informed of the pur- 
chase and were watching for its appearance on 
the streets. Just a news item, that’s all. An- 
other thought provoker was: “Take Notice— 
The new city building code requires 5 to 2-inch 
perfect wood shingles, or 85-pound roofing, on 
new residences.” 

3its of information for both consumer and 
contractor, little reminders that come at the 
right time, and show that the firm is awake to 
current conditions—all these are good copy, and 
have made the Smith-Lindsey ads “stand out.” 


New Materials Will Extend 
Range of Remodeling Work 


Advances in the design of new building ma- 
terials have just been announced by the Celotex 
Co. It is offering six new products, five of 
them new types of insulating material, and one 
a hard, grainless fiber board. Briefly describing 
these new products, C. E. Stedman, vice presi- 
dent and general sales manager, said: 

A new two-surface insulating board pro- 
vides a choice of finish, as one side has the 
familiar Celotex burlap finish, while the 
other side is smooth and even, though it re- 
tains enough of its fibrous character to make 
it a striking finish. The slightly fibrous fin- 
ish was adopted because it provides a suit- 
able base for modern stains and finishes and 
results in a surface which has a highly at- 
tractive appearance. 

An entirely new type of insulation is pro- 
vided by Cemesto-Board, which has a core of 
Celotex cane fiber insulation, armored with 
a tough layer of asbestos on one or both 
sides, so that it offers fire protection, per- 
manency, rigidity, waterproofing, pleasing 
appearances, light reflection and economy. It 
is suitable for wainscotings, siding, parti- 
tions, walls and ceilings, as color can be ap- 
plied readily, while a wide range of decora- 
tive effects is possible, for the surface can be 








reads as follows: “This 
mantel is a reproduc- 
tion of the original in 
the Joseph Webb house 
at Wethersfield, Conn., 
built in 1757.” Below 
this is a line: “Fin- 
ished in B. S. P. Glos- 
fast.” A customer en- 
tering the sales room is 
immediately attracted 
by this display and a 
lasting impression is 
created so that when- |§ I. 
ever in need of paint or 
enamel he will naturally 
think of the paint car- 
ried by the Velde Lum- 
ber Co. The illustra- 
tion shows a corner of 
the sales room where 
built-in fixtures are 
shown, as well as small 
models, bird _ houses, 
stepladders and other small articles, and on the 
table is displayed literature descriptive of the 
various items sold. 

The Velde company carries a complete stock 
of paints and enamels. An inventory of this 
stock is taken each week by a stock clerk, and 
orders are placed for just enough to complete 
the line of each item. This limits the amount 
of money tied up in stock and increases the 
turnover. 
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A corner of the salesroom maintained by the Velde Lumber Co., of 
Pekin, Ill., showing reproduction of a historic mantel 


cut through by sand blasting into an infinite 
variety of designs. 

Celotex Master Roof insulation is a full 
inch thick, and has insulating efficiency equal 
to that of Celotex low density refrigerator 
insulation. Its weight is not more than 950 
pounds a thousand feet, but it has sufficient 
density to support and protect roof cover- 
ings from puncture. 

An extra thick (%-inch), extra strong cane 
fiber sheathing board, felted to full thickness 
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without lamination, will meet the needs or 
home owners for extra comfort and extra 
strength. And a new Celotex lath is made a 
full %-inch thick, or a full inch thick, so 
that the builder may have a higher degree 
of insulation combined with greater rigidity, 
in a base to which plaster bonds with un- 
usual strength. 

The sixth new Celotex product is a new, 
hard panel board, which is rigid, tough, 
grainless and moisture resistant. It cuts and 
saws easily, and is smooth and pleasing to 
eye and touch. It is %-inch thick, 4 feet 
wide, and comes in 8-, 10- and _ 12-foot 
lengths. 

These new Celotex products are expected to 
be great aids to the retailer in meeting more 
closely the requirements of his trade. For re- 
modeling, the insulation board should be a ready 
seller, as it permits insulation to be combined 
with a new interior wall surface, while the new 
roof insulation will work in efficiently with it 
on many jobs. The decorative possibilities of 
Cemesto-board and the Hard Panel board open 
opportunities for extending the range of re- 
modeling work. Fuller information in regard 
to the qualities of these new materials may be 
obtained by addressing the Celotex Co., Chi- 
cago. 


Celebrates Sixtieth Year With 
One Concern 


HartrForD, Conn., April 20.—A notable event 
in local lumber circles was the celebration re- 
cently of the sixtieth anniversary of his asso- 
ciation with that concern by Charles C. Tomlin- 
son, president Edwin Taylor Lumber Co. and 
dean of Hartford’s lumber merchants. At his 
desk on the morning of this anniversary Mr. 
Tomlinson was greeted with baskets of flowers 
from officers and employees of the company and 
many congratulatory letters from friends and 
business associates. In the afternoon, Mr. Tom- 
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linson received many of these old friends at 
an informal gathering: in his office, among those 
present being builders, contractors and lumber 
dealers, many having been long retired from 
business. 

Mr. Tomlinson is in his eighty-fourth year 
but still is actively engaged in the business with 
which he has been associated for 60 years. At 
work at 8 o'clock every morning during the 
week, he often stays at the office until late in 
the afternoon. 

Mr. Tomlinson became president of the com- 








Charles C. Tomlinson surrounded by floral 
tributes from friends on his completion of 60 
years with the Taylor company 


Plywood Prominent in Retail 


Maintains Stocks of Plywood, 
Doors and Other Items 


Tacoma, WasH., April 18.—‘‘We are enthu- 
siastically behipd the program instituted by 
the plywood 2 Ab A ote. to familarize the 
retail lumbermen and the industrial users of 
plywood with the excellences of the fir and 
spruce plywood made here in the Northwest 
and the hundreds of purposes for which it is 
admirably suited,” said E. A. Wright, of the 
Pacific Mutual Door Co., of this city, today. 

Mr. Wright further pointed out that his 
own company is heavily interested financially 
in two large plywood manufacturing plants— 
those of the Olympia Veneer Co., Olympia, 
Wash., and the Aberdeen Plywood Co., Aber- 
deen, Wash.—and sells the entire large output 
of those factories. For many years his con- 
cern has been a stokholder in the Olympia 
Veneer Co., and in 1927, in conjunction with 
the Olympia company, it took over the Aber- 
deen Plywood Co. and its fine new plant. In 
this latter plant are made the giant plywood 
panels 60x120 inches in size. 

Starting more than thirty years ago with an 
organization to manufacture and sell fir doors 
—a new product at that time—the Pacific Mu- 
tual Door Co. has constantly increased its line 
of wood merchandise until today the company 
is carrying stock of fir plywood, fir doors, and 
dozens of fir millwork items, besides many 
items in pine, and other woods, at the six 
branch warehouses and shops of the company 
which are located at St. Paul, Kansas City, 
Chicago, Philadelphia, Brooklyn and Indian- 
apolis. The company aims to maintain com- 
plete stocks at each branch warehouse and 
give a dependable, satisfactory service to the 
retail lumber dealers in the surrounding ter- 
ritory. The continued growth of the company 
and its high standing as a distributing organ- 


ization in the eyes of the retail dealers, through 
whom its products are exclusively sold, attest 
the soundness of its merchandising policies, as 
well as the splendid quality of its goods. 





Boosting Better Homes 


Believing that the public is becoming more in- 
terested than ever before in the use of good ma- 
terials and in modern architecture, the American 
Plywood Corporation, of New London, Wis., is 
stressing those features in soliciting dealers to 
stock and sell plywood paneling. For example, 
it says to the dealer: “If you believe in finer 
homes, this fact should carry considerable 
weight with you. Plywood paneling is the ac- 
cepted interior finish in the finest and most ex- 
pensive homes and buildings, and yet it is well 
within the reach of the average home builder. 
A home need not be pretentious to enjoy the 
touch of richness imparted by this most beautiful 
of all interior finishing materials.” 

Another striking statement appearing in con- 
nection with this company’s advertising is this: 
“Tf the home is to continue as the greatest and 
most valuable institution in American life, it is 
your duty as a distributer of the materials used 
in home construction to see that the home 
builder is given every opportunity to select the 
best. To promote living within the home, help 
him make the interior more livable. Your busi- 
ness is an important factor in making home life 
delightful, interesting and attractive to every 
member of the family.” 

Officials of the American Plywood Corpora- 
tion report that they have had a gratifying reac- 
tion from the dealers to this type of appeal. 
Many dealers who are stocking these plywood 
panels made from various northern woods, are 
making profitable use of the service of the 
American Plywood Corporation, which gives 
advice, estimates costs and supplies other 
detailed services relevant to plywood paneling. 
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pany in 1925, following the death of Edwin P. 
Taylor. His first connection with the company 
was in 1871, when he entered the employ of 
Edwin Taylor, sr. Two years later Edwin Pp. 
Taylor entered his father’s employ as a clerk 
with Mr. Tomlinson. ‘ 

Discussing the present unemployment situa- 
tion and business depression, Mr. Tomlinson, al- 
ways an optimist, expressed the conviction that 
the bottom has been reached and that the upturn 
is now in progress, though return to normalcy 
will be slow at first. He said: “I have lived 
through several depressions more severe in my 
estimation than this one, and we have always 
come out of them.” 

In addition to his long activity as a success- 
ful lumberman, Mr. Tomlinson is probably the 
oldest Hartford resident to have made an air- 
plane trip. Without the knowledge at that 
time of his friends, Mr. Tomlinson two years 
ago flew to New York and back in company 
with his grandniece, Mrs. Charles W. Deed, 
Since that time he has been an ardent advocate 
of aviation. 

In 1923 Edwin Taylor and Mr. Tomlinson 
observed the completion of 50 years of close 
business relationship. In commemoration of 
that event a handsome brochure was published 
under the heading “A Partnership—1873-1923— 
A Short History of the Edwin Taylor Lumber 
Co.” This carried pictures of the founder of 
the company and other associates, a picture of 
the original mill that was burned in 1849, and 
other pictures, including groups of the yard and 
mill forces and a general view of the present 
extensive plant. Mr.. Tomlinson has always 
taken immense pride in the growth and develop- 
ment of the business with which he has had 
such a long connection. 





TIME AND SORROW are saved when we learn 
to profit from the experience of others. 


Dealers’ Sales 
Making It Easy to Sell Plywood 


In a recent letter to the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN, a well known retail lumber dealer in 
northern Illinois said that his sales in 1930 
were 29 percent in excess of those of the pre- 
vious year. He added the statement, though, 
that he attributed a part of this increase to 
having taken on another sideline. 


A line that is becoming of increasing impor- 
tance to every retail lumber dealer and which 
promises soon to get out of the class of a side- 
line and into that of a leader in the lumber 
dealer’s stock is plywood. In the March 21 
issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN was fe- 
corded an important event in the plywood in- 
dustry, this being the report of the consum- 
mation of plans by a group of Douglas fir ply- 
wood manufacturers for an intensive advertising 
and promotion campaign, calculated to acquaint 
the public, wood using industry and every fac- 
tor in the construction industry with the many 
uses of this unique material. The opening gun 
in this advertising campaign is being fired, and 
it carries with it’ an indication of how Douglas 
Fir Plywood Manufacturers, Seattle, Wash., 
plan to offer real sales help to the lumber 
dealers. 

Through this advertising campaign, architects 
and specifiers generally, as well as a wide range 
of consumers, will be shown how Douglas fir 
plywood can be used to advantage, and it 1s 
suggested that dealers tie in with this national 
advertising campaign. 

Dealers who have not already received it 
should ask for a copy of the Douglas Fir Ply- 
wood Construction Bulletin, which will be sup- 
plied free unon request. This bulletin contains 
money making suggestions and illustrates at- 
tractive uses of plywood that are of timely in- 
terest and will assist the dealer in building up 
a nice business in this line. 
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Llow Home Census Helped 
to Sell Kitchen Cabinets 


RockrorD, Itt., April 20.—Several months 
ago, in reviewing their business, officials of the 
J. H. Patterson Co., one of the largest lumber 
firms in Rockford, found that, while sales of 
kitchen cabinets had been fair, they were not 
what the officials decided they should be. Ac- 
cordingly, plans were immediately considered 
to remedy this. It was decided that a house- 
to-house canvass of the city in the nature of 
a home census be made to find out what the 
people of Rockford were going to do, whether 
they had kitchen cabinets in their homes, 
whether they had ever considered installation 
of a cabinet, whether they were now consider- 
ing the purchase of a cabinet, and other similar 
facts. A number of men, experts in canvassing 
work, were hired for 
the purpose. 

The entire city was 
covered and, during 
all of the work, not 
an attempt was made 
to sell a single person 
a thing. The canvass 
was merely a cam- 
paign to secure infor- 
mation and, as a re- 
sult, when persons 
were approached they 


ing the cabinet in detail were mailed to all 
prospective customers to acquaint them with all 
of the features of the line handled by the Pat- 
terson company and thus to weaken, if possible, 
their sales resistance. 


Firm Believer in Advertising 


The company is a firm believer in advertis- 
ing and always sees that it is used to advan- 
tage. Circulars are never sent out at random 
but only to persons who are customers, have 
been customers or are known to be prospective 
customers. This method has been found to pay 
much better returns per dollar invested and it 
is continually used by the Patterson firm in 
preference to any other. 
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House-to-House Canvass Made 
by Rockford Retailer for Pros- 
pects, and Solicitors, “ Follow- 


ing Up,” Get the Orders 


play, and, during its four-day run, the show 
attracted the greatest attendance in its eight- 
year history! And this was done despite the 
fact that the show was held in a vacant factory 
building on the outskirts of the city, whereas, 
in other years, it had been held in an exhibit 
hall in the heart of Rockford’s main business 
section ! 

The Patterson company is constantly adver- 
tising itself to the public, with signs on its 
offices and yards, every piece of advertising and 
the front of every one of its fleet of trucks 
proclaiming the firm’s slogan, “Here Comes 
Patterson.” On the rear of the trucks the 
slogan has been changed to “There Goes Pat- 
terson,.” 

Wherever the driv- 





a.) 





talked freely, unham- 
pered by the thought 
that the canvasser 
would use what they 
said as a wedge to 
force the sale of some 
goods. 

When the canvass 








ers go, the lettering, 
“J. H. Patterson, 
Lumber and Fuel,” on 
the backs of their neat 
uniforms calls atten- 
tion silently to the 
firm for which they 
work. Every employee 
of the company on 
trucks or in the yards 
wears a company uni- 
form, consisting of a 
well-fitting  coverall 
and a trim cap. 


The Patterson com- 
pany was established 
approximately forty 
years ago in Marengo, 
Ill., by J. H. Patter- 


son. Yards have been 
Ilda etiaeeaanieeal 





was completed, a full 
report was given the 
Patterson company. 
Then, fortified by a 
long list of prospects, 
officials of the firm set 
their own salesmen on 
the job “following up” in the wake of the can- 
vassers. And the company had no complaint to 
make after that about the sales! 

“The survey has developed more business and 
more prospective business despite the depres- 
sion than anything else we have ever at- 
tempted,” J. H. Patterson, president of the con- 
cern, declared in discussing the project. “Sales 
have been boosted tremendously and we have 
prospects for boosting them still more.” 

The cabinet handled by the Patterson com- 
pany features a one-piece sink that, together 
with the entire cabinet, can be supplied in any 
color to match any style and color of kitchen 
in the city. This fact is used as one of the 
main selling points by the Patterson men in 
making their sales. 

During the sales campaign circulars describ- 








View of the J. H. Patterson Co.’s display at the recent Rockford Own Your Home show, 
where was exhibited, among other things, the kitchen cabinet the company “pushed” by means 
of a house-to-house canvass of the city, which was conducted in the nature of a home census 


prior to staging an intensive sales campaign 


By means of personal solicitation, surveys 
and advertising such as were used so success- 
fully in selling the kitchen cabinets, the Patter- 
son company steadily “pushes” its goods. 

“There was a time when we could sit back 
and wait for the business to come in,” Mr. Pat- 
terson says. “But times have changed. The 
company that wants business can’t expect busi- 
ness to come in search of it. It has to go out 
and get it.” 

This year the eighth annual Rockford “Own 
Your Home” show, sponsored by the Real Es- 
tate Board in co-operation with the building 
material and home furnishing trades, was held 
in conjunction with the city’s annual automo- 
bile show, with the auto show on one floor of 
the exhibition building and the home show on 
another. The Patterson company had a big dis- 


gradually added at 
Huntley, Union, Lake 
Zurich, Wauconda, 
Rochelle, Freeport, 
Roscoe, Harlem and 
Rockford, Ill, until 
the firm now operates 
ten yards with headquarters in Rockford, where 
the main yard is now located. J. H. Patterson, 
the founder, is president, G. G. Patterson, his 
son, secretary and treasurer, and R. H. Perkins, 
vice president. 

The company was founded upon the basis 
that satisfied customers pay. And ever since 
its first day, it has consistently practiced the 
golden rule of business: “Do unto others as you 
would be done by!” 


Oh! 


Husband (In angry tone): “Who told you 
to stain the woodwork that color?” 

_Painter (At remodeling job): “Your wife, 
sir.” 


Husband (mildly) : 





“Pretty, isn’t it?” 





y 


J PATTERSON 





Fleet of cars and trucks used by the J. H. Patterson Co. in serving its customers in Rockford. The concern’s slogan “Here Come Patterson” can 


be seen on each of them 
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Michigan Dealer's Building Show Attracts 


15,000 Visitors - - 


LANSING, Micu., April 20.—Already some 
business has resulted from the building and 
remodeling show staged a month ago by the 
Rikerd Lumber Co. at its downtown yard, 
office and planing mill. The mill is located 
on East Michigan Avenue, only three blocks 
from Lansing’s main business corner, and 
about 15,000 people came to see “what makes 
the wheels go ’round” in a planing mill and 
lumber yard. “We felt well satisfied with 
our show,” the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN was 
told by A. R. Rikerd, secretary of the com- 
pany. 

“Business,” he explained in reviewing the 
events that led up to the decision to conduct 
such an exposition, “during the latter months 
of 1930 and early part of 1931 had continued 
at a low mark, and we believed something could 
be done to stimulate 


kitchen cabinets, asphalt roofing, stained shin- 
gles, paint and varnish, and overhead garage 
door hardware and other builders’ hardware 
items. 

Care and thought were given to the prepara- 
tion of the booths, and the theme of the entire 
exposition was “Build now to create jobs and 
thus end unemployment, and also to obtain 
quality in material and labor at a low price.” 
In a project of this kind the entire city could 
be interested. The fact that this is an oppor- 
tune time, from the standpoint of the home- 
owner himself, to get done “that modernizing 
or remodeling or repairing he’s been wanting 
to do” at a remarkably low cost was especially 
stressed in the signs and the exhibits them- 
selves. Suggestions for modernizing and im- 


proving the old place were made by some of 





spring and early sum- 
mer building, along | 
the line of repairing, 
modernizing, re-beau- 
tifying etc., especially 
if the fact could be 
gotten clearly before 
the people of this 
community that now 
is the most opportune 
time to do this work 
because of the low 
cost of materials and 
labor. We _ believed 
that a show of the 
kind we _ sponsored 
would be helpful. 
Then, too, it was our 
idea that a trip 





Contests Bring School Students; 
* Unemployment Relief Stressed 


to provide the cabinetwork for the home. 
These display booths were located on the 
second floor of the building. On the first floor 
is located the planing mill machinery, and a 
pathway, marked off by ropes and arrows, was 
arranged to direct the visitors on a tour of the 
entire mill and so to the booths above. On each 
machine was a card which indicated the name 
of the machine and the work it does. Out in 
the shipping room were shop trucks loaded 
with lumber or materials, and on each truck 
was a sign announcing whose residence or what 
public building was the destination of that load, 
Some of these preparations were mentioned 
in the company’s advertisements in the daily 
papers and elsewhere, and it also was exten- 
sively advertised that anybody driving to the 
yard would be able easily to find a parking 


place. This proved 
; to be an_ important 
feature, for Lansing 


is spread out over 
rather wide territory, 
and, as one of the ac- 
companying _ illustra- 
tions shows, many of 
the visitors arrived in 
automobiles. They 
found plenty of room 
in the lumber yard to 
leave their cars, and 
went on inside. 


At the entrance 
each person. was 
handed a _ numbered 
ticket on which he 


signed his name and 
address, then dropped 





through our plant, it in a barrel. Then 
showing how mate- they wandered down 
rials were handled, 4 few of the booths at the building and remodeling show presented by the Rikerd Lumber Co., the rope-marked path, 
work in process of of Lansing, Mich., in its mill. The lawn and garden furniture was made in the company’s own past the machines. 
being done, and such plant, as was also the breakfast alcove. Note the numerous other products which the lumber re- All along the route 


things would leave a 
lasting impression in 
people’s minds.” 

So the lumber com- 
pany officials made careful preparations for the 
event. Dealers in allied building and home tur- 
nishing lines were approached and willingly 
agreed to help the idea along by taking display 
space, for which they paid only a proportionate 
share of the cost of the newspaper advertising 
which announced the show. Included among 
these exhibitors were sellers of: Electrical sup- 
plies and equipment, tile and marble, plumbing 
and heating, hardware, furnaces, oil heaters, and 
all building materials. In addition, the lumber 
company arranged booths to display its own 
varied products, such as wallboard, insulation, 


tailer also handles; more of its varied stock was shown in other booths, and in another group 
of booths were the products of several different Lansing dealers in allied lines 


the displays, by means of models. 

A prominent part in the exhibition was taken 
by the products of the Rikerd company’s own 
mill, which is large and completely equipped, 
able to turn out quality millwork of all kinds. 
It is significant to note, however, that in spite 
of this the company also provides, for those of 
its customers who want kitchen cabinets and 
equipment built by a factory that specializes in 
such items, a complete line of ready-made, 
unit-plan kitchen cabinets built by one of the 
country’s oldest and largest manufacturers. 
One way or the other, the retailer is able thus 











were employees of the 
company, ready to as- 
sist or to answer in- 
; quiries. Also, at cer- 
tain “key places” were men to thoroughly ex- 
plain some especially important operation or 
piece of machinery. One was stationed at the 
dry kilns, to tell the visitors about the method 
of drying, the capacity of the kilns, the in- 
struments for testing moisture content, and 
other interesting and educational bits of in- 
formation. Among the other places deemed 
sufficiently important to have men at hand 
were the power plant and engine room, the 
large planer, electric molders, Linderman ma- 
chine, and band saws. The electric generator 


which provides the planit’s power was kept run- 

















Left—How parking space was arranged in the yard; Right—a display of millwork made in the Rikerd company’s own mill 
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ning all the time, and every twenty minutes or 
half-hour other machines were operated for 
fve minutes or so. The band saw operator was 
kept busy sawing out wallboard rabbits, birds 
and various other animals which were passed 
to visitors as they came through the mill. 
The noise from the operation of the machines 
did not cause any annoyance in the booths be- 
cause they were on the second floor. 

When the visitors had been through the en- 
tire show and came to the exit they were given 
the opportunity of buying, at or below cost, 
novelties such as bread boards, doll cradles, 
doll beds, and cord boxes for the kitchen, which 
had been made in the Rikerd mill for the occa- 
sion. The purpose of the novelty booth was 
to have the purchaser later explain to some 
admiring friend, “Oh, yes, I got that down at 
Rikerd’s.” 

On Friday a check showed that the actual 
attendance was 506 adults and 517 children. 
The popularity of the event with the rising 
generation was no mere accident. The lum- 
ber company wanted the young folks, and made 
a special effort to get them. Three attendance 
contests, for pupils of the various high schools, 
junior high schools and Catholic schools, re- 
spectively, in each case had as a prize for the 
highest percentage of attendance a_ beautiful 
floor lamp, made in the company’s mill. Tick- 
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ets were provided each room in each school in- 
volved, and the student deposited his ticket in 
a box after going through the mill, to prove 
his attendance. 

“There was some question,” commented Mr. 
Rikerd, “as to the advisability of conducting 
such contests, as the children are considerable 
bother, but on the whole we think it well worth 
while, considering the fact that children of this 
age are soon to be purchasers, and even now 
carry considerable weight in the family pur- 
chasing decisions.” 

The big event of the week was on Satur- 
day night, March 21, when with a large crowd 
present several prizes were given certain of 
those who attended; all the prizes were made 
in the company’s mill. At that time the only 
program of the week (except for a musical 
program offered each afternoon and moved to 
different parts of the show to call attention 
to various booths) was presented. Talks were 
made by executives of the company, among 
whom are: Hiram W. Rikerd, president; W. 
J. Burgess, vice president and general man- 
ager; A. R. Rikerd, secretary; and E. S. Por- 
ter, treasurer. Others who spoke were the 
president of the Lansing Chamber of Com- 
merce and the city attorney; the latter was 
“pinch-hitting” for the mayor, who had ex- 


pected to attend but was called out of town. 


Collections Pick Up 
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“It has already created some business,” con- 
cluded A. R. Rikerd, “but we believe the re- 
sults of a show of this kind will be reflected 
in business all through the year and for suc- 
ceeding years.” 





Financing Does Sell Homes— 
A Hint to Doubters 


“Tn the early part of 1930,” says J. A. Web- 
ber, manager of Montgomery Ward & Co.’s 
division of homes, “Ward’s announced a new 
loan plan which made available a huge fund for 
those who intended to build one- or two-family 
residences. It was predicted at that time that 
the plan would stimulate home building activity, 
and thereby increase the amount of work for 
local building tradesmen.” The company’s re- 
port for the first ten weeks of 1931 shows that 
sales were 2814 percent ahead of those for the 
corresponding period of 1930, although the 1930 
total sales were 24 percent ahead of those of 
1929. “The continued increase in sales during 
the last fourteen and a half months,” says Mr. 
Webber, “seems to upset the commonly accepted 
notion that people are not prepared to build at 
this time.” 


When Kansas Lumber Merchant Charges 


Interest on All Overdue Accounts 





MANHATTAN, KaAn., April 20.— 
“We have found that charging a 
small rate of interest on overdue 
accounts has proved a stimulant to 
collections,” declared H. S. Ramey, 
proprietor of the Ramey Bros. 
Lumber & Coal Co., 2nd and Hous- 
ton streets. “And we have found 
that when the reason for the in- 
terest charge is explained in the 
proper way, the customer does not 
become angry, or take his business 
elsewhere. 

“When a bill becomes past due, 
we explain to the customer that 
we have had to pay for the sup- 
plies we sold him. This explana- 
tion is made in a business-like way. 
We tell the customer that we are 
not trying to force him to pay if 
he is not able to meet the obliga- 
tion at this time, but that we con- 
sider it only fair to charge interest 
on the money owed us. The rate 
we charge is only 5 percent. 

“In many instances, the customer 
sees our side of the proposition, 
and scrapes the money together. 
Those who are unable to pay up 
apparently are willing to pay the 
small interest charge, recognizing 
that the money is rightfully due us 
and that we are really lending it to 
them.” 

Mr. Ramey explained that no dis- 
count 1s given for cash except on 
purchases of $500 or more, and 
then only 2 percent is allowed. 

“We have made it a practice not 
to allow discounts on small pur- 
chases,” he said. “Such a practice 
can cause hard feelings, especially 
in a town.,the size of Manhattan. 
If one person is granted a discount 
it 1s not long before others hear 
about it and invariably they will 
want the same discount on- their 
small purchases.” 

. The Ramey yard, 250 by 450 feet, 
1S very compactly arranged. Every 
type of building ..material that 
might be asked for is kept on dis- 
play. The office is located in the 
northwest corner of the yard, on 


the street corner. A very attrac- 
tive paint department is located im- 
mediately off the office. The cov- 
ered lumber sheds run north and 
south, and the lumber therein is 
neatly piled. 

The salesroom is located in the 
office. Roofing and shingle samples 


f 


connection with a paint company 
at Kansas City, Mo., and this ad- 
vertising of paints has helped his 
lumber business, Mr. Ramey said. 
“The same holds true the other 
way around,’>he said. “Customers 
who come to our store for paint 
are asked concerning their lumber 




















Designed for utility, the office building of the Ramey Bros. Lumber 
& Coal Co. presents a businesslike aspect 


are displayed at the front of the 
office. In the back is the paint de- 
partment, with a separate room for 
the oils. Moldings, doors, windows 
and hardwood flooring are kept in 
the first lumber shed, next to the 
office. Moldings are sorted into 
sizes, and kept in small shelf com- 
partments. 

“In my opinion, no lumber yard 
is complete without a paint depart- 
ment,” declared Mr. Ramey. “In- 
come from that source goes a long 
way in helping to pay the overhead. 
The sale of paint should go hand 
in hand with the sale of lumber. 
When anyone buys a load of lum- 
ber, or even a small amount, our 
employees are instructed to men- 
tion the need of paint. A little 
sales talk at the time the lumber 
is purchased in many instances re- 
sults in the customer taking home 
an order of paint. Otherwise, he 
may wait until he has _ erected 
whatever he intends to build, and 
then go elsewhere for his paint.” 

Extensive advertising is done in 


needs. We have sold many orders 
of lumber and other materials to 
customers who were attracted to 
our store by our paint advertise- 
ments. When a customer comes in 
to settle his bill, our employees 
usually suggest paint, especially if 
the bill being paid is for lumber. 
This helps, too.” 

Newspaper advertisements are 
carried each week, in all three local 
newspapers. A market letter is 
circulated among the rural buyers 
once each month, suggesting sea- 
sonal improvements. Mr. Ramey 
estimates that he spends 1% to 2 
percent of his gross sales each year 
for advertising. 

“T am a firm believer in adver- 
tising,” Mr. Ramey said. “I rea- 
lize quite well that if I should stop 
advertising my business would fall 
off. Constant reminders in the form 
of newspaper advertisements or 
direct-mail matter not oniy serve to 
keep our name and business in the 
limelight, but often prove an incen- 
tive to get the customer to come in 


now instead of waiting until later 
to do his purchasing. 

“We have built up a profitable 
rural business by means of our sea- 
sonal market letters. These are 
sent to the farmers once each 
month. The letters suggest season- 
able types of farm buildings. By 
suggesting a_ different building 
each month we often interest farm- 
ers who are in need of that par- 
ticular building.” 

Lumber is not delivered into the 
country without extra charge. 
Forty cents per mile one way is 
charged for country deliveries. 
This additional charge does not af- 
fect sales in any way, according to 
Mr. Ramey. Farmers as a rule 
expect to haul their lumber, and 
only rarely is it necessary to de- 
liver to the rural districts. 

Circulars suggesting remodeling 
are sent to Manhattan residents 
each spring with very good re- 
sults. The greatest percentage of 
remodeling business in Manhattan 
is obtained as a result of these cir- 
culars, in Mr. Ramey’s opinion. 

This spring Mr. Ramey plans 
to build for display a complete line 
of “farm furniture.” Although he 
has not followed this practice in 
the past, he has come to the con- 
clusion that he has been losing a 
great deal of rural business by not 
having samples of various farm 
equipment made up. Mr. Ramey 
spends a great deal of his time in 
the rural sections making friends 
with the farmers. As a result of 
these visits he believes the farm 
furniture idea will pay. By visiting 
the farmers personally, and being 
able to talk their language, Mr. 
Ramey has built up a large and 
valuable rural mailing list. 

Mr. Ramey and his brother 
started in the lumber business on 
Oct. 1, 1910. The brother died 
eight years ago. Prior to 1910, Mr. 
Ramey had in the coal and 
lumber business in another Kansas 
town since 1963, 
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Company Transfers Sales Office to Shreveport 


Sureverort, La., April 20.—Approximately 
one-half of the seventh floor of the Commercial 
National Bank Building will be occupied, effec- 
tive May 15, by the main sales headquarters of 
the Frost Lumber Industries (Inc.), recently 
removed from St. Louis to Shreveport, with J. 
L. Avery in charge as sales manager. 

Eight members of the sales personnel have 
moved here, and two or three additional em- 
ployees will be designated within the next sev- 
eral days. The following have come to Shreve- 
port with the organization: 

L. J. Boykin, sales manager of the south- 
ern pine division. He formerly was head of 
the Boykin Lumber Co., of Houston, Tex., and 
handled the sales of the Gulf Lumber Co., of 
Fullerton, La., up to the time that great plant 
exhausted its timber supply and ceased opera- 
ations. He will move his family to Shreve- 
port following the close of the present school 
session; A. H. Haack, traffic manager; F. V. 
Glynn, manager of the claim department; 
Miss Ella Voltmer, order clerk; Miss Ellen 
Kasch, stenographer and employee of the col- 
lection department; Ray Wissing, keeper of 
stock records; Paul Gruber, record clerk. All 
except Mr. Boykin are from the St. Louis of- 
fice, having the same positions here as at Bt. 
Louis, 

The two or three additional members of the 
personnel at Shreveport, Mr. Avery announced, 
will take the places of those left in the branch 
office at St. Louis, where Ed Hayes is district 
sales manager, and Don Wylie manager of the 
wrapped trim department. They will be named 
during the coming week, it is planned. 

The sales headquarters are already in opera- 
tion at Shreveport, the auditor and one or two 
others having taken quarters on the seventh 


Stop Car Roof 


St. Louis, Mo., April 20.—At a recent meet- 
ing here of the Trans-Missouri-Kansas Ship- 
pers’ Board, a matter of considerable impor- 
tance to the lumber industry was discussed. 
The official report of the proceedings quotes the 
chairman: “A question has arisen as to dam- 
age to flour shipments by reason of condensa- 
tion. E. H. Hogueland, chairman of the grain 
products section and president of the South- 
western Millers’ League, will lead the discus- 
sion on that subject.” He then introduced 
Mr. Hogueland, who said: 


Flour millers of this section are meeting 
with increasing difficulty in the handling of 
flour and feed shipments due to the fact 
that the carriers are constantly increasing 
the number of steel cars available for flour 
and feed loading. This problem has grown 
to such an extent that some weeks ago we 
sent out a questionnaire to members ask- 
ing them to advise us how many claims 
they have had in the last two years due to 
damage caused by condensation or sweating 
on account of steel roof and steel end cars. 
Some twenty-five large mills have reported 
that they have experienced more or less 
trouble during the winter months when the 
weather is changeable, from cold to mild 
weather, or for example when shipments 
move out of Minneapolis or Kansas City in 
cold weather into warmer territory. It is 
difficult to determine what causes the mois- 
ture on the roof, but there seems to be a 
very extensive amount of damage occurring. 
It is not so much to the flour itself but it 
spots the sacks, making the flour more or 
less unsalable. 


The cases reported to me run around 175 
to 200 for two years. We asked how many 
were protecting the lading and we found 
practically all mills were protecting it with 
paper, which costs from $1.50 to $5 per car 
and which is paid for by the shipper. 

Another inquiry was. whether the flour was 
loaded from packers or storage. Many re- 
ported that they were loading both ways, 
but it is practically impossible for the larger 





floor of the Commercial National Bank Build- 
ing, while the others are using temporary quar- 
ters in the main offices of Frost Lumber Indus- 
tries (Inc.), on the sixth floor of the same 
building. As soon as present occupants move 


out on the seventh floor, by May 15, it is ar- 
ranged, all of the eight rooms on that floor, 
assigned to Mr. Avery’s department, will be 
taken over. 








J. L. AVERY, L. J. BOYKIN, 
Shreveport, La.; Shreveport, La.; 


Sales Manager for Sales Manager 
Frost Lumber Indus- Southern Pine 
tries (Inc.) Division 


Condensation by 


mills to load much from storage. In Kan- 
sas City, for example, 95 percent moves 
from the packers to the cars. Efforts are 
made to keep the cars open as long as pos- 
sible and air them as much as can be done. 

We asked the mills if they found this 
condensation occurred in any particular ter- 
ritory. The answer was general; it occurs 
throughout the country during the winter 
months. 

We also made inquiry as to whether or not 
they have experienced any similar difficulty 
with shipments loaded in wooden roofed cars, 
and practically all reported they have had no 
difficulty with these cars. 

We also asked suggestions as to eliminat- 
ing the trouble. One suggestion was to line 
the top of the cars with Celotex. Several re- 
ported they have no difficulty with Canadian 
Pacific cars; they are lined with lumber. 

This is a problem we think merits the con- 
sideration of this board. We think the rail- 
roads should make a greater effort to provide 
proper cars for our loading. So long as we 
had cars with wood roofs we had no trouble, 
but with the increase of steel roof cars we 
have this trouble, and we have brought it to 
the board with the hope that something may 
be worked out with the carriers. 


In the discussion that followed Mr. Hogue- 
land’s statement, a suggestion was made by a 
representative of one of the railroads that the 
flour mills install equipment for cooling the 
flour before loading. A representative of the 
Pillsbury mills was asked for a statement, and 
he said that installing equipment for pre-cooling 
the flour is out of the question because of the 
expense involved. He said that after a thorough 
study of the question for four years and mak- 
ing some extensive tests, they have found what 
promises to be a solution of the trouble. In 
this connection he said that he had got a car- 
rier to let him fix a car the way he wanted it 
and that car has made eight trips between 
Minneapolis and Chicago. He said that he 





Although Mr. Avery did not return from S¢t. 
Louis, where he spent several days in connec- 
tion with the transfer, until last Thursday, the 
main sales office is already in full operation, 
there having been no delay or confusion due to 
the change from St. Louis. Mr. Avery was out 
of the city again Friday on business, but was in 
his office Saturday and gave the above informa- 
tion to a representative of the AMERICAN Lum- 
BERMAN, which in last week’s issue carried an 
announcement of the company’s decision to 
transfer the sales office to Shreveport. This an- 
nouncement was carried immediately following 
a visit to St. Louis, by E. A. Frost, president. 

Mr. Avery, the new sales manager, is one of 
the best known and most popular lumbermen of 
this part of the country. He has been with the 
Frost interests here for the last twenty years, 
He succeeds the late C. W. Nelson, vice presi- 
dent, who took charge of the sales office at St. 
Louis following the death less than a year ago 
of R. B. Bearden. The office had been in St, 
Louis nearly forty years. 

The removal of the sales headquarters to 
Shreveport, home of Mr. Frost, the president 
of the company, is being hailed with general 
pleasure locally. 





THE LUMBER and building group is the larg- 
est retail business in West Allis, Wis., accord- 
ing to figures for 1929 released from the census 
report of the Federal Government on that 
Milwaukee suburb. This showed a total of 22 
stores and yards for the suburb with a popu- 
lation of 34,671 and a retail trade in the $14- 
700,000 class. These lumber stores and yards 
reported 289 full time employees, and a total 
retail business of $4,683,188. 


Use of Wood 


had experimented with various types of wood 
and finally discovered that Idaho white pine, 
undressed, gave the most satisfactory service. 
He said that in the tests, vapor was sprayed 
against steel, and against rough and dressed 
boards of Idaho pine. He said the steel 
started to drip water in 2% seconds, the 
dressed boards started at 2% minutes, and the 
undressed boards stood under the test 12% 
minutes, with no indication of drippage at all. 
Further describing the tests made, he said: 


On this car I tried out we lined one-half 
of the steel roof with 6-inch boards with a 
half-inch shiplap, dressed side up against the 
steel roof, and put the rough part, as it 
comes off the log, exposed to the interior of 
the car. I did not line the entire car because 
I wanted to get comparative tests under the 
same conditions with the same car. So lI 
used this board and covered one-half of the 
roof of the car, leaving the rough part ex- 
posed to the interior so that when the air 
came up it would hit it. On the first trip it 
made to Chicago I examined the car and the 
board was just a little moist. The weather 
was not as favorable for condensation as it 
might have been, but we had 30 or 40 sacks 
wet in the other end of the car. The next 
time I made a special trip to Chicago to 
see this car—I followed it through myself in 
making these tests—the weather was ideal 
for condensation; about 2 degrees above zero, 
with heavy humidity. We loaded one-half of 
the car, the half with the wood roof lining, 
with 18 tons of hot flour, just as hot as we 
could get it. In the other end we put feed 
and some flour in it, cool flour. I went to 
Chicago—that car was four days and five 
nights en route—and 150 sacks in the steel 
end were wet and the lined end dry. That 
car has made eight trips and on every trip 
my end of the car has been dry. I have just 
received a telegram covering the last trip and 
it says: “Specially prepared end perfect, other 
end 60 sacks wet.” That is the eighth trip 
this car has made. 
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Joys of Home Owning 


A Position in the Community 

y FTER ALL there is 
a good deal of pride 
at the back of that 
perennial grouch that 
blossoms about this 
time every year— 
the plaint of the tax- 
payer. Loudly he may roar about the 
iniquitous bond issues voted by the fel- 
lows who don’t own a foot of land any- 
where, but at the bottom of his heart he 
knows he wouldn’t change places with one 
of those poor wretches for anything. The 
man who has something to pay taxes on 
is a substantial, worth while citizen of the 
community, and the man who pays rent 
fully realizes that fact every time he 
hands out so much a month on something 
he never possesses. 

Home owners make the community as 
anyone knows. In fact home owners are 
the community, for there would be none 
without them. 

Every town or village in the land grew 
up around a nucleus of pioneer home 
owners who in most instances built those 
homes with their own hands. Every com- 
munity depends absolutely on the re- 
sponsible home owner for its support. 

Thus the man who owns a home has a 
dignity and an importance that the renter 
can not know. So has his wife and so 
have his children. They have a keen per- 
sonal interest in every item of improve- 
ment, in every movement for social, civic 
or religious welfare. They are recognized 
as permanent, responsible citizens who 
are bound to work for the best interests 
of their neighborhood. They are re- 
spected and trusted and they have some- 
thing to say about civic matters. 

The home owner finds himself a mem- 
ber of a friendly, congenial society whose 
chief interests are exactly the same as his 
own. Pavements, light, water, sewer, 
schools, churches, public nuisances and 
community eyesores are matters of vital 
importance to all of them. They work 
together, have an endless lot of things in 
common to talk about, and the renter in 
the community finds himself an outsider, 
sometimes referred to as a “lucky dog” 
because he doesn’t have these things to 
worry about, but nonetheless a hopeless 
outsider who never has a real part in 
community life. 

There is a quiet, comfortable satisfac- 
tion about living in your own home that 
is especially appreciated by the lady of the 
house. Her position in local society is 
immensely benefited by this dignity of 








property ownership. She doesn’t have to 
impress her importance upon anybody; 
it is obvious immediately it becomes 
known that her family owns a bit of land 
and a house. That is the solid founda- 
tion of all wealth and most worth, and 
there is a profound respect for the own- 
ership of real property that is inborn. 

Children whose father owns the home 
they live in are not likely to develop any- 
thing like an inferiority complex. Neither 
are they likely to develop an unfounded 
conceit of themselves. They will learn 
real values, civic duties and _ responsi- 
bilities, and above all will acquire a self 
reliance and self respect that are the nat- 
ural concomitants of a respected posi- 
tion in the community. 

*- FF 

IN A RENTED house the love of home 
can not grow. Interest in one’s fellows 
is reduced to almost nothing. Public 
spirit is not sustained by private interest, 
and while a resident in the community 
the renter is not in fact one of it. 

, 27 2 


Why Want a Home 


') THINK MY earli- 
yest wish for a 
home,” writes a 
wife and mother, 
‘came from the de- 
| sire for ‘“posses- 
‘sions’ or possibly 
from the instinct that most of us possess ; 
but when I realized clearly that the home 
owners in a community are, as a rule, the 
most important citizens, then I wanted a 
home so that I would feel I ‘truly be- 
longed.’ 

“Later came the demand from within 
for self expression; I wanted a garden; 
trees that we planted; a trellis of our 
planning over the door, with a rose climb- 
ing on it which I trained. 

“T wanted the sense of security a home 
gives, the certain sure refuge that shuts 
us in from all the world without. 

“Then for the sake of our two children, 
I want a permanent abiding place. Chil- 
dren are like trees, they do not thrive 
with too frequent transplanting. The 
tendrils of our early affections reach out 
for sure support; and the character is 
developed by early associations. 

“Children who grow up in their own 
homes have more respect for the belong- 
ings of their neighbors—in a word, make 
better citizens. Then, too, the memories 
we store in early life play a large part in 
our happiness later in life. 





“Summing up why I want a home: 


“1—The desire for possession. 

“2—The wish to be a real part in the 
community. 

“3—The chance of self expression. 

“4__The protection it gives. 

“S—To give the children the best op- 
portunity for development of character 
and happiness in later life.” 


yf 
A Recipe for Happiness 


VERYWHERE folks 
: are realizing the 

A fallacy of the no- 
—4# tion that they are 
securing lasting 
pleasure and satis- 
faction in spending 
money savings for luxuries and extrava- 
gances. They are seeking something that 
will satisfy and benefit them—and they 
find it in a HOME. 

A home of your own is a recipe for 
permanent happiness. 

A good home is a wise economy, no 
matter what kind of “times” we are hav- 
ing, but in these days of low prices it is 
a better investment than usual. No in- 
vestment that you can make today will 
pay such large dividends of pleasure, 
pride and satisfaction as a home. 

General home ownership would correct 
some of our most urgent modern prob- 
lems. To build and live in your own 
home will not only solve many of your 
problems and make your life happier, but 
it is a good business move. However, 
you can not figure everything in money 
terms. 

Sacrifices must be made, it is true, if 
you would have this supreme satisfaction 
of owning and living in a home built to 
your own order and according to your 
own taste and needs. But nothing worth 
having in this world or the next, we be- 
lieve, can be had without paying for it. 
Something must be sacrificed for every 
good thing and if it is good enough, we 
glory in the sacrifice. The things that 
have to be given up for the sake of hav- 
ing a home are usually of little real, last- 
ing worth. They are the things that pass 
in a day and are forgotten in a week. 
But the home lasts your lifetime and long 
after that it will go down in the memories 
of your children as a beloved and happy 
place where the best years of their lives 
were spent. 

Whatever you pay for it, the home 
your children are reared in is more than 
worth it. 







This page is written for the general public with the purpose of encouraging and spreading the idea of home 


owning and home improvement and to help create business. 


Show it to your editor. 


Free reprints on request. 
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National Production, Shipments and Orders 


_ Wasutncton, D. C., April 20.—Following is the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association report for the week ended April 11, and for 
fourteen w eeks ended that date, covering mills whose statistics for both 1931 and 1930 are available, and percentage comparison with statistics of 
identical mills for the corresponding period of 1930: 


ONE WEEE 

Softwoods: 

Southern Pine Association...... see eeeeeceeee 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association........ 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association... 


Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association... 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn.. 


North Carolina Pine Association............. 
a oo ar de tl aaa ie A A ee 

Hardwoods: 

Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute.......... 

Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn 
EE ns cowed bald bwin see wane ae 
CT Ace tea eae awa kite kaed aes 

FOURTEEN WEEKES 

Softwoods: 

BOUEMOTe Fie ASGOCIMEION <n cccsccvccceccece 

West Coast Lumbermen’s Association........ 

Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association 


California White & Sugar Pine Mfrs.’ Assn.+.. 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association... 


Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn.. 

North Carolina Pine Association......... . 
i oe cece ee ekawe man ewe Te 

Hardwoods: 

Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute.......... 

Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn.. 
i i se cetera a ehh aie weenie aes 
nt Cn ccveceadterbdecenees tb avenue wa 
*Average weekly number. {Ten weeks. 





No. of Percent Percent Percent 
Mills Production of 1930 Shipments’ of 1930 Orders of 193 
121 36,180,000 67 38,913,000 77 31,710,000 69 
195 110,846,000 62 114,693,000 72 129,117,000 74 
61 31,912,000 67 24,110,000 64 22,446,000 63 
7 4,313,000 90 2,463,000 62 2,557,000 59 
19 1,905,000 81 1,040,000 74 1,379,000 79 
40 4,554,000 73 4,206,000 96 3,480,000 103 
443 189,710,000 65 185,425,000 72 "190,689,000 "72 
180 16,178,000 55 18,256,000 70 17,604,000 72 
19 3,036,000 53 2,176,000 66 1,654,000 77 
199 19,214,000 55 20,432,000 70 19,258,000 73 
623 208,924,000 64 205,857,000 72 209,947,000 72 
Mills 
teporting* 
123 459,358,000 66 498,834,000 77 513,723,000 77 
195 1,364,975,000 63 1,439,700,000 72 1,515,027,000 75 
62 291,180,000 63 371,912,000 77 346,712,000 71 
25 57,065,000 84 152,218,000 82 149,268,000 72 
7 22,849,000 76 36,873,000 70 37,430,000 85 
22 26,026,000 59 16,573,000 68 17,610,000 59 
46 60,671,000 63 69,370,000 93 56,927,000 77 
{80 2,318,304,000 64 2,624,693,000 74 2,668,407,000 "5 
172 223,199,000 57 260,707,000 76 269,826.000 80 
22 56,202,000 55 34,779,000 62 36,175,000 66 
194 279,401,000 57 295,486,000 74 306,001,000 "8 
652 2,597,705,000 63 2,920,179,000 74 2,974,408,000 75 





Relation of Unfilled Orders to Stocks 


Wasnuincton, D. C., April 20—Following is a statement for five associations of 


stock footage April 11, and the percentage relationship of unfilled orders for stocks: 


Orders of 


No. of Gross Unfilled Stocks— 

Association— Mills Stocks Orders Percent 
Southern Pine AsSo0ciation. ..occcccccccccccscccce 118 849,283,000 102,312,000 12 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association........... 165 1,454,151,000 100,646,000 28 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association....... $2 1,208,450,000 112,684,000 9 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association....... ; 7 260,133,000 20,017,000 8 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute............. 160 963,071,000 146,602,000 15 





Hemlock and Hardwood | 


OsukosH, Wis., April 20.—The Northern 
Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation makes the following report for the week 


ended April 11: Percent 
of Ca- 
Hardwoods— Total Per Unit* pacity 


Capacity, 42 units*. 
Actual production.. 


8,964,000 
4,292,000 


210,000 100 
102,000 48 


Shipmentat........ 2,976,000 71,000 33 
Orders receivedt.... 3,181,000 76,000 35 
Orders on hand..... 19,834,000 ..... 
Hemlock— 

Capacity, 60 units*.12,804,000 210,000 100 
Actual production... 2,135,000 36,000 17 
Shipmentst ........ 1,269,000 21,000 10 
Orders received?.... 1,588,000 26,000 12 


Orders on hand..... seas 86s eee 


Combined production of hardwoods and hem- 
lock for the week amounted to 65 percent of 
productive capacity. 

*Daily 10-hour productive capacity of 35,000 
feet is considered one unit. The production 
is based on lumber scale. 

tLumber fabricated at mill and used in con- 
struction work is included in total orders and 
shipments. 





Southern Pine Report 


New Orteans, La., April 20.—For the week 
ended April 11, Saturday, 134 mills of total 
capacity of 138% units (a unit representing an 
average monthly output of 1,500,000 to 2,000,000 
feet between Novy. 1, 1927, and Oct. 31, 1930), 
report as follows to the Southern Pine Asso- 


Ciation: Pct. of output 
3-year Ac- 
Production— Carsf Feet Ave. tual 
Aver. 3 years. 57,489,000 ate 
CS Ea 38,271,000 66.57 


Shipments* 1,939 70.83 106.40 
Orders 
teceived* we 
On hand end 
weekt ... 5,018 105,378,000 — rae 
*Orders were 83.03 percent of shipments. 
tOrders on hand at above 134 mills showed 
a decrease of 6.15 percent, or 6,909,000 feet, 
during the week. 


40,719,000 


-1,610 33,810,000 58.81 88.34 


West Coast Review 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


SEATTLE, WaASH., April 22.—The 221 West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association mills giving 
production, shipments and orders during the 


week ended April 18 reported: 
118,155,000 
118,963,000 
118,283,000 


Production 
Shipments 
Orders 


0.680 


0.11% 


over production 
ove r production 
A group of 340 mills whose production re- 
ports of 1931 to date are complete, reported as 
follows: 
Average weekly operating capacity. 297,779,000 
Average weekly cut for 15 weeks 
1930 
1931 
Actual 


158,450,000 
118,334,000 


135,991,000 


cut week ended 


April 18... 

A group of 221 mills whose production for 
the week ended April 18 was 118,155,000 feet, 
reported distribution as follows: 


Unfilled 
Shipments Orders Orders 
ere 41,862,000 39,468,000 110,491,000 


Domestic 

cargo 40,765,000 
Export .... 27,869,000 
Local 8,468,000 


46,709,000 
23,638,000 
8,468,000 


198,545,000 
161,477,000 


118,964,000 


118,283,000 470,513,000 


A group of 195 mills, whose reports of pro- 


duction, shipments and orders are complete for | 


1930 and 1931, to date, reported as follows: 
Week ended 
April 18, 1931 
114,461,000 
115,940,000 
115,179,000 


Average for 15 weeks 
1931 1930 
98,629,000 156,1 
103,709,000 144,43: 
108,338,000 144,1 


Production 
Shipments 
Orders 





Harvarp Economic Society’s weekly index of 
wholesale. commodity prices has 


69.8 for the week ended April 15, 1931, from | 
70.4 for the week ended April 8, 1931. 


the gross | 


dropped to | 


7 


_ Western Pine S 
| estern rine ummary 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LuMBERMAN] 
PortLAND, Ore., April 22.—The Western Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association reports as follows 
on operations during the week ended April 18: 
Total number of mills reporting, 82: 


Actual production for week...... 33,280,000 
GOIN ian, kw oso ed 0 ae bw we Wan 27,622,000 
ChrG@ere received ....cccccccvceckes 28,558,000 


| Report of 61 mills: 


Operating capacity ........ ee 69,267,000 


| Average for 3 previous years.... $8,655,000 
| Actual production for week.. P 21,876,000 
| Report of 82 mills: 
AVGTARS PFOGUCTION ..00ccsccccecs $1,045,000 
| Unfilled orders ....... eer 
Stock on hand—April 18. .1,213,995,000 


Identical mills reporting, 61: 
Production— 


Operating capacity .........e0- 69,267,000 
Average for 3 previous years... 48,659,000 


Week ended 
April 18, 1931 
Actual for week... 31,876,000 
re 27,019,000 
Orders received 28,085,000 
Identical mills reporting, 80: 
Production— 
Average for 3 previous years... 
Week ended 
April 18, 1931 


112,684,000 


Week ended 
April 19, 1930 
49,490,000 
38,136,000 
31,953,000 


$0,653,000 
Week ended 
April 19, 1930 
Unfilled orders 142,870,000 
| Gross stocKs on 

hand 1,196,571,000 


1,171,247,000 


California Redwood 


San Francisco, Catir., April 18.—The fol- 
lowing information is summarized from the re- 
ports of 12 mills to the California Redwood 
Association for March: 





—Redwood— White 
Percent of Wood 
Feet production Feet 

Production 18,962,000 100 5,372,000 

Shipments ..... 21,621,000) 5,173,000 

Plant use ..... 1,861,000§ 124 405,000 
Orders— 

teceived .... 21,302,000 112 5,568,000 

On hand..... 19,772,000 a 7,249,000 

Detailed Distribution of Redwood 


Shipments Orders 


Northern California*..... 8,670,000 7,626,000 
Southern California*..... 4,535,000 5,087,000 
pL eee eee . 425,000 427,000 
Os RPA ee eee 6,843,000 7,0304000 
re . 1,148,000 1,132,000 
21,621,000 21,302,000 

*North and south of line running through 


San Luis Obispo and Bakersfield. 


7Washington, Oregon, Nevada and Arizona. 
| —All other States and Canada. 
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coperage and Veneers | O Seek Revision . B ildin Code 
for Wasuincton, D. C., April 20.—According | O Ul Gg 
of to data collected at the biennial census 
al ; 93 , > “ 7 > Ce “oa Bee ° ° a : - " : 
taken in 19 a ~ ae iu the — in MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., April 20—An un- the use of steel scaffolding and forms, Mr. 
ont co-operation hag 4 al; ly eS carves, a pro- scheduled discussion developed at last week’s Fisher further explained. Moreover, one story 
13 duction ol * it ne os ae “esa {= meeting of the Twin Cities Hoo-Hoo Club, _ buildings, such as skating rinks, could not have 
ine oe ? ah q alia a a a United which stirred the members to declare war on wood roofs. 
facturers Of nmisned Cooperage) in the © nite the new city building code proposed for Minne- als ‘ 
States in 1929 was as follows: Tight staves, — apolis ; ' ai Criticizes Lumbermen's Lethargy 
or” 00% . io a no 20.386 ( ste ° ack pou . _ "i 
4 eS ee wa ws Ss Ihe fireworks started when Pred Peschau, A. M. Melone, of the Melone-Bovey Lumber 
aves, 1,039,450, ; slack heading, 72,591,01 as . gee? eae a r : . : 4 : er 
' ae h ops 133,054,000 . allies presiding in the absence of President W. M.  (o., after paying tribute to Mr. Fisher’s activi- 
ats OODps, 9d Ue ¢ e - ¢ — oe oe > Y 2c . . > = . ° . 
, Th » consumption of wood in the manufactur Wattson, asked E. J. Fisher, Northwest repre- ties in behalf of lumbermen in this region, se- 
ieee coer re Rea, east . *r : the sentative of the National Lumber Manufactur-  yerely criticized millwork men and lumbermen 
reneers o ( ‘ ~ > > ’ . . : be - . . e e 
; pe path Pe cseres i pa a i - a ” ers’ Association, whether he had anything to for their “lethargy and disinterest in matters 
auctlo ) “ “CTS c > aan ms ne yy . = # ges . es io < ¢ 4 . . <i . . ’ 
2 S ameieiee of basket and ia wa report. a Fisher told of a plan to forbid which vitally affect their business.” 
3 anule 5 as Ss < ? as “2 > z ames j z Pp : > ES salsa ° ° 
2 1,112,910,000 feet, log scale. ne sq a aa yaa The proposed building code for Minneapo- 
Table 1—Production of Cooperage Stock: “gp on tir 7, ae ge that some steps ji,” Mr. Melone said, “threatens lumber and 
1929 and 1927 e taken to eliminate any such provision trom  siliwork interests, yet. only two lumbermen 
4 1 i927 the proposed building code. Mr. Fisher ex- and no millwork men attended a recent con- 
J Class 929 dou aine at < > code r st: ; , > ; : a ae ; : 
1 Tight stock: pl ined th at, as the code now stands, wd wood ference with the city building inspector relative 
2 Staves (thousand pieces).... 357,293 324,127 construction would be permitted in basements, to that code.” 
5 Bergen! (thousand sets).... 30,389 26,445 including residence basements; that mill con- Me Melons stated that Mir. Burton was ee 
] a ' sags ; P . »g 45 9 9 S “ti ¢ 1 17 *¢ i Cc f 19 six ‘ are _ ° “6. 7 . 
; Staves (thousand pieces).... 1,039,450 61,782 truction authorized is cut from eight to SIX ployed by the city to “modernize the local 
2 Heading (thousand sets).... 72,591 59,337 stories, and that a great increase in fireproof- building code,” and that the city of Minneapo 
oops pusanc yleces).... 33,05 34,596 : : . } ’ J - ai 
5 Meope {ieuens o Pras  BSG0O8 Bee, ing, increase in masonry walls and many other page Sigghee a ° roe pees. erste 
Table 2—Wood Consumed in the Manufacture changes. resulting in high “+r constructi n costs lis “is paying him $5,000 and the Civic & 
; of Veneers, by Kind of Wood: 1929 an , - on ¢ a ee . os ss d pins Commerce Association is paying him another 
2zOZS used i ‘ cs as re aS seriously es Cc hg se o sO . 5 a ” ry 3 s 
5 ennncaeemee al é ail. , ' aos $5,000 to do the work.” Then he declared that 
: both items reported  & it ; _ : Mr. Burton is officially associated with the 
ce sf be The code, prepared bv Frank Burton, would Steel Joist Association, “and is noted for his 
ey : 3 eS. prohibit assembly rooms in church basements, activities ealiilintel t “ aeaaal ” ‘ 
en LS pe . ° err e ° = ‘ 6 - 2 ( : 
os oe ee Soa restrict the size of buildings within the fire I sip é ‘ : 
oe = re 2 =” limit, and might be revised to make obligatory Harold Purvis charged that the city build- 
a ed - = @ toe ing inspector, James Houghton, “is being used 
c ae - % aoe as a goat by the Civic & Commerce Associ- 
+ —_ a % es ne ation.” Mr. Purvis said that “The C. & C,, 
; © ° 3 os 7 ° S k having spent $5,000 for a new code, is deter- 
mi - =H — a 4 - psi : “ie ” 
. Domestic— - Maple Flooring toc Ss mined to have one, no matter what its nature. 
— — nomwe »4. aunt 239 = * ; : : ; He said that while he had attended a meeting 
ws ae gig case (44 lhe Maple Flooring Manufacturers’ Asso- some time ago, at which the code was dis- 
18: » Birch 373,984 6.314 ciation has issued the following statistics for ¢ysseq. and the Civic & Commerce Asso- 
Ceda 247,4 ¢ . 9 e . atses ~ 2c ’ ° ° . e on ° nds Es 
Feee nied i3s'1s0 v7so7 March, 1931, and comparative figures for  ¢jation had promised to notify millwork men 
++ Cypress 1,048 6,706 March, 1930, based on reports of the same of fyture conferences, he had received no more 
100 — er aa fifteen members mills : notices of meetings. Mr. Fisher said the ses- 
Magnolia 10,654 247 March, March, Percent sions were “held more or less secretively.” Mr. 
Mapk 193,838 17,087 1931 1930 decrease ‘ a ee ies : 
100 Oak 133395 2641 Production 3.760.000 - 4.659.000 19.3 Purvis proposed that millwork men and lumber- 
) ak Jo 2,9 ) ‘tlio 0,400, 4,609, 3.0 : —o 8 
a+ Red gum 1,081,985 125,364 Shipments |... 3,017,000 4,176,000 27.8 men present their arguments to Civic & Com- 
lh pte O12 Orders ......-. 3,131,000 3,266,000 4.1 merce executives “in such a way that they'll 
100 Tupelo .. 249,818 54,150 End month— realize the injustice of the proposed code.” 
an Walnut 522 600 10 Orders unfilled. 5,180,000 4,346,000 *19.2 
‘ West. pine 104,772 StOCKS o0cscee- 26,193,000 26,734,000 2.0 . cae 
00 White Sine 1 ME re-set Ba Will Seek Code Revisions 
White fir... 20,288 : ' ae _ ‘ » » > s 
Yellow pine 198,156 82 Average Values 25/32x21%4,” First, Second and _ Mr. Fisher said he did not believe the Civic 
100 ae poplar. po id H Third Grades of Maple Flooring f. o. b. & Commerce Association “is deliberately trying 
ther i 608 2?  — s . ’ 
00 ete <Satee,  aeees Michigan and Wisconsin Mills to infringe upon our rights,’ but that he be- 
ed Domestic, eee —_ March, March, Percent lieved the association’s building code committee, 
3 1929, total 1,095,2 396,59 $1,327 398,65 1931 1930 decrease , . pee 5 a 
JOY Imported— The product ...... $59.81 $78.68 24.0 composed of seventeen members, to be incom 
100 Mahogany *3.741 3,741 77.556 .... 3 ; : petent,” adding that most of them “have no 
100 Span. Cedar 3,917 3,815 96,917 102 The following are average percentages of knowledge whatever of building construction or 
Other ..... __ 10,008 5,368 108,231 4,640 ~~ stock sold April 1, 1931: materials.” He added that he believed the fight 
Imported, a " wen : Maple-Beech should be “made at the city hall, not at the 
100 pom... tal 17,666 12,924 282,704 1,742 Birch Maple Maple2% C. & C. offices.” 
~~ ped ae sg eR i Be ae RR 4 . 3 =. Then Mr. Melone moved that the Hoo-Hoo 
, Bee ses 961,56 966,064 0,d4i,4 230,49 BPCCONG .ccccvses . ~ ° ° ° 
St eee mie ; : a 4 6 Club appoint a committee to co-operate with 
100 Incomplete; data for some mahogany not re- Third .......... 4 ; ° 
ported separately included in item for ‘“‘Other’’ im- er ee on Mr. Fisher in attempts to have the code re- 
100 ported woods, All Three .... 20 ee 29 vised. The committee also would disseminate 
— information to club members, Mr. Melone pro- 
posed, “so organized opposition can be made in 
adequate time to any proposals inimical to the 
¥ Orders 4 Percent Below Output i= sets Hoots meters” The me 
re- tion was passed. 
od [Special telegram to AMERICAN LuMBERMAN] Harry Caldwell, secretary of the Twin City 
ite Wasuincton, D. C., April 23.—Five hundred and fifty-three softwood mills of six associa- ae a ey pi chief speaker at 
: : ie a td : Dt eee 1e Hoo-Hoo Club meeting. 
ry tions for the week ended April 18 reported to the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association Cease C. tan ecctae of G6 Ve 
+n production aggregating 206,592,000 feet, shipments, 201,082,000 feet, and orders, 198,866,000 feet. western Lumbermen’s Association, announced 
100 The week's figures for production, shipments and orders follow: that the May 21 meeting of the Hoo-Hoo Club 
No. of will be Retailers’ Day, and that Benjamin F. 
00 Softwoods— Mills Production Shipments Orders Springer, past president of the Wisconsin Re- 
100 g z - Sa cic pr - ‘ Reps Z Pp . ee: aes ee s . 2 
Southern Pine Association..............+2+20e00- 137 41,314,000 42,273,000 40,971,000 tail Lumbermen’s Association, will be the chief 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association........... 221 118,155,000 118,963,000 118,383,000 speaker. Earl Brown, head of the Minnesota 
00 Western Pine Mfrs. Association....,........+.-- 82 33,380,000 27,622,000 28,558,000 highway patrol, will speak at the May 7 meet- 
100 Northern Pine Mfrs. Association............. ‘ 7 5,542,000 3,373,000 3,834,000 ing of the club. 
++ Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs. Assn....... 21 1,867,000 1,644,000 1,238,000 T. T. Jones, past president and head of the 
100 North Carolina Pine Association....... 85 6,334,000 7,207,000 5,882,000 T. T. Jones Lumber Co., was “auctioneer” at 
on Totals, softwoods..........66..e00eeeee: 553 206,592,000 201,082,000 199,866,000 Stle of bird houses which followed last weeks 
ardwoods— meeting. 1e houses were all made by O- 
ch 8 Ss e 7304, f 
. Sec = > 2 ‘ 2 $10 a) 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute............. 206 16,953,000 21,043,000 18,379,000 ad wy * —= —, eas 
na. Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs. Assn.... 21 2,944,000 2,405,000 2,567,000 iuding <\nrne, head < 1€ architectura 
Cee ee" session of the Northwestern Lumbermen’s Asso- 
es NII ooo cc oc nee we eee uae cas 227 19,897,000 23,448,000 20,946,000 ciation. 
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“Lumber Industry at the Cross-Roads 


Trade Extension, Timber Conservation Board, Trade Practices in Distriby 


The part that the lumber industry can play 
in pulling the country out of the present busi- 
ness depression, and means by which it may 
put lumber and wood products in their right- 
ful place in the building world, the while ad- 
vancing the cause of home owning, were the all- 
important topics of discussion at the twenty-ninth 
annual meeting of the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association, which was held this week 
at the Congress Hotel, in Chicago. 

There was a good attendance, and the lum- 
bermen present showed by their enthusiasm and 
cheerfulness that it will take much more than 
has happened to “lick” an industry which has 
its main object the furnishing of materials 
with which to build homes for America’s citi- 
zens, both those who are here now and the 20,- 
000,000 more expected within the next ten years, 
and with which to make more habitable and 
comfortable the old homes now standing. 


Conferences Precede Convention 


As usual, for nearly a week preceding the 
regular business sessions there were conferences 
and committee meetings. The first of these 
was a meeting of the technical advisory com- 
mittee, for four days beginning Friday of last 
week, and on Monday there was a conference 
of officials of the National and Western Pine 
Manufacturers’ associations, concerning matters 
of mutual interest to the two organizations. 
Then, on Tuesday, Wilson Compton and Wal- 
ter F. Shaw, secretary-manager and trade ex- 
tension manager, respectively, of the National 
association, with other manufacturers’ represen- 
tatives met in a friendly conference with a 
group of retailers from the Northwest. The 
purpose was to hear retailers’ objections to the 
program of grade-marking, to which the Na- 
tional is committed, and sift them to see how 
they might be reconciled. Some of the objec- 
tions voiced by the dealers were that grade 
marking is not practical and causes some em- 
barrassment, and the public is not familiar with 
the various grades and their meanings. 

The technical advisory committee is com- 
posed of men on the technical staffs of the Na- 
tional and regional associations. Those who 
attended this meeting were: Thomas R. Kerr, 
of the Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manu- 
facturers’ Association; B. R. Ellis and J. R. 
Black, of the Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ 
Association; J. F. Carter, representing the 
Southern Pine Association (and of course also 
the North Carolina pine producers, now); C. 
J. Hogue and L. P. Keith, of the West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association; Albert Hermann, of 
the Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association ; 
W. R. McMillan, of the California Redwood 
Association; and from the National association 
Arthur T. Upson and F. P. Cartwright. There 
were no representatives from the California 
White & Sugar Pine Association nor from the 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute. 


During the course of the meeting the Na- 
tional representatives made oral reports de- 
scribing the status of the numerous National 
research projects now active; as each subject 
was mentioned the opinion and advice of each 
of the technicians was asked. Among the ac- 
tivities thus scanned by the technical men were: 
Heat transmission tests; abrasion tests of floor- 
ing, to show wearing qualities; testing of pro- 
prietary treatments; timber framing details; 
structural properties of floors; fire tests of col- 
umns; tests of built-up, laminated arch ribs; 
fire-retardant treatment of wood. During a 
discussion of working stresses of structural ma- 
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Note: A report of the concluding ses- 
sions of the annual convention of the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion will appear in the May 2 issue of 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.—EDITOR. 





terials John A. Newlin, of the Forest Products 
Laboratory at Madison, Wis., was present. 
Shear and deflection limitations on the design 
of beams and stringers were thoroughly covered 
in another discussion, using as a basis a memo- 
randum letter from Mr. Hogue, of the West 
Coast association, outlining the various topics. 
It was decided that a brief should be prepared 
setting forth the difficulties experienced in the 
design of such timbers, and that a research proj- 
ect should be outlined and recommended to the 
trade extension committee. Mr. Hogue will 


prepare the brief, and Mr. Newlin will collabo- 
rate with others in laying out the program of 
test and field work. 

In the matter of grade names for structural 





WILSON COMPTON, A. C. DIXON, 
Washington, D. C.; Eugene, Ore.; 
Secretary-Manager President 


materials, it was recommended that a double 
title be adopted, showing not only the grade 
name but also a figure denoting the unit stress 
in bend or shear. The idea is that the unit 
working stress ultimately will be employed 
more or less exclusively for such grades. The 
committee was in favor of making some sort of 
arrangement for simplifying structural grade 
descriptions from the standpoint of the consu- 
mer, and will consider this question again at 
its next meeting. 

By a vote it was decided that the committee 
should encourage the stamping of beams and 
joists on the best narrow face, and the Forest 
Products Laboratory will be asked for a state- 
ment on the possibilities of increasing bending 
stress by turning the best side down. 


Would Broaden Scope of Publication 


Much attention was given to the subject of 
specifications for lumber for light frame con- 
struction. This matter was taken up at the 
trade extension committee meeting last August, 
as an “Architects’ Standard Specification,” a 
publication to include general information on 
how hardwoods and softwoods are graded, 
standard sizes, and how to specify hardwoods 
and softwoods for dwelling construction. This 
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would include the regional associations’ own 
specific recommendations on the grades of their 
species for each of the items involved. 

The first draft of this booklet was prepared 
last December, and it was intended primarily 
for architects. At this meeting, however, there 
were several who thought the publication should 
be broadened in scope rather than restricted 
to architects’ use. Although some of the tech- 
nicians maintained it should continue to be 
planned for architects only, there was another 
group which advocated preparing the book for 
the architects and also for retailers, builders, 
house contractors, and building and loan groups, 
and for any local organization of such speci- 
fiers which acts as a single agency. On this 
and other phases of the report there were dif- 
ferences of opinion, and it seems to have been 
left “up in the air” as to final decision. 

Termite damage prevention investigation, a 
project of the special California Termite In- 
vestigation Committee, was next mentioned, 
and its financial needs detailed, and after some 
discussion the final conclusion of the technical 
committee was that continuation of the National 
in this work is desirable if and when funds are 
available. 

Then one of those “little details” came to the 
committee’s attention, the matter of the physical 
size of grading rule books. 3ecause those 
which now exist are of varying sizes they will 
not fit in any one file, causing needless incon- 
venience to architects and others. As a result 
the committee recommended that lumber asso- 
ciations everywhere adopt as a standard size for 
grading rule books a cover 31*x6'% inches over 
all. It is, proponents of the idea pointed out, 
only a matter of making existing margins wider 
or narrower. Although it was apparently an 
insignificant subject this called for much com- 
ment. 

The committee reviewed the manuscript of a 
document which has been in preparation for 
some time, concerning the grading of softwood 
lumber and the selection of the proper grades 
for specific purposes. A new draft is to be 
submitted to regional associations for review. 

In regard to the matter of scaffold planks, 
the committee agreed that No. 1 common lum- 
ber may be used, but that the knots should be 
limited to a diameter of 1% inches and the 
grain to 1 in 12. 

Brief consideration was given a Forest Prod- 
ucts Laboratory bulletin on western larch, and 
it was decided that each interested association 
should submit comments in writing to the Na- 
tional, which will include these comments with 
its own in a letter to the laboratory. 

Plans of the Federal specification board for 
the revision of its specification No. 533, cover- 
ing lumber in general, were presented, and Axel 
H. Oxholm, director of the National Committee 
on Wood Utilization, reviewed the current 
projects of his organization. This led to a 
general discussion of Federal lumber purchas- 
ing methods. 


Committee Favors Continued Trade 
Extension 


The trade extension committee was in sessiot 
all day Wednesday, with the chairman, R. B. 
White, of the Exchange Sawmills Sales Co., 
Kansas City, Mo., presiding. The headliner of 
the committee’s activities was, of course, the 
presentation by W. F. Shaw, trade extension 
manager, of the proposed plan for a vigorous 
and aggressive trade promotion program. Each 
detail was carefully considered, and when the 
broad scope and assured power of such a pro- 
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Theme of National Manufacturers 


tion, Transportation Problems and Many Others Discussed at Convention 


gram was realized the men present (and never 
was a trade extension committee meeting better 
attended) were unstinted in their praise. 

Mr. White said it was truly a magnificent 
piece of work by the staff and subcommitteemen 
who had co-operated, and his remarks were 
echoed and endorsed by others. They were 
pleased with the completeness with which every 
detail had been thought out, and expressed par- 
ticular satisfaction with the fact that it is so 
largely a merchandising program, giving more 
emphasis on that feature than has any preced- 
ing plan of action. At the outset the committee 
had declared itself as unanimously in favor of 
going forward with its trade promotion activi- 
ties, for the members felt that the lumber in- 
dustry can not afford to suspend these activities 
until business conditions are better and thus 
take the chance of losing a large part of the 
momentum given by the several million dollars 
which have been spent on this work since 1927. 
They worked, rather, on ways and means of ob- 
taining the necessary funds, and the $1,500,000 
budget is based on an assessment of 10 cents a 
thousand, on the volume provided by a normal 
year’s shipping. 


THURSDAY'S SESSIONS 


When on Thursday morning President A. C. 
Dixon, of Eugene, Ore., called to order the 
first open session, the customary meeting of the 
directors, he called on Mr. White to give his 
report of the trade extension committee. The 
committee chairman deplored the fact that those 
who need especially to hear such a report are 
the men who don’t attend meetings of this kind, 
who do not help to carry on the industry’s 
work. “They are the cause of most of our 
troubles,” he said. 

Then he launched into a general description 
of the proposed plan of trade extension, and 
pointed out that its keynote is “translating lum- 
ber promotion into lumber sales.” He then told 
of some of the reasons why this work must 
continue, declaring that it would be “a calamity 
if we were to cut out our trade extension now. 
But we won’t do that—we know what's hap- 
pened to other associations; they have dropped 
such activities for a time, and then have had to 
double, or triple, or quadruple their dues in an 
effort to get back what they had lost.” 

Among the points of the plan he specifically 
mentioned were: Greater co-operation of the 
retailers (of whom many were present at the 
meeting) which led Mr. White to say, “I be- 
lieve we’re getting closer to the retailers”; the 
importance of National work on building codes ; 
and the increased co-operation in trade promo- 
tion activities from sources outside the immedi- 
ate circle of lumber. manufacturers. He told 
also of a salesmen’s manual soon to be made 
available, so lumber companies can supply a 
copy to each salesman to help him in his job of 
selling lumber. 

Getting back to the plan again he strongly 
urged the need of the help of each lumberman, 
and added that the program this year calls for 
a contract with each subscriber to last only a 
year instead of as formerly. He concluded with 
the plea, “We’re asking you to approve that 
program, and when you do, to approve it 100 
percent, and to get out and work for it among 
other lumber manufacturers.” 

In a more detailed report Mr. Shaw made a 
powerful appeal to the lumber industry to “take 
the bull by the horns” and go ahead on a pro- 
gram of trade promotion that shall really pro- 
mote trade, instead of playing a defensive game 
as has been done so largely in the past. He said 


that the activities of the months just gone by 
have been succeeding well in view of the unfor- 
tunate fact that this belated program “headed 
into the stormy sea of business depression.” 
The lumber industry, he said, is in a position as 
strong, now, as any of the competing materials 
and can take its rightful place if it will have 
the nerve to step out on the offensive. 

He compared the advertising part of the pro- 
gram to the artillery used by an army, and said 
that as a general (he used Napoleon as an ex- 
ample) paves the way by artillery fire and then 
sends in his crack troops to win the bat- 
tle, so must the industry advertise and then 
immediately follow up by promotional efforts 
to reap the benefits of that advertising. But one 
must keep fighting, he indicated, even in such 
disastrous times as a business depression. 

Mr. Shaw entertained his hearers, and also 
set them thinking, by a comprehensive vision of 
what life in the next ten years is likely to be, 
describing a great many changes, and pounding 
home the fact that_the lumber industry will be a 
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Washington, D. C.; 
Manager Trade Ex- 
tension Department 


powerful force in all this if it is willing and 
not too unwieldy to change with the times. He 
also looked into the past and present a bit to 
point out that during recent months, when 
money was advertised as being so everlastingly 
tight, amusement concerns had an excellent year 
with substantial profits, and “textile mills shut 
down while tobacco companies showed an 8 per- 
cent increase in earnings,” and “widespread 
unemployment was met by a good year for can- 
dies and beverages.” His conclusions on this 
were: “The public when compelled to take a 
wallop prefers to take it on its physical person 
and preserve its mental comfort; and businesses 
in the luxury brackets, taking the lead in ad- 
vertising through alluring presentation of their 
products, have demonstrated again that the 
secret of prosperity, even in hard times, is to 
keep everlastingly at the job of whetting the 
public’s appetite.” 

With this fact clearly in mind Mr. Shaw 
turned attention to the plan of trade extension 
which a subcommittee of the trade extension 
committee had worked out, in co-operation with 
Mr. Shaw and the National staff, and which had 
been enthusiastically approved Wednesday by 
the entire trade extension committee. Each of 
the lumbermen was supplied with a complete 





description of the plan in printed form, in a 
booklet entitled, “Making Lumber Promotion 
Permanent.” The trade extension manager de- 
scribed the idea as he and his hearers referred 
to the book. 

This proposed program represented the 
views and embodied the results of careful plan- 
ning over a period of many months by var- 
ious groups and individuals representing the 
crganized lumber industry. The program is 
designed to include all activities necessary to 
hold and extend markets as well as to in- 
crease public confidence in and use of lumber 
and wood products. It includes ten co-ordi- 
nated campaigns affecting more than 90 per- 
cent of the total uses of lumber as follows: 
(1) Home building; (2) farm building; (3) 
retail co-operation; (4) building code and 
architecture; (5) industrial construction; (6) 
fabricated industrial uses; (7) box and crat- 
ing container uses; (8) railway and car con- 
struction; (9) highway construction; and (10) 
government lumber uses. 

Each of these programs is complete in itself, 
including research, promotion, advertising and 
publicity features as shown in an accompany- 
ing chart. The chart indicates the recom- 
mended plan of organization and activities 
under five headings: (1) Research; (2) Sub- 
scriber Relations; (3) Promotion; (4) Ad- 
vertising; and (5) Publicity. 


Ten Individual Carpaigns Proposed 


Each of the ten campaigns requiring the 
various activities to make it effective is de- 
scribed separately, the amount of money’ 
needed and the objectives being indicated. The 
subscriber relations will be concerned with 
activities that relate to improvement of prod- 
uct, improvement of merchandising and capi- 
talizing results of trade extension. They in- 
volve individual relations with different 
branches of the industry and associations rep- 
resenting them. Through this agency team- 
work between the regionals and the National 
association may be so directed as to temper 
the rivalry between regions and to direct com- 
petition into constructive channels. 


The importance of research is’ recognized 
as a means of developing facts regarding wood 
and its uses. Promotion, advertising and pub- 
licity are designed to secure the proper use 
of existing knowledge but additional research 
is needed to meet the requirements of a com- 
prehensive extension campaign. Research 
would be directed to obtaining knowledge of 
the properties of wood or its associated mate- 
rials and wood’s behavior in use; to improv- 
ing present processes, treatment and coatings 
and to extending treatments for other pur- 
poses and to improve structural assemblies 
and methods of fabrication. In the program 
definite research projects are listed and their 
objectives indicated. The agencies financing 
them and the institutions carrying on the re- 
search are indicated also. 

Taking up each of the ten co-ordinated 
campaigns in turn, its importance as indicated 
by the amount of lumber used is shown, and 
the objectives sought as well as the expendi- 
tures contemplated are set down. 


Home Building Is Important Market 


The home building market, represented by 
residences and similar light-frame and wood- 
joisted construction consumes at present about 
11,500,000,000 board feet annually. To this 
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field is allotted $357,500; of which $20,500 is 
for headquarters research, specifications and 
planning; $30,500 for field work; $202,500 for 
advertising and $104,000 for publicity. 


Farmers Still Large Consumers of Lumber 


The actual consumption of lumber on farms 
is estimated at, at least, 5,500,000,000 board 
feet and this market consumes every form of 
product from every commercially important 
species of lumber in the country. It is of vital 
concern to every branch of the lumber and 
millwork industry. The total amount allotted 
to this field is $186,500; of which $12,000 is 
allotted to promotion; $22,500 to field work; 
$86,000 to advertising, and $66,000 to pub- 
licity. 


Retailers Distribute 60 to 70 Percent of 
Output 


It is estimated that the field of retail co- 
operation affects 60 to 70 percent of the total 
lumber production. It is said there are 25,000 
retail distributers of building materials in the 
United States, of whom only 5,000 employ in 
varying degrees uptodate merchandising prac- 
tices of their own. These 5,000 dealers dis- 
tribute or control the distribution of about 70 
percent of the total lumber production. Most 
of the campaigns outlined in the program will 
benefit the lumber distributers, but the definite 
campaign is designed to bring maximum re- 
sults through provision for close co-ordination 
of all direct co-operative work. This effort 
will supply the retail dealer with timely mer- 
chandising plans and programs and give him 
suitable material to carry out these specific 
plans. To this field is allotted $179,500; of 
which $15,500 is for promotion, $45,000 for 
field work, $63,000 for advertising, and $56,000 
for publicity. 


Forty to 50 Percent Affected by Codes 
and Architects 

Work in behalf of building codes and archi- 
tecture will affect 40 to 45 percent of the 
total lumber production. It is said that prob- 
ably 14,000,000,000 feet of lumber is consumed 
annually in cities. Hence, more than 40 per- 
cent of the total annual production goes into 
markets subject to the jurisdiction of building 
laws. Approximately, 70 percent of the money 
spent annually for building materials is con- 
trolled by or allotted under architect specifi- 
cations. Eighty-five percent of all buildings 
are of frame construction, and more than 90 
percent employ lumber for important structural 
parts and/or finish and other interior equip- 
ment. It is estimated that there are 20,000,000 
buildings now in existence that need modern- 
izing. To the field of building code and archi- 
tecture is allotted $95,000 apportioned as 
follows: Promotion, $26,500; field work, $57,- 
000; and publicity, $11,500. No allotment is 
made to building code work as such and archi- 
tecture is included in home building, farm 
building and industrial construction campaigns. 


Opportunities to Help Industrial Users 


In the field of industrial construction 2,600,- 
000,000 feet of lumber are consumed. To this 
field is allotted $131,000 which is apportioned 
as follows: Promotion, $26,000; field work, 
$27,500; advertising, $34,000, directed to busi- 
ness executives in behalf of timber building; 
$22,000 directed to business executives and 
architects; and $10,000 to special media which 
are named, and $11,500 for publicity. 

Wood using industries classified as the field 
of fabricated industrial uses consume annually 
about 4,327,000,000 board feet. To this field 
is allotted $288,700. Of this amount $32,500 
is assigned to promotion; $128,500 to field 
work, and $15,700 to publicity. Of advertis- 
ing in this field, the proposal says: ‘The need, 
character and extent of any advertising cam- 
paign in behalf of the products of a single 
wood using industry or of important specific 
wood commodities will be dependent upon the 
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personal interests and financial support afforded 
by the lumber industry and/or the manufac- 
turers of these products. * * * There are a 
certain few for whom the National should pro- 
vide advertising outlets. For several of these 
classifications there is an opportunity to ar- 
range co-operative programs, including adver- 
tising to be done at the expense of the inter- 


ested group and with compensating services 
provided by the National. Such campaigns 


are not now figured in this budget.” 
Would Continue Wood Box Co-operation 


In the seventh field classified as wooden 
boxes, crates and container uses, approximately 
5,078,000,000 board feet of lumber are used 
annually. This represents practically 14 per- 
cent of the total annual iumber production. In 
the plan as outlined, it is urged that the pres- 
ent field promotion, technical service, advertis- 
ing and publicity, to shippers, packers, carriers 
and executives in behalf of the use of wood 
boxes, crates, baskets and similar containers 
be continued through the Wood Box Bureau, 
jointly administered and financed by the Na- 
tional Association of Wooden Box Manufac- 
turers and the National Lumber Manufactur- 
turers’ Association. To this field is allotted 
$110,500, apportioned as follows: Promotion, 
$11,500; field work, $61,000; advertising $27,- 
500; publicity, $10,500. 


Railway, Highway and Government Uses 

The importance of the eighth campaign, in 
the field of railway construction, is indicated 
by its consumption of 2,700,000,000 board feet 
of lumber annually. To this field is allotted 
$53,100, apportioned as follows: Promotion, 
$19,500; field work, $25,500; advertising, 
$5,100 and publicity, $3,000. 

Highway construction is estimated to con- 
sume annually a billion board feet of lumber, 
and to this field is allotted $44,900. Of this 
total, $12,500 is allotted to promotion; $25,500 
to field work; $3,700 to advertising, and $3,200 
to publicity. 

The tenth campaign is directed to Federal 
Government lumber uses, aggregating 800,000,- 
000 board feet annually. It is designed to give 
specialized attention and service to the various 
departments and bureaus of the Government. 
To this field is allotted $12,000, of which $1,500 
is for promotion; $8,500 for field work, and 
$2,000 for publicity. No allotment is made 
for advertising. 

In the case of each of the ten programs as 
described in the plan, details are given as to 
the objectives of each of the proposed activi- 
ties. That is to say, the main objectives of 
the campaign are named or defined, and the 
purposes, respectively, of promotion, of field 
work, of advertising, and of publicity are ex- 
plained. The plan, therefore, shows not only 
how much money is to be expended in each 
field, and the purposes for which it is to be 
expended, but how the money is to be used. 
The plan has been admirably presented to vis- 
ualize for lumbermen an organized, integrated 
and co-ordinated program for permanent lum- 
ber trade promotion. 

Mr. Shaw called special attention to the fact 
that this plan of action allows the organization 
to carry on its work in any of the ten major 
divisions separately, and he recommended that 
if any paring should be found necessary it 
should be by eliminating entirely one or more 
of the divisions as amount of available funds 
may dictate, and he urged, “Let’s do well what- 
ever divisions we do at all.” He was of the 
opinion, however, that it will be possible to 
carry on the entire program. “We have this 
work to do,” he said, “and let’s not let the 
money get in our way. If it takes a million 
and a half, let’s raise it. We'll get it back. 
I believe it can be done.” 

Mr. Dixon then told of an instance in which 
National staff assistance had made it possible 
for a retail lumberman to sell lumber for two 
bridges in which other materials originally 


had been specified, and again pointed out the 
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absolute necessity of continuing such work, 


A Code of Trade Practices 


There was much interest in the report of 
Harry T. Kendall, of Kansas City, Mo., chair- 
man of the trade relations committee, for every- 
one knew that his group had been meeting, on 
the previous day, with wholesalers and retailers 
to attempt to work out in more definite form 
a code of trade practices that should be satis- 
factory to all three parties. “And there were,” 
he said, “three manufacturers, two wholesalers 
and forty-two retailers, so you know that the 
retailers are interested.” 

Neither the manufacturer nor the retailer has 
been very enthusiastic about an active program 
of selling lumber without the definite assur- 
ance that the other man, whether producer or 
dealer, is going to do his part and _ things 
for years were in a rather badly tangled con- 
dition. But there have been several meetings, 
the latest of which was held March 21, and 
these with the Wednesday session succeeded 
in evolving a resolution which the directors 
were asked to present to manufacturers with 
a recommendation they give it individual con- 
sideration. The National was not asked, how- 
ever, to adopt it as an organization. 


Must Exclude Soviet Lumber 


Secretary-manager Wilson Compton then 
told of the present status of the fight to exclude 
lumber produced by convict or forced labor, 
the latest development in which was the arrival 
of a cargo of lumber from Russia. It was from 
Leningrad, which is just outside the area on 
which the Treasury Department has placed an 
embargo, and there is some speculation as to 
whether it will be admitted or not, for Lenin- 
grad’s natural logging area extends far into 
the disputed regions. “I don’t think it will be 
admitted,” said Mr. Compton, “but let’s not 
get excited, in event the cargo does come in.” 
He did impress his hearers with the serious- 
ness of the issue involved, however, declaring 
Russians a few years ago termed a similar 
effort to capture England’s trade “only a cir- 
cumstance,” but today Russia is the chief source 
of England’s lumber. “So we see that what 
was only a circumstance a half-dozen years 
ago has become the dominant factor, in both 
spruce and pine. Russia will exploit the 
American lumber market as much as the Ameri- 
can people will permit.” He found encourage- 
ment, however, in the fact that Russia has sent 
to this country only one-tenth of the lumber 
it intended to, “which shows,” he said, “that 
our efforts are nine-tenths effective, anyhow.” 

Mr. Dixon contributed a bit more to the dis- 
cussion before the noon adjournment, with the 
statement, “It is not a cargo, but billions of 
feet of lumber.” After lunch the president's 
address was the first thing on the program. 

Mr. Dixon said that all lumbermen recognize 
the critical condition of the industry and the 
need of changes in methods. The industry has 
a collective ability and “can carry on” success- 
fully if there is a willingness to do so. There is 
abundant evidence of the existence of wealth 
and purchasing power in the country, and it 1s 
plain that the business of the country is going 
forward. The lumber industry must now put 
itself in readiness to participate in normal activ- 
ity when it returns. ; 

Of the lumber industry, Mr. Dixon said, if 
it is not a “back number,” lumbermen at least 
“dwell too much in the past, think too much 
of the things that have happened and worked 
out satisfactorily for our industry in other 
times, and think too little of the changes that 
have gone on in recent years and the necessity 
for any industry that is going to survive to 
keep up with those changes. We must now take 
cognizance of the changing conditions and put 
our minds on the future and keep them there.” 


Improved Distribution Is Industry's Need 


Though an investment in trees is needed for 
lumber manufacture, lumbermen in future must 
give more attention to costs, quality, develop- 

(Continued on Page 59) 
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ABERDEEN, Wasu., April 18.—At a general 
meeting of the West Coast lumber industry, 
sponsored by the West Coast Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation, held here yesterday, several important 
plans of leaders, looking to improvement in the 
marketing end of the lumber business, were 
thoroughly discussed. Thursday the directors 
of the association held a meeting dealing with 
internal problems of the organization and at 
night were hosts to lumbermen of Grays Harbor 
at a dinner. 

Grays Harbor has long been recognized as 
one of the most important lumber shipping cen- 
ters of the Pacific Coast, but has had very lit- 
tle representation in the membership of the 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association. The 
dinner last night made the opportunity for di- 
rectors of the association to lay before Harbor 
lumbermen the problems the lumber industry of 
the Northwest is facing, and plans of the asso- 
ciation for solving them. It is thus hoped to 
secure greater support from the Harbor lum- 
bermen. 


Marketing Is Major Problem 


The subject of paramount importance with 
lumber manufacturers today is marketing or 
merchandising their product. Proposed plans 
for improving the marketing arrangements of 
West Coast lumbermen include selling agencies 
for groups of mills engaged in the intercoastal 
business; completion of new groups among the 
export lumber shippers; methods for stabilizing 
intercoastal freight rates, including the possi- 
bility of Federal control, and canceling of the 
old Government prohibition against use of the 
Panama Canal by railroad-owned ships. 


Take Larger Part in Distribution 


President John D. Tennant, of the associa: 
tion, presided during the meeting. Mr. Tennant 
asked C. H. Krienbaum, who has been active 
in organizing the Puget Sound group of mills 
for intercoastal shipping, to discuss the market- 
ing of lumber on the Atlantic coast. Mr. Krien- 
baum quoted Col. Greeley regarding the causes 
and effect of increased productive capacity of 
West Coast mills. He also quoted him as fore- 
casting that for some time residential construc- 
tion in this country will likely not be greater 
than it is at present. He indicated that specu- 
lative building is probably a thing of the past— 
that at least for the next few years there will 
not be any considerable amount of such building. 
Lack of such building will limit a large market 
for low grades of lumber. 


Favors Strong Selling Groups 


Mr. Krienbaum said that the manufacturers 
are not close enough to the efforts of their dis- 
tributers, the retailers, who merchandise their 
lumber. This is one reason for organizing col- 
lective selling agencies, so that more efficient 
and direct efforts may be made to have some 
say in the distribution. He also urged the 
Steamship situation, with its ramifications of 
fluctuating markets for space, as another reason 
why mills should be organized into strong mar- 
keting groups. Mr. Krienbaum said there are a 
thousand reasons why the lumbermen should 
have collective selling, a very few of which he 
named. He spoke of the present labor situation 
and said: “We are forcing labor today to a 
point below where a man can live decently. 
That is not his fault. You must organize your 
industry to cure this evil.” 

Mr. Krienbaum told of the agency being or- 
ganized on Puget Sound for collective selling 
on the Atlantic coast market. He expressed the 
belief that a similar group would be formed 
on the Columbia River, another on Grays Har- 
bor, and that eventually practically all lumber 
lor sale to the Atlantic coast market will be 
handled through six or seven groups. 
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Atlantic Sales Group Successful 


Guy Crow, manager of the Pacific Atlantic 
Lumber Corporation, known as “Palco,” gave 
many details and experiences of this group-sell- 
ing organization, selling in the Atlantic coast 
market for the last two years. He said the 
plan has proved sound. This organization sells 
through its own salaried salesmen exclusively. 
In this way it pushes West Coast products. 
Also the manufacturer, through his sales or- 
ganization, has information of the market sit- 
uation at all times. Mr. Crow admitted that 
there are troubles and rough spots in starting 
a new organization, but said that none of them 
were insurmountable. He indicated that credit 
at present is of vital importance, something to 
be given much thought. He particularly stated 
that shipping transit lumber to the Atlantic 
coast is not a necessity, and only serves to in- 
jure the market. Palco organization is such 
that it can not, under any circumstances, ship 
unsold lumber. He urged the formation of more 
of these selling groups, and said that four or 
five groups would answer the purpose better 
than one or two. He told of the way his com- 
pany was financed, and intimated that the or- 
ganization was very simple. 

W. H. Dole, North Western Lumber Co., 
Hoquiam, Wash., expressed his opinion that 
group selling was the only plan that anybody 
had been able to suggest that would help the 
mills in this market. It was hoped, of course, 
at this meeting to induce Grays Harbor lum- 
bermen to organize one of these groups. 


Stable Water Rates Needed 


William Donovan, Donovan Lumber Co., Ab- 
erdeen, expressed the opinion that the greatest 
help to the ‘Atlantic coast lumber situation 
would be Government regulation of Atlantic 
coast water freight rates. 

T. W. Tebb, Pacific Lumber Agency, Aber- 
deen, expressed the same opinion, saying that 
you can not stabilize the price of lumber untit 
you stabilize water carrier rates. 

To these expressions Col. Greeley replied 
that even without Federal control of freight, a 
group with large volume tonnage should be in 
better position to get the best going rate. With 
several large groups selling lumber to Atlantic 
coast, they could stabilize c. i. f. prices, regard- 
less of freight rate fluctuation. In such case, 
if Atlantic coast freight rates went off sud- 
denly, as they have done so many-times, the 
manufacturing shipper, instead of passing this 
on to the buyer, would simply absorb the ad- 
vantage and maintain the firm price. 

Maj. E. G. Griggs, St. Paul & Tacoma Lum- 
ber Co., Tacoma, speaking of the success of the 
Palco organization, said: “The big thing is con- 
fidence; the confidence you must have in each 
other. The success of Palco is due to the con- 
fidence of its members in each other.” Maj. 
Griggs discussed the organization of the Doug- 
las Fir Exploitation & Export Co.; its success- 
ful operation for the last sixteen years, and its 
recent greatly augmented membership, which he 
spoke of as the culmination of an ideal and a 
dream of sixteen years standing. The Douglas 
Fir Exploitation & Export Co., with its present 
membership, represents 85 percent of the export 
production in the fir region. Co-operating with 
the other groups, such as the Grays Harbor 
group and the so called Dant & Russell group, 
92 percent of this business is controlled by the 
three. Everyone was encouraged by Maj. 
Griggs’ prediction that the export fir market 
will advance $3 a thousand before the end of 
this year. 

After a palatable buffet luncheon, the after- 
noon session was opened, President Tennant 
advising that the question for discussion was: 
“What Would Be the Attitude of West Coast 
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Mills Toward Putting Intercoastal Water 
Freight Rates Under Federal Control?” He 
called on Col. Greeley first to present the sub- 
ject. 

Col. Greeley said that one reason why it was 
important to take this up at present is that the 
issue undoubtedly will be a live one before the 
next Congress. The collapse of all intercoastal 
conferences last February brought this issue 
quickly to the front. The United States Ship- 
ping Board is openly favoring a plan whereby 
the Shipping Board would control the rates. 
Senator Copeland, presumably representing the 
sentiment of the Shipping Board, introduced a 
bill in the last Congress to place supervision of 
these rates with the Shipping Board. In the 
meantime the railroad interests, through the 
American Railway Association, are strongly ad- 
vocating Government control of intercoastal 
freight rates, possibly through the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 

Another pertinent thing, so far as West Coast 
lumbermen are concerned, is that the Southern 
Pine Association is actively backing the plan 
for Federal control. It is doing so because the 
markets for southern pine have been adversely 
affected by cheap water rates to the Atlantic 
coast, coupled with back-haul rates, which put 
much common fir lumber into territory that it 
had never been able to reach before. Col. Gree- 
ley thought the West Coast association should 
determine its policy in connection with this mat- 
ter. He attempted to present arguments on both 
sides of the subject. Judging from the effects 
of his presentation, however, it would seem that 
most of the weight was on the side of opposi- 
tion to Federal control of these water rates. 


Stable Rates Might Be Higher 


During the last three year there have been 
sharp fluctuations in these intercoastal rates. 
There has been lack of uniformity also. There 
have been attempts, through the conferences, to 
establish rates on a stable basis, but it has not 
been possible to hold them for more than a 
short time. Speculation regarding freight rates 
increases the speculation in transit shipping. 
Undoubtedly Federal control would give uni- 
form and much more stable rates. 

On the other hand it is certain that rates con- 
trolled by any agency would be substantially 
higher than those of open competition. The 
question is, do we want a higher rate that is 
uniform and stabilized, or a lower rate with 
lack of uniformity and lack of stability. 

Following this presentation, C. H. Watzek, 
Crosset-Western Lumber Co., Wauna, made the 
statement that although Col. Greeley had said 
he intended to make a fair presentation of both 
sides of the question, the effect was that he 
(Mr. Watzek) was clearly convinced that he 
did not want to see any Federal control of inter- 
coastal shipping. 

President Tennant, however, said that he be- 
lieved the subject was still a debatable one 
there are always two sides to these things, and 
that great consideration should be given to the 
question before any judgment is actually passed. 

George Cornwall, of Portland, advocated per- 
mitting railroad-owned ships to use the Pan- 
ama Canal and to develop transcontinental rail- 
roads. He pointed out that the great trouble, 
from the standpoint of railroads making rates 
on eastbound lumber to compete with water 
rates, occurs in Central Freight Association ter- 
ritory. Transcontinental United States lines 
which do not run east of Chicago, but depend 
upon connections with C. F. A. lines, are losing 
a large volume of business due to the rate 
situation. If the railroads were allowed to op- 
erate boats through the Canal, intercoastal 
shipping would undoubtedly be placed under 
control of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, in Mr, Cornwall’s opinion, 








Attantic City, N. J., 
April 20.—Facing the 
future with grim deter- 
mination but with a 
realization that the 
darkest period of the 
business depression is 
disappearing, 200 mem- 
bers of the National- 
American Wholesale 
Lumber Association at- 
tended a most fruitful 
two-day _ convention 
here on Wednesday and 
Thursday, April 15 and 
16. [A telegraphi¢ re- 
port of the first session appeared on pages 
50-59 of the April 18 issue of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN.—EpITor. ] 

The highlights were a special merchandis- 
ing conference at which time costs, compensa- 
tion and split commissions were discussed with 
urban frankness; the vitally important subject 
of lumber credits; and a presentation of the 
viewpoint of the retailer. 

The special merchandising conference, pre- 
sided over by Max Myers, Cleveland, Ohio, 
developed into a lively debate on costs, led by 
Frank S. Davis. Inasmuch as the report was 
based on the 1928 survey when the general 
average cost was 7.83 percent, there was a wide 
variance of opinions as to what the percen- 
tage of the five general heads should be. Mr. 
Davis was asked how percentage of the 7.83 
cost was distributed among these items. In 
reply he gave the following figures: Buying, 
3 percent, selling 31 percent, general expense 
38 percent, executive expense 25 percent and 
bad debts 3 percent. 
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O. N. SHEPARD, New York, declared that 
when the survey was made his buying costs 
were higher. Mr. Myers added: “When we 


make special arangements or 
tions the buying costs can be 


Pa 


erably. 


DWIGHT HINCKLEY, Cincinnati, Ohio, reminded 
the assembly that certain species cost less than 
others and that is always a factor. O. M. 
Bruner, Atlantic City, pointed out that where 
specialties are bought more or less additional 
expense is entailed. 

Asked what constituted selling expense, Mr. 
Davis stated that the generally accepted de- 
finition was that it included salesmen’s salaries, 
traveling expense, sales commissions ete. The 
best method of paying salesmen was discussed 
and Mr. Davis replied that most salesmen must 
be given a drawing account or guaranty. “These 
expenses are as high as, if not higher than a 
year ago.” 


special connec- 
lowered consid- 


Railroad Transportation a Big Item 


F. A. Dubey, Philadelphia, Pa., pointed out 
that one big item to take into consideration 
was railroad transportation costs. The ques- 
tion of sharing profits with the salesmen was 
broached by Mr. Davis. Mr. Shepard stated 
that he did not approve of splitting profits with 
salesmen. “The salesman is entitled to fair 
wages etc. but he takes no risk, makes no in- 
vestment and therefore is not entitled to share 
in the profits.” 

Mr. HINCKLEY continued by 
now our selling costs are nearer 50 than 31 
percent. But these are abnormal times and 
we should set up a basis of compensation for 
normal times. Let’s find out what that is 
and then work on a split-the-profit basis.” 

Mr. BRUNER asked if the salesman should be 
charged with a percentage of the overhead. 
Mr. Hinckley replied that when the salesman 
did not share the credit risks or the overhead, 
a 40-60 split was about right; in other words, 
40 percent on the gross profit. 

The item of 25 percent for executive ex- 


saying: “Just 
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pense drew a volley of interregations. After 
Mr. Hinckley asked what percentage of the 
sales should go to executive expense, another 
asked what was meant by executive expense. 
Cc. A. Mauk, Toledo, Ohio, replied that executive 
expense should mean salaried executives. Mr. 
Davis then explained that inasmuch as the ex- 
ecutive’s time is devoted liberally to selling, a 
portion of this cost might properly be charged 
to selling. 

H. W. BLANCHARD, Boston, declared that 
comparative costs would lead to nothing or 
have no value unless the costs are grouped ac- 
cording to the kinds of lumber handled and the 
method of selling. 


PRESIDENT A. E. LANE, New York, then called 
on WILLIAM Lucas, of the Eastern Millwork 
Bureau, New York, who has had 12 years’ ex- 
perience in retail lumber cost work. Mr. Lucas 
declared that “it is a mistake to figure lumber 
costs on a percentage basis. It should be 
figured on a thousand feet basis and, when the 
cost per thousand is thus established, applied 
in relation to the investment in lumber per 
thousand feet. This method makes possible de- 


termination of cost of lumber at $25 a thou- 
sand, $30, $40, and so on.” 

PRESIDENT LANE suggested that Mr. Lucas 
might be able to develop a cost accounting 


system for wholesalers. 
Discussion on Compensation 


On the subject of compensation it was 
agreed that 8 percent should be the minimum 
allowed. Ben C. Currie, Philadelphia, told of 
mills which formerly would not give more than 
5 percent, but which are now willing to give 
8 percent. “The 5 percent idea is obsolete,” 
declared Mr. Currie, “as it is not sufficient to 
cover the added costs of distribution.” 

J. P. Comecys, also of Philadelphia, agreed 
with Mr. Currie that the wholesaler must have 
8 percent or he could not exist. Mr. Comegys 
told how the wholesaler, by being close to the 
man he is selling, and playing fair with him, is 
gaining ground. Progress was indicated when 
44 delegates declared they were getting more 
commission than they did last year. 

Mr. CurRIE urged more frequent visits to the 
mills and declared that the wholesaler is not 
performing his duty unless he knows the mills’ 
product. 


Status of Wholesaler and Retailer 


In discussing the status of the wholesaler and 
the retailer, it was revealed that very intimate 
and cordial relations existed between the Na- 
tional-American and the members of the vari- 
ous retail associations. 

3ENJAMIN F. DOWNING, president of the 
Northeastern Retail Lumbermen’s Association, 
further emphasized this fact by declaring that 
any complaint in his territory that a retailer is 
infringing will receive immediate attention. 

On the subject of split commissions, G. I. 
Jones, Boston, condemned this practice in no 
uncertain terms. “The member who splits a 
commission should be ejected.” 

D. T. Ketiy, New York, predicted that the 
time would come when there would be a law 
against this abuse. “It is not a law now but 
the practice can be condemned.” 

BeN S. WoopHEAD, Beaumont, Tex., said: 
“Anyone who splits a commission is insane and 
a way should be found to eject him.” 

President Lane lauded the work of the spe- 
cial merchandising conference and said _ its 
work has been the most important of any. 

Cordial and inspiring messages were received 
from visiting manufacturers’ representatives 
including H. R. Garrett, president of the 
Roofer Manufacturers’ Club and W. R. Mel- 
ton, secretary of that club; John Hemphill, 
manager of the Madera Sugar Pine Co.; R. F. 
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Special Merchandising Conference Develops Thoughtful Discy 


Titus, West Coast Lumbermen’s Association ; 
and W. A. Calvit, of the Wilson Cypress Co, 


THURSDAY MORNING 


The third session opened with a peppy talk 
by Ben S. Woodhead, of Beaumont, Tex. He 
admonished lumbermen to prove that they were 
men. “When we sold lumber in train lots we 
always said that we would face adversity smil- 
ing. Now is the time to prove it and if you 

down, be on the bridge with the flag flying.” 
go down, on the bridge with the Nag flying. 

W. F. Shaw, trade extension manager of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
told of the wholesaler’s part in trade extension 
work. He said in part: 

A big business man who lost and remade a 
fortune, when asked for the secret said: “The 
time to throw a big party is when you can not 
afford it.” That was his motto or keynote 
paving his return to prosperity. That is what 
wholesalers and retailers should do in 1932. 
Big things are just around the corner. In- 
quiries are coming in by the thousands. Lum- 
ber is far from being obsolete and as indus- 
try is now riding out of the stofm, lumber is 
in a better position to recover its former vol- 
ume than many other lines. For the first 
time, I will give what we have selected as the 


ten most vital lumber markets: ae Home 
building 11% billion feet. 2. Farm building 
51% billion feet. 3. Retail co-operation. 4, 


Building code and architectural service. 5. In- 


dustrial construction 3 billion feet. 6. Fabri- 
cated industrial uses 4% billion feet. 7. Box, 
crating and containers 5 billion feet. 8. Rail- 


way 4% billion feet. 9. Highway construction 
one billion feet. 10. Government 800 million 
feet. In 1932 we propose to carry ten good 
campaigns and whole- 
salers may contribute 


1 cent a thousand feet 
sold as before. We must 
all contribute mill, 
retailer and wholesaler. 

The industry that 
seeks consumer accept- 
ance must fight its way 
into the family bud- 
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We are chal- 
lenged daily by steel 
houses and _ millwork, 
fabricated units, com- 
posite tile. How are 
we to meet these 
claims? We must meet 
this competition with 
style, the weapon of 
substitute competitors. 
The lumber industry must fight its way into 
the consumer’s pocketbook. The trade exten- 
sion bureau aims to do this in the most effec- 
tive manner. 


gets. 





Meeting Competition 


Dwight Hinckley led an open discussion on 
various trends as they affect wholesalers and 
what some are trying to do to meet them. He 
said in part: 

I can give you a hundred reasons why the 
depression is with us and every one would find 
many supporters but to the wholesaler the vital 
factor is the gradual decrease in consumer de- 
mand of lumber. There has been a falling off 
in Detroit of 75 percent. Similar declines are 
noted in Cleveland, Cincinnati and other cities. 
In my home town the lumber consumption per 
capita is 214 feet compared to 500 feet five 
years ago. One reason for this is the alert- 
ness of substitute manufacturers to get their 
product used where lumber is still used. They 
make a style appeal. Lumber interests should 
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ude Two-Day Convention 


ssion on Vitally Important Problems Affecting Entire Industry 


do likewise. Now is the time to co-operate 
along these lines. To survive, we must increase 
the demand or decrease the supply. 

After emphasizing the necessity of at least 8 
percent commission, Mr. Hinckley dwelt on 
the precarious credit situation. He continued: 
We should give the salesmen something new 
to sell. Last year I proposed that we add other 
puilding specialties to our lines. The idea was 
not received with favor but I make the sug- 
gestion again this year. In conclusion, I sug- 
gest that we give preference to manufacturers 
who sell exclusively to wholesalers. Find out 
who they are and give them your business. 

Mr. SHEPARD asked if there was any legal 
objection to dealing exclusively with the manu- 
facturer who sells only to the wholesaler. 

Mr. SCHUPNER said the matter is now being 
taken up by the board of directors. 

PRESIDENT LANE declared that every whole- 
saler should contribute something to promote 
the extension of lumber use. “In addressing 
meetings of retailers I tell them to give more 
attention to the sale of lumber. There are over 
20,000 retailers in this country. If each could 
be persuaded to sell one more carload of lum- 
ber this year, this would mean 20,000 addi- 
tional cars.” 

Mr. LANE suggested that the wholesaler take 
more interest in the retailer and sell him lum- 
ber. “The other lines are doing it and the 
lumber wholesaler must do likewise.” He told 
of a chart supplied to a retailer which helped 
the retailer to sell a frame dwelling to a cus- 
tomer planning to build a stucco house. 


Discussion on Credits 


J. A. Currey, New York, chairman of the 
credit committee, opened a discussion on cred- 
its. 

Mr. Currey sketched 
the changes in the lum- 
ber credit situation that 
have taken place in the 
last decade. Members 
of the association, he 
said, did so well from 
1922 to the summer of 
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1926 that they thought 
a good volume of sales 
was the key to the solu- 
tion of all their prob- 
lems. During the suc- 
ceeding three years the 
margin of profit nar- 
rowed and most lum- 
bermen labored to maintain volume, in many 
Cases unduly extending lines of credit. Though 
lumber credit losses have been abnormal, Mr. 
Currey said, the industry has not been excep- 
tional in that respect. 

During the last twenty months the job has 
been to try to learn how to make a profit on a 
reduced volume. During such times business 
men improve their methods and strive more 
keenly for business, but this is no time, he said, 
to neglect the handling of credits. Great ef- 
lorts are being made generally to stimulate 
business and to revive public confidence. 
Though this doubtless is necessary, stimulation 
of business carries some dangers. Care should 
be taken in watching credits, particularly in 
Overbuilt sections, he said. In his experience, 
Mr. Currey said, there has been no time when 
credit seems to be a more vital factor than it 
Is today, and credit problems to many are 
somewhat of an elusive mystery.” 
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In times past sales could be made with much 
assurance to a concern that carried a certain 
financial rating, but now it is unsafe to pro- 
ceed upon such rating, for it is almost impos- 
sible to keep up with credit changes. The 
credit department is making every effort to 
keep its records up to the minute and it is 
also offering assistance to members in analyz- 
ing financial statements. It has been suggested, 
he said, that the department set limits of credit 
on the basis of statements submitted, but that 
is impracticable because of differences in the 
number and character of sales made by differ- 
ent members. Mr. Currey distributed several 
sample financial statements among the members 
present and discussed them in illustrating his 
observations. 


Makes Impressive Talk 


Mr. Currey was followed on the platform 
by Henry Eckstein, Brooklyn wholesaler, who 
delivered one of the most impressive talks ever 
given at a lumber convention. At the conclu- 
sion of his speech he was greeted with a volley 
of thunderous applause which continued for 
several minutes. A number of those in attend- 
ance arose and stated that Mr. Eckstein’s talk 
on credits was the best they had ever heard. 
He said: 

What makes the credit situation more difficult 
than ever is that many in the Metropolitan 
district, at least, have felt that most of the 
weak accounts which we have for some time 
had reason to fear, have probably all been 
weeded out, and we have now rather to watch 
larger and long established concerns whose 
credit has been previously unquestioned, but 
which are probably no longer able to absorb 
their losses. 

We are asked by Mr. Currey to suggest what 
the association can do. It is my opinion that 
so far as method and extent of activity are 
concerned, the association is doing all that can 
be expected of it, when we consider its limited 
funds and national scope. Furthermore I feel 
that the tendency is to expect the association 
to do things we ought to do ourselves, and I 
believe both of the suggestions that Mr. Currey 
mentioned as having been made to the associa- 
tion are of this nature. 

To be concrete, I shall discuss the situation 
of credits under three aspects—the analytical, 
the co-operative and the psychological. Mr. 
Currey has cleverly disclosed certain points 
that must be looked out for in analyzing re- 
perts. It is interesting to note that of the five 
statements which he put before us, in only 
one instance was the total volume of business 
disclosed. And this is an essential factor in 
making a correct analysis, especially if we use, 
as we all certainly should, the admirable form 
provided by the association for this purpose. 

Another feature often not included in state- 
ments rendered is adequate data as to how 
good and how old are the accounts reported 
as due, and on what basis the inventory re- 
ported has been taken. Both of these points 
are particularly vital, and wherever we have 
reason to question the condition of a company, 
a statement is of little avail without this in- 
formation. For example, only this week we 
analyzed a statement which showed $210,000 in 
“receivables,” which were all marked as good, 
and which showed a volume for the year of 
$254,000. That there is something wrong about 
this is obvious. Furthermore, where a situa- 
tion creates doubt we should also know on 
what basis the inventory has been taken, es- 
pecially now when every yard has sustained 
such heavy losses due to market decline. 

Now both of these are points that the asso- 
ciation endeavors to secure but can only ask 
for, and when this information is not received 
I do not think the association can be expected 
to go back to the yard for it, unless we, in 
turn, back up the association in demanding it. 

There are also many cases where statements 
are refused the association. In some such in- 
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stances the seller is in 
a position to secure a 
statement individually. 
A few weeks ago two 
customers who had re- 
fused statements to the 
association asked us to 
renew notes. Based 
upon their general rep- 
utation, we felt that 
they were entitled to a 
renewal, but neverthe- 
less wrote them that it 
was our practice never 
to renew notes to any- 
one who refused to is- 
sue a statement, and 
in each case, we got it. 


In another case, which is still pending, we 
have refused to accept an order from an old 
customer, which was given to our salesman 
and accepted by him. The customer is long 
established, bears a good reputation, but at 
times has been slow in making payments, and 
is arbitrary. He finally wrote that his present 
condition was better than ever before, but 
still refused the statement. And we frankly 
told him that if what he told us was the case 
he ought to be glad to render a statement and 
if he did not we would cancel the order. 

On the other hand, I know it is difficult in 
many cases for the wholesaler to demand state- 
ments, or information additional to what has 
been given the association, when he works 
alone. There are times, when, of course, we 
don’t care if we lose the customer if we can 
not keep his business and get what we are 
entitled to. However, there are other times 
when we correctly feel that it would be foolish 
and unbusinesslike to lose an account because 
of insistence, and yet we are entitled to ac- 
curate information wherever we give credit. It 
is then that I think that if several of the 
wholesalers selling such a customer stood be- 
hind the association in demanding information, 
not only would we have a better chance of se- 
curing it and at the same time retaining the 
customer, but the association would be bene- 
fited by securing information that it should 
have for its membership at large. 
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Other Factors to Be Considered 


Another point arises in the fact that in judg- 
ing any statement we have to take into con- 
sideration other factors, such as the experience 
of others with that particular customer and his 
debt paying record. Almost any statement is 
likely to show a great difference of opinion, 
some people reporting the account as excellent 
and discounting—others that the subject gives 
notes and is slow, and when we consider the 
general consensus of the trade reports we are 
rather at a loss. It is then often desirable to 
get into direct communication with those re- 
porting adverse or even slightly unfavorable 
experience. The association at present can not 
disclose the name of the sellers reporting to it. 
Therefore I would suggest the following: Au- 
thorize the association to ascertain which of 
its members will consent, where they have 
given trade reports, to have their name dis- 
closed to other members who may request it 
for the purpose of getting more detailed and 
up-to-date information of their competitors’ 
transactions with a customer in whom they are 
interested. This, I believe, would involve lit- 
tle extra work for the association and might be 
of considerable benefit to all of us at times. 

You may have observed that in the thoughts 
so far advanced what seems needed is not so 
much something from the association as some- 
thing more from its members. And that some- 
thing is co-operation, both among themselves 
and with the association. I do hope I will not 
appear too much of an idealist when I suggest 
that I still have hopes that we can work out 
our problems co-operatively despite disappoint- 
ments I have sustained in this direction dur- 
ing the last few years. I simply do not agree 
with some of my competitors, although they are 
good friends of mine, who take the stand that 
they are not disposed to reveal to the associa- 
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tion special or intimate information that they 
have about a man because this information is 
spread all over the country, and who say, 
whereas they are willing to talk openly with 
competitors whom they know in their particular 
locality, they do not care to invite further 
competition where their information is favor- 
able, or to pull other people's chestnuts out of 
the fire where it is not. 
May Gain More in the End 

I realize that from a hard-headed business 
viewpoint this position may be correct, and I 
have no illusions about the coldbloodedness of 
competition as it exists today, but I do feel 
that, whereas we may lose a little business 
here and there by occasionally working for the 
benefit of all, we will gain more in the end, 
and I furthermore feel very definitely that we 
shall never permanently bring order out of the 
chaotic conditions that exist in the entire in- 
for the purpose of getting more detailed and 
dustry today until we have learned to 
work together for the good of the industry 
and until we are willing occasionally to 
sacrifice some personal advantage or inside 
track for the good of all. As we all admit 
that we can not make a profit today, we can 
not lose so much if we, occasionally, instead 
of working for an imaginary profit would work 
to build up something in the way of standards 
and principles. And I believe we would ac- 
complish something toward the creation of a 
better condition in the industry that would en- 
able us profitably to operate when general 
business conditions improve. 

An attempt at something in this direction 
in New York has failed this winter because 
two or three out of a total of 17 or 18 just 
would not play along, and the rest were not 
sufficiently interested to prevent them from 
blocking the whole procedure. I realize that 
such a situation is discouraging enough to 
make any one lose faith, but for some reason 
or other I have not. So I repeat that what 
we need above everything is a broadminded at- 
titude and a real whole-hearted, occasionally 
unselfish co-operative spirit. 

“Just Having Guts” 

The third element that I feel enters into the 
establishment of credit judgment I have pre- 
viously referred to as _ psychological. For 
those who do not like that term I will suggest 
what is probably even a better one, and that 
is temperamental. And for those of you who 
do not object to an occasionally crude phrase, 
I will steal an expression from one of my 
wholesale friends that thoroughly describes it 
and leaves almost nothing further to say, and 
that is “just having guts.” One phase of this 
is the. willingness occasionally to lose an ac- 
count or an order for the sake of establishing 
a principle. The other is a situation which 
has come up in our organization and, I know, 
in that of our competitors. In almost every 
instance of insolvency in the Metropolitan dis- 
trict it has been found that those who were 
the largest creditors were not in that position 
because they had not received sufficient credit 
information, or because they had not analyzed 
the man’s account, or because they did not 
know that he was weak, but simply because 
they could not turn aside the opportunity to 
unload lumber that they found difficult to sell 
elsewhere. Granting extra credit to a weak 
customer seemed so much easier than taking 
the little larger loss involved in selling to a 
good one. In other words it seemed advisable 
to avoid a loss by trading distress lumber for 
distressing paper. 

Another dangerous element is the inability to 
resist sales pressure within the seller’s organ- 
ization itself. Our salesmen come in to us and, 
having sold a block of lumber to a man, sub- 
ject to our approval, they use their high pres- 
sure sales ability to sell us the account, and 
we have not the strength to resist it. We 
have observed in our own office that a great 
part of our energy often seems to go in resist- 
ing the sales manager and salesman, and re- 
fusing to take the easiest way out; and it has 
just been where we have been weak in this 
direction that we have ultimately been faced 
with an uncollectable account. And I know 
this to be true of others, for in many situations 
of insolvencies it has been developed that the 
largest creditors were in that position only be- 
cause they had depended too much upon sales- 
men’s reports of past experience with custom- 
ers whom we really all fundamentally knew 
were not entitled to large credits. 


Making an Undesirable Competitor 
And in this connection, although it may be 
somewhat apart from the subject of discussion, 
we should, in passing, at least remember that 
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wherever we extend undue credit to weak 
yards we are financing that yard and making 
of it an undesirable competitor for our better 
customers, the older and established yards. 

All of the points which I have endeavored to 
make could stand a great deal of elaboration 
were time permissible, but I have tried to be 
reasonably brief. So just one more word. We 
can not expect the association to do for us 
what we are not willing te do for ourselves 
and by ourselves. And the association at no 
time will be any stronger than its weakest 
members. Its credit department can only be 
as efficient as we make it by supporting it and 
backing it up in our trade and among ourselves. 

Otis N. Shepard stated that “the credit prob- 
lem is the most serious we have to face in the 
next year of our business. I believe we have 
considerable trouble to look forward to. We 
are still extending credit to weak customers. 
But I believe the danger lies in good accounts, 
those which are good today.” 

“Are things better in your district?’ 
ern delegate asked Mr. Shepard. 

“My experience leads me to believe,” an- 
swered Mr. Shepard, “that there is evidence 
of better conditions in suburban New York 
but no improvement as yet in New Jersey.” 

Mr. Shepard urged every wholesaler to use 
the credit bureau where 40,000 reports are de- 
tailed and are available only to members of 
the National-American. 

The subject of charging 1 to 1% percent in- 
terest for renewal of notes was broached by 
Mr. Blanchard, of Boston. Mr. Mauk inquired 
if that would not be usury. Mr. Kelly replied 
it would be in his State, where the penalty is 
heavy for usury. “You can only collect the 
principal and interest legally, although some 
are charging a service fee against the advice 
of the association.” 

Mr. Myers declared that “we should fight 
renewals instead of selling renewals.” 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON 


The fourth session opened with a report on 
North Coast conditions prepared by R. A, 
Dailey, manager North Coast district and sub- 
mitted by M. A. Wyman, Seattle. 


Mr. Dailey referred briefly to the decline of 
25 percent in production in the Douglas fir 
region and a reduction of 20 percent in water- 
borne shipments to the Atlantic coast. Further 
curtailment of production in 1931, he said, with 
decreasing inventories and a slowly increasing 
demand recently point to an improvement in 
market strength. 

Explaining the firm price policy inaugurated 
by a group of fire manufacturers, which had 
the approval of the wholesalers, Mr. Dailey 
said “the effectiveness of the plan was greatly 
diluted by failure of the association and prin- 
cipal mills sponsoring it to recognize the para- 
mount importance of establishing and maih- 
taining adequate differentials in prices quoted 
direct to retailers and those quoted to wholesale 
trade. It is a regrettable fact,’ he said, “that 
some coast manufacturers do not yet recognize 
the depressing effect on the price structure of 
their failure to properly differentiate between 
their rates of compensation for the services 
rendered by the reputable wholesaler who as- 
sumes all distribution costs and risks, and the 
services rendered by the commission salesman 
or commission buyer who has no financial re- 
sponsibility and assumes no risks, but simply 
sells or buys at the same or lower prices than 
the responsible wholesaler is expected to pay 
such mills for resale to his customers.” 

Notwithstanding the fact that “the history of 
the West is replete with failures of sales 
agencies of various kinds,’ Mr. Dailey said, 
“the fir manufacturers are again being urged 
to adopt this method of distribution as the sal- 
vation of the West Coast lumber industry. The 
real reason behind such movements,” he said, 
“have always been manifest to most manufac- 
turers and wholesalers, and it is doubtful in- 
deed if many Washington and Oregon mills 
will consider switching from the wholesaler 
with his time-tested and efficient distribution 
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machinery reaching into every market o 4e 
country, to a sales method which has been 
tried so often with such costly and disappoint. 
ing results.” 

Conditions that have existed in his district 
Mr. Dailey said, have, of course, been reflected 
in temporary losses in membership, but the as- 
sociation has suffered less than most others 
and with improved conditions later in the year 
losses should be made up by reinstatements and 
new memberships. 

In closing, Mr. Dailey referred to western 
shippers on the association’s membership ri’ 
as “without doubt among the most reliable in 
that section of the country.” 

Axel H. Oxholm, director of the National 
Committee on Wood Utilization, briefly out- 
lined the activities of the wholesaler and the 
part he must play in the wood utilization pro- 
gram. 

3Zenjamin F. Downing, president of 
Northeastern Retail Lumbermen’s Association; 
delivered a bristling talk on his experience as 
a retailer and his relations with the wholesaler, 
“T believe the wholesaler is an absolute neces- 
sity in the distribution of lumber,” declared 
Mr. Downing, “and I also believe that co-oper- 
ation between the wholesaler and _ retailer 
should be on a fifty-fifty basis.” He also urged 
a closer relationship between the wholesale: 
and retailer, as no man can handle the retail 
market unless he has made a study of it and 
knows the retailer’s business. 


Directors and Officers Elected 


The following were elected to serve as di- 
rectors for the term expiring 1924: Burton 
W. Adams, San Francisco; R. D. Hunting, 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa; C. F. Kreamer, Phila- 
delphia; A. C. Manbert, Toronto, Ont.; C. A, 
Mauk, Toledo, Ohio; John I. Shafer, South 
Bend, Ind.; Otis N. Shepard, New York City, 
M. G. Truman, Chicago; E. F. Wales, Spo- 
kane, Wash., and M. A. Wyman, Seattle, 
Wash. 

When M. G. Truman declined the presi- 
dency, A. E. Lane, New York, was _ unani- 
mously re-elected for another term. The re- 
maining officers elected by the board of di- 
rectors are: 

First vice 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Second vice president—Max Myers, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

Treasurer—Otis N. Shepard, New York City. 

Secretary-Directing Manager—W. W. Schup- 
ner, New York. 


president—J. B. Montgomery, 





Manager North Coast District—R. A. Dailey, 
Seattle. 

Department manager—Sid L. Darling, New 
York. 


Before the convention closed, brief messages 
were received from Spencer Baldwin, repre- 
senting the National Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association and president of the New Jersey 
Lumbermen’s Association; A. C. Manbert, 
president of the Canadian Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, and F. S. Underhill, of the Philadelphia 
Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association. 

The entertainment features included a dinner 
dance Wednesday evening, featured with an 
inspiring address by Rev. C. Wallace Petty, 
pastor of the First Baptist Church, of Pitts- 
burgh, and selections by the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Keystone Quartette. Mrs. Arthur 
E. Lane gave a tea to visiting ladies Wednes- 
day afternoon in the Japanese tea room and on 
Friday a number of delegates participated in 
a game of golf through arrangements made by 
J. A. Finley, chairman of the golf committee. 

Resolutions were adopted opposing the 1m- 
portation of Russian lumber and approving of 
plans to appoint a governmental board with 
powers to pass on the legality of proposed plans 
of conducting business with particular refer- 
ence to the application of the Sherman Anti- 
trust Act and the Clayton Act. A vote of 


thanks was tendered President Lane, Secretary- 
Director Schupner, the committees and others 
who contributed to the success of the conven- 
tion, 
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sity, as they had made careful surveys and know 


4e . © i the best type of buildings for all farm work. 
deen | InNOoOIS eg ers on erences Prof. Foster, assistant in the farm agricul- 
int- tural department, University of Illinois, spoke 
on architecture on the farm. He showed how 
ial Encouraging Reports From Macon on the possibilities of sales of lumber and build- buildings properly planned and constructed in- 
€ ing materials to the farmer. Mr. Miller was Crease in value to the farmer. He said the 
Hoe County Dealers heard with much interest and from him the dealers —— urge geod seer te to buy good 
ers i - 9 : dealers secured many helpful ideas ot materials at a small additional cost—that the 
year _Decatvr, ILt., April 20.—The Macon County increase their farm My a ee buildings then would give better satisfaction and 
and ee ol = csige ot peganclh a oo Professor Lehman, head of the farm me-_ be a better investment. On some of his recom- 
og a Bie | - 1 * Ry se ; “ the »t. chanics department, University of Illinois, in an mendations the dealers did not agree with Prof. 
tern Nicholas — saps erg at see SOE. The interesting talk told how the university was [loster, and a lively and interesting debate fol- 
rU a ahem = 3 — known as ready and willing to co-operate with the dealers lowed his talk. Some of the dealers objected 
€ in The Barn. — This yerrcalle- reached through a in handling any question with relation to farm to his strictures on the use of wood shingles 
row yr ge tg ne, one that would buildings. He said that 50 percent of the farm- and his recommendation that instead of using 
onal be found | in a large sway The room has a ers go to the local building supply dealer with lumber that had to bear a heavy transportation 
out- gabled ceiling, the gables being heavily beamed. their problems and the most successful dealer cost, the dealers recommend the use of locally 
the The * alls are covered with knotty pine inj. the one who is posted on farm problems and. manufactured brick for the construction of farm 
pro- — So - —ys — heavy sem in position to advise farmers as to agricultural and other buildings. 
sur Boge Pc negecl pPayhrng.dben methods as well as farm buildings. He stressed Called on by Chairman Roadstrum, F. E. 
; Y the point that adequate farm buildings are neces- Wellman of the AMerIcAN LuMBERMAN, Chi- 
tion, attractive. ; sary for profitable farming. He urged the dealers cago, told of numerous experiences coming 
€ as At this meeting dealers from 16 towns were to sell ideas and not just materials, because under his observation in different sections of 
aler. present, 20 country yards and 4 city yards being materials are but potential buildings, either good the country, where the dealers are successfully 
ces- represented. W. L. Hull, of the Lyon Lumber  6¢ had. If these buildings are not properly con- and profitably selling ideas and not materials. 
ared Co., Decatur, presided as chairman and quickly  gtructed or are not suitable for the purpose in- P. R. Diederich, field secretary of the Illinois 
_— made every one feel at home. After a dinner tended, the farmer is not satisfied and his ex- Lumber & Material Dealers’ Association, spoke 
aller of fried chicken, strawberry shortcake and other perience will cause others to refrain from build- on the necessity of the dealers knowing their 
rged trimmings, Chairman Hull called on C. F. Mil- ing. On the other hand, if the dealer is pre- communities and their competitors. 
sale 1, of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ pared to advise the farmer, the latter will be All of those present expressed themselves as 
etail Association. In his usual effective way, Mr.  jjeased with the results, others will follow his being highly pleased with the talks made, and 
and Miller graphically pointed out many ways in example, and the dealer will sell more material. Chairman Roadstrum received many congratula- 
which the dealers could build up profitable busi- je urged the dealers to keep posted on the tions on his successful planning and handling of 
ness through close co-operation with the farm-  inds of buildings recommended by the univer- the meeting. 
ers. So impressed were the dealers with Mr. . 
- Miller’s talk that after adjournment there was 
+ di- an informal gathering about him and many ques- e e 
irton tions were asked, all of which he was able to A | M t 
ting, answer to the satisfaction and advantage of the Ox a ers in nnua ee ING 
ay dealers. 
outh a gpg Om apg gt a F. S. Knapp, of the Omaha Box Co., Omaha, _ ciations, and the ways in which they benefit 
City, ro ket told po indie + ony f ‘ane seacanglha <e Neb., was elected to succeed J. H. Dunning, both the industries they represent and the users 
Spo- pares 1 _ = Ss — — . waren of New York, as president of the National As- of those industries’ products, were presented by 
attle, and advised the dealers not to keep so close to sociation of Wooden Box Manufacturers, at the John N. Van Der Vries, manager of the North- 
ae local cigpund — they could net ag bon organization’s thirty-second annual meeting ern Central Division of the United States 
resi- agg Ale fect hata gy By gd ee April 15-16 at the Congress- Hotel, Chicago. Chamber of Commerce. Mr. Quinn told of 
nani- ee hae | ns enna it nena to A Almost from the beginning of the association some of the requirements which must be met 
> re- rare ag (at aan a om sa cea tl Mr. Knapp has been one of its loyal supporters whenever new types of boxes are designed, and 
t di- customers’ dollars had been eaten up by auto- and active workers. also mentioned the need for certain new de- 
mobile, radio and other items, but to start now The men present at the meeting represented signs. The oe of freight boss and damage, 
= , : ’ : : - ; and their prevention, were discussed by two 
sa to build for future business. He called atten-  W00den box manufacturers from all over the P a aN ee IP 
- : 4 2 é ae believed to be more men from the American Railway Association, 
” tion to the “A Home of Your Own” depart- country, a representation yelieved to be more yea : Sar ne r 
land, SA ee : : general and extensive than for several years. Edward Dahill, chief engineer, and A. L. 
ment of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, a weekly Sees af tin : 'd that. considering what Green, special representative of the freight 
City. feature that supplies to the dealers copy for use ost of them reported that, considering wha iain dhvision 
chup- in their local papers, that will help to create a business conditions in general have been, their oo ie ? 
. home owning desire in the minds of the people. business has been holding up well indeed, and [he members of the board of governors were 
ailey, al ca eae n they were optimistic as to prospects. re-elected for another term. They are: 
Genial “Bill” Joyce, field secretary of the jd ae Sas ‘ : é 
—— State association, talked briefly on the improve- There was spirited round-table discussion of ; B. F Masters, Rathborne, Hair & Ridgway 
ment he has noted ia Giferent sections of the several important subjects, one of which was Co., : hicago, cnatrimn: Etat. No. 1, I. F. At- 
- State. He urged closer contact with dealers the attempts being made to legalize the use of wood, Atwood & McManus, Chelsea, Mass.; 
“ge Poem te nocially clace Paper and other substitute containers for dyna- Dist. No. 2, J. H, Dunning, J. H. Dunning 
epre- in their own communities and especially close mite, paint, and varnish, and medicinal whisky. Co™Poration, New York City; Dist. No. 3, H. 
alers’ co-operation with their local and State associa- Winans will be vl eee oa Fomine Commis. D:,Preyer jr. H. D. Dreyer & Co., Baltimore, 
ersey tion activities. perce Rite es ‘ “aie ait Washi . Md.; Dist. No. 4, no representation; Dist. No. 
} ate . ’ g on this question at Washington, 5 . W. Embry, General Box Co., Louisville, 
nbert, Chairman Hull then called for reports from D. C., April 27, and it was decided that the Ky.:; Dist. No. 6, W. J. Ellenberger, Smeed Box 
Asso- several of the dealers on present and future wooden box industry would be represented by (Co., Cleveland, Ohio; Dist. No. 7, Bert Hanna, 
| phia prospects. Most of them had encouraging re- R. H. Morehouse, “ secretary-treasurer of the Grigg-Hanna Co., Detroit, Mich.; Dist. No. 8, 
ports to make. ; : association, and Don L. Quinn, the organiza- H. A. Sanderson, Sanderson Box Co., Chicago; 
linner _ Following this roundtable, the meeting ad- tion's box-testing engineer and technical man. Dist. No. 9, J. W. Jarboe, Columbia Box Co., 
h an journed, all of the dealers feeling that the time Existing anti-trust laws also came up for dis- 5* Louis, Mo.; Dist. No. 10, W. D. Burr, Chi- 
atin and trouble taken in attending this meeting  .)cc:, : Baggage Bo- cago; Dist. No. 11, M. H. Tripp, Temple Mfg. 
Petty, § © cussion, and a resolution similar to the one @o. Dallas, Tex.; Dist. No. 12, F. S. Knapp 
Pitts- were well spent. adopted at the meeting of the West Coast divi- Omaha Box Co., Omaha, Neb.; Dist. No. 13, 
\vania sion was adopted, condemning the laws as caus- W. C. Green, Goodwillie-Green Co., Rockford, 
rthur Douglas County Dealers Told of ing too much restraint of trade by placing un-_ Ill; Dist. No. 14, Oscar Z. Brewer, Brewer 
~dnes- Sal Pp ibiliti due burdens upon capital investment. Among cr Mage Roca gaa ae. ae es 
nd on es oe unless the other subjects discussed ss Box Co., Los Angeles, Calif.; Dist. No. 15, 
ed in CHAMPAIGN, ILt., April 20—A meeting of Railway requirements and specifications; new North, J. M. White, Long-Bell Lumber Sales 
de by Douglas County retail lumber and building ma- designs for boxes and crates; new or improved Co., Weed, Calif.; Dist. No. 16, no representa- 
nittee. terial dealers, held under the auspices of the methods of manufacture; new box factory ma-_ tion. 
e im- Illinois Lumber & Material Dealers’ Associa- chinery; nailing and nailing machines; rrint- Governors-at-large—T. J. Wilcox, Linderman 
ng of tion, occurred at the Inman Hotel in this city ing and printing machines; elimination of saw- Box & Veneer Co., Eau Claire, Wis.; C. H. 
with last Thursday evening, with F. A. Roadstrum, dust from shook; I. C. C. Tariff No. 2; co- Daggett, Ewauna Box Co., Klamath Falls, 
plans ot the Alexander Lumber Co., presiding as operation with carriers to reduce damage Ore.; C. F. Yegge, General Box Co., Chicago; 
refer- chairman. claims; and recommendations for association F: ©. Gifford, Acme Steel Co., Chieago; W. S. 
Anti- Following a bountiful steak dinner, C. F. Mil- activities in regard to laboratory research, the angen ype — pe wi rca woe 
te of ler, agricultural engineer of the National Lum- development of new designs of wooden boxes, rcairsne rac ecmmaninens een, 2B W 
etary- ber Manufacturers’ Association, familiarly advertising, and servicing wooden box users’ Southworth, Ware Lumber Co.. Ware, Mass.: 
others known to Illinois dealers as “Farmer Miller.” requirements. Louis Wuichet, Louis Wuichet (Inc.) Chi- 
ynven- gave his usual interesting and instructive talk Some new ideas on the value of trade asso- cago. 











Texas Dealers March in Step to 


Visualizing Completed Homes, Financing and Appraising, Practical Ady 


San AntTONIO, Tex., April 20.—Members of 
the Lumbermen’s Association of Texas, meeting 
at the Plaza Hotel in their forty-fifth annual 
convention, .succeeded in dealing with a large 
number of current problems in a direct and 
practical way. There were few empty gestures 
and few business platitudes. The Texans ap- 
peared in iarge numbers. More than 700 regis- 
tered the first day. And while the Lone Star 
State probably compares well with any other 
State in point of business health, the visitors lost 
little time either in congratulating themselves 
on that fact or in wishing vaguely that condi- 
tions were still better. They had met to learn 
ways of making them better, and they imme- 
diately set about doing it. 


A brief telegraphic report of the early ses- 
sions appeared on page 48 of last week’s issue 
of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. Mayor C, M. 
Chambers welcomed the lumbermen and stated 
that they had been an important factor in the 
upbuilding of the State. Albert Steves, sr., 
who has been in business in the city for some 
54 years and who operates a business founded 
in San Antonio in the early ’60s, added his wel- 
come. He has seen the city’s retail yards in- 
crease in number from two to forty. Mr. Steves 
gave most of his time to a survey of factors 
which have served to cheapen the quality of 
houses, and in his opinion the association can 
do no better service to the industry and to the 
public than to take the necessary steps to re- 
store a high quality of material, workmanship 
and design to dwellings. When his company 
celebrated its 60th anniversary, it collected pic- 
tures of the houses it had built and arranged 
them by decades. It was discovered that the 
houses built in the ’60s were still of high qual- 
ity; and while they were old fashioned, they 
were among the best candidates for moderniza- 
tion. 

W. B. Brazelton, of Waco, drew upon his 
49 years of recollections of the lumber business 
and of San Antonio in making a pleasant and 
graceful response to the welcomes of the mayor 
and of Mr. Steves. 


President Makes Informal Address 


President James W. Rockwell, of Houston, 
in his informal address stated that the business 
of the country waits upon the building industry ; 
and that when the latter recovers other lines of 
commerce and finance will recover. He men- 
tioned a number of problems; notably that of 
trucking. Texas is confronted with the de- 
velopment of the industry of trucking cotton to 
the seaboard markets and the return haul of 
these machines loaded with lumber. Mr. Rock- 
well stated that the small yard finds its life at 
stake. He also mentioned financing, taxation, 
co-operative undertakings and other matters 
which are pressing for solution. Texas lumber- 
men have taken an active part in working over 
the taxation matters that are now before the 
State legislature. 

M. Rockwell, of Houston, reporting for 
the Lumbermen’s Underwriters, indicated dra- 
matically that the company had had a good year 
and had offered insurance at almost negligible 
cost by stating that of every $100 paid in pre- 
miums during 1930, $95.93 is being returned to 
the policy holders. 


Committee Appointments 


The following committees were appointed: 


tesolutions—T. B. Brazelton, Waco; J. Lee 
Johnson, jr., Ft. Worth; G. H. Zimmerman, 
Waco. 


Nominations 





E. P. Hunter, Waco; George 
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C. Vaughan, San Antonio; R. P. Jeter, 
Cameron, 
Convention City—Henry Sauer, Houston; 


J. R. Woodson, Caldwell; R. 
Gainesville. 

_ The American Institute of Architects, meet- 
ing in the city, sent one of its number, Parker 
by name, to invite the lumbermen to attend its 
sessions. Mr. Parker spoke briefly of the ten- 
dency of various industries to invade each 
other’s fields. This he deplored. Architects are 
trying to serve the small home owner and to 
protect the values of small houses. This is a 
place where real interests of architects and 
lumbermen interlock; and co-operation is clearly 
indicated. 

Harry T. Kendall, of Kansas City, delivered 
a carefully prepared address on the subject, 
“The Cost of Protection.” This address was 
printed in full on pages 44-48 of last week’s 
issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


Albert McFadden, 


E. Woolridge, 


of the Spencer-Sauer 
Lumber Co., Yoakum, 
added to his reputa- 
tion as a humorist and 
as an able retailer by 


oe 
Houston, Tex.; 
Elected President 


McFARLAND, 


a speech on the sub- 
ject, “Holding My 
Customers.” Mr. Yoa- 
kum took a humorist’s 
license and failed to 
discuss his subject. 
But he touched off 
many a problem with a pungent, back-handed 
comment. 


Told of Early Day Retailing 


S. S. Harris, of Ft. Stockton, another veteran, 
spoke on the subject, “Observations After Fifty 
Years.” He recalled that in early days houses 
were not sold on nothing down and monthly 
payments. The old timer did not need sales 
helps so much as collection helps. In Mr. 
Harris’ opinion the present-day dealer needs to 
remember the wisdom of keeping accounts low. 
A car of lumber used to contain 8,000 feet. 
Shippers began trying to reduce their freight 
bills by adding several thousand feet more to 
each car. The railroads tried to limit the load 
and to charge double for the excess. Later on 
this problem helped introduce the dry kiln, when 
railroads started weighing the car. The early 
dry kilns did more killing than drying; but in 
time this was corrected. Mr. Harris presented 
some percentage figures about price cutting in 
relation to net profits. 

Morgan D. E. Hite, of Little Rock, told of 
research work that is being done in the oak 





J. W. ROCKWELL, 
Houston, Tex.; 
tetiring President 
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flooring field. This research, with its carefy! 
questioning, is dealing with mechanical perfec. 
tion, nails, markets, finishes, insect pests, ven- 
tilation of floors and the like; all of which 
are as important to retailers as to manufac- 
turers. He gave much of his time to a dis- 
cussion of servicing old buildings. The laying 
of hardwood floors is one of the favorite ways 
of brightening up an old house; and probably 
upward of a million houses a year could be 
improved with profit to owner and dealer. Many 
of these jobs are small, and retailers find that 
since they involve more labor than material 
they are not in themselves so profitable. Mr, 
Hite suggested that in such a case it is correct 
to add a service charge. He suggested a lo- 
cally organized service bureau to take care of 
this work; to make the sales, furnish the labor 
and supply the material. Such a bureau, co. 
operatively managed, will take care of this spe- 
cial type of sales and will be useful and prof- 
itable all around. 


Visualizing Completed Houses 


Dan Scoates, of Texas A. & M. College Sta- 
tion, is well known to Texas lumbermen be- 
cause of his work in the various lumbermen’s 
short courses. He came to the convention to 
discuss the matter of visualizing completed 
houses. It is his idea that if a way can be pro- 
vided so that the woman of the household can 
arrange and visualize a house it will not only add 
to her interest and her desire to own a home 
but will also help her solve some problems in 
advance so that when she talks with architect 
or lumberman she will have a practical idea in 
mind of the house that will suit her. In this way 
mistakes and disappointments will be avoided. 

Mr. Scoates took the results of a survey of 
more than 200 farm houses, and he and his 
students charted shapes, number of rooms and 
sizes of rooms. Having found the most popular 
designs and sizes, he then devised a series of 
blocks cut from wall board or plywood. It is 
possible by using these pieces on a table or 
counter to work out basic designs. He added 
doors with metal bottoms and pieces of window 
glass with the same attachments so that these 
can be put in place vertically. Doll furniture, 
made to the proper scale, completes the outfit. 
With this equipment Mr. Scoates proceeded to 
design the nine popular floor arrangements. He 
suggested that such equipment in a lumber 
office would be of real value in interesting cus- 
tomers and of real service in helping them solve 
their problems. 


Financing and Appraising 


Hugh Potter, of Houston, who described him- 
self as a lawyer and realtor, spoke on the sub- 
ject of “Financing the Home and How to Ap- 
praise.” Mr. Potter is at present developing a 
highly restricted and beautiful subdivision in 
Houston, called River Oaks, where more than 
40 houses are under construction. 

Since it is necessary to appraise before financ- 
ing, Mr. Potter began with that subject. He 
described the method he and two other men had 
employed in appraising a house in Madison, 
Wis. They arrived, after careful study and in- 
vestigation, at a price per cubic foot which it 
would cost to reproduce the house. He added 
the value of driveway, sidewalks, grading, plant- 
ing and certain miscellaneous items. To this 
sum was added the architect’s fee, interest dur- 
ing construction, taxes during construction and 
the cost of financing during construction. The 
depreciation was carefully estimated in percent- 
ages and deducted. The value of the heating 
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the Tune of Better Merchandising 


ertising, Relations With Manufacturers Discussed at Annual Convention 


plant and the value of the land were added. 
Mr. Potter suggested that lots should be esti- 
mated by a square-foot rather than by a front- 
foot valuation. This valuation will shift, as it is 
affected by the character of the neighborhood, 
the presence or lack of public-service connec- 
tions and paving and the like. This is a task 
which the realtor is best qualified to perform. 

Financing is usually on the basis of a first 
lien of 50 percent; for such liens find a ready 
market. But the junior financing is most im- 
portant, for there is no established market for 
such paper. A conservative standard calls for 
an investment of the owner’s cash amounting 
to 25 percent ; though in special cases all lenders 
do accept less. But since this junior paper, 
when sold, usually must suffer a heavy discount, 
it is here that the owner gets less than the 
value of his money. So the capable subdivider 
provides a fund to care for his junior financing, 
just as he provides a fund to pay for sewers, 
sidewalks and service connections. Only in this 
way can he save these heavy discounts. 

The San Antonio Portland Cement Co. enter- 
tained the convention at luncheon in the conven- 
tion room, and the afternoon session was con- 
tinued at the tables. Jack Cooke, of Houston, 
appeared at lunch in the role of comedian; sold 
papers and then gave some of the foibles of the 
lumber industry the razz. 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON 


C. C. Sheppard, Clarks, La., president of the 
Southern Pine Association, was the first 
speaker at the afternoon session. 

Since becoming president of the Southern 
Pine Association, Mr. Sheppard stated, he has 
become convinced that a way can be found for 
co-operation between manufacturer and retailer. 
This is being worked out in a practical way; 
and retailers have done splendid work along 
this line. The recent convention of the South- 
ern Pine Association, held in New Orleans, was 
unique. Some 135 retailers met there, coming 
from 20 States, and held a joint meeting with 
the manufacturers. Mr. Sheppard said their 
presentation of their problems was the finest 
he had ever heard. 

Retailers and manufacturers need to work 
closely together. Dealers ought to know the 
use of building materials better than any one 
else can know it. Manufacturers should be ex- 
tremely careful about selling opening stocks 
that will be used in establishing new yards. Such 
a transaction may not add one foot to the sales 
of lumber in the community, and it may de- 
moralize the market. 

Some men say a dealer’s responsibility to the 
manufacturer ends when he has paid for the 
lumber purchased. But the fact remains that the 
Southern Pine Association has spent seven mil- 
lion dollars in building up the sale of lumber. 
Dealers benefit from this effort; and it would 
seem that they were under a reasonable obliga- 
tion for that service. The association has added 
an assessment for an additional trade promo- 
tion campaign. Some of this money will be 
spent in Texas, and the association wants to 
have the advice and co-operation of retailers in 
the proper use of this money. In closing, Mr. 
Sheppard made a brief comment about lumber 
and oil production in Russia. This production, 
he believes, is a result of confiscation of private 
property and the employment of forced labor. 
Russia plans not to buy a bale of Texas cotton 
and is working toward the point where it will 
prevent the export of a bushel of American 
wheat. This is a matter of serious importance. 

Jack Dionne, of Houston, honorary secretary, 


“ 


then spoke on the subject, “Builders of Faith.” 
He outlined an ailment which he named “com- 
petitoritis” and said the industry has been ac- 
cused of using bulldogs when it should have 
used bird dogs. Mr. Dionne made the blunt 
statement that the lumber industry is a declin- 
ing industry; and if the men in it continue 
to give their thought to civil war among them- 
selves the time will come when there will be but 
one sawmill, and it will be producing too much 
lumber; and there will be but two retailers, and 
they’ll be cutting prices in an effort to put each 
other out of business. 
Practical Advertising and Other Problems 
R. B. Galloway, of Houston, made an in- 
spirational speech centering about the necessity 
of keeping abreast of the times. There is no 


such thing as a stabilized business, Mr. Gallo- 
way said, or if there is it is an undesirable 
business 


business. Times change, and must 
change with them. It 
must be placed, not on 
a stabilized basis, but 
on a 1931 basis. ~ 
H. W. Galbraith, of 
Amarillo, in speaking 
on the subject, “Prac- 








, 
Houston, 
Asst. 


SPENCER, 
Fox. 
Set.-at-Arms 


tical Advertising and 
Other Problems of the 
Lumber Industry,” in- 
dicated the belief that 
advertising as usually 
carried on is of doubt- 
ful value. It gets out of hand, unless care is 
used, and involves an expenditure not justified 
by the results gained. Some of these results 
consist of long-time second mortgage notes 
that may be collected by the dealer’s grand- 
children. But there doubtless great power 
in advertising, and the lumber business has 
much to offer the public. One of these offer- 
ings the effect which bright, roomy, com- 
fortable and attractive homes have upon the 
character and happiness of those who live 
in them. Advertising along this general line 
should be continuous, broad, unselfish and edu- 
cational in character. But such a campaign is 
too expensive for an individual dealer. The 
advertising committee has plans under consider- 
ation for launching a nation-wide campaign; 
but these plans have not been brought to the 
point where they are ready for presentation. 


R. 
Houston, 
Executive Secretary 
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Protecting the Home Owner 
There is a problem, more serious than adver- 
tising, to be found in the matter of protecting 
the home owner from the depletion and shrink- 
age in the value of the home that is already 
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built. Excessive loans and the building of 
homes without down payments, arranged to 


create business for the speculative builder and 
material man, have brought about a situation 
in which a home that must be sold finds little 
or no market. The owner who must sell his 
home finds that the willingness of a builder to 
erect a new home and sell it without down pay- 
ment has destroyed the market for old homes, 
3ut these excessive loans involve heavy charges, 
and it often happens that the nominal owner 
becomes tired of meeting payments and gives 
up his title; something he can do with little 
loss, since he made little or no down payment. 

Mr. Galbraith suggested as a remedy the ex- 
tension of Federal loans to bona fide home 
owners, on homes within restricted price ranges, 
at reasonable interest rates. The idea is that 
a house so financed becomes an attractive pur- 
chase; and this will restore the market for good 
homes two years old or older. The restoration 
of the re-sale market will in itself encourage 
the building of new homes, because their con- 
tinuing value is assured. 

Mr. Galbraith also discussed briefly some 
of the tax problems up before the legislature. 

John T. Moore, of Alamo, president of the 
Valley association, described the rise, troubles 
and revival of this local group. In a strip 70 
miles long and 18 miles wide there are 76 lum- 
ber yards. This territory is the famous irri- 
gated lands along the Rio Grande where huge 
quantities of vegetables and fruit are produced. 


Nominating Committee Names Directors 


The nomifating committee presented the 
names of 45 men for directors, as follows: 
John F. Barnes, Waco; Charles Bartlett, 
Dallas: T. B. Brazelton, Waco; C. W. Bryant, 
Sweetwater; Willard Burton, Ft. Worth; C. R. 
3urrow, Canyon; J. B. Amarillo; F. E. 
Cragin, Midland; J. W. Deal, Kansas City 


Coe, 


’ 


Mo.; Dewey Foster, Brownwood; W. L. Fox- 
worth, Dallas; S. H. Frieze, New Braunfels; 
H. W. Galbraith, Amarillo; L. D. Garrison, 


Corpus Christi; H. B. Hawley, Dallas; H. H. 
Hardin, Ft. Worth; T. B. Hinkle, Paris; N. C. 
Hoyt, Houston; Jno. C. Hubbard, Weimar; 
R. W. Jenkins, Houston; R. P. Jeter, Cam- 
eron; Ward Kelley, San Antonio; E. L. Kurth, 


Keltys; Robert Lander, El Paso; J. I. Laird, 
Houston; W. M. Lingo, Dallas; Webster Mc- 
Evoy, Houston; I. B. McFarland, Houston; 
John Mahan, Gainesville; A. W. May, Lub- 
bock; Leroy K. Morris, Brownsville; R. G. 
Mueller, Austin; F. W. Murphy, Houston; 
C. D. Shamburger, Wichita Falls; R._ T. 
Spencer, Waco; Joe Stein, Fredericksburg; 
Walter Steves, San Antonio; P. E. Turner, 
Houston; Curtis T. Vaughan, San Antonio; 
J. R. Woodson, Caldwell: R. E. Wooldridge, 


Gainesville; G. H. Zimmerman, Waco. 


Question Box Session 


J. Lee Johnson, jr., opened the question box 
Various questions were brought up and con- 
sidered briefly. Albert McFadden, Yoakum, 
stated that the basis of co-operation between 
retailers and manufacturers was a set of com- 
prehensive and understood rules or standards. 
Joe Lane, of Long-Bell, agreed and stated that 
lack of understanding of trade practices made 
most of the trouble. There should be exchanges 
of codes of ethics between associations, and 
difficulties should be handled through associa- 
tion channels. 

The question, asked by a manufacturer, what 
the manufacturer can do to promote the use of 
lumber, brought extensive comment. J. A. 
Kirkpatrick, Waco, said the subject deserves 
retail thought. Manufacturers are spending 
money in trade promotion, and they deserve to 
have the thoughtful suggestions of retailers. E. 
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P. Hunter, Waco, said that several speakers 
had indicated that the lumber industry is in a 
dying state. If this is true, it concerns the 
manufacturers especially; for retailers are will- 
ing to handle the building materials their cus- 
tomers want. His own company finds that less 
than half its sales are of lumber. The public is 
not sold on lumber. It is sold on completed 
buildings ; and the magazines are filled with ads 
of substitute materials. If the lumber business 
is to be saved, the manufacturers are the ones 
especially interested in saving it; and they seem 
unwilling to spend the necessary amount of 
money. 
Manufacturer Presents Views 


A. J. Peavy, Shreveport, a widely known 
manufacturer, stated that there was much truth 
in this statement. But he called attention to 
the fact that lumber goes into a house at more 
nearly its cost of production than do these other 
materials. The substitutes allow a wide mar- 
gin in the price to be spent for trade promotion. 
Lumber does not; and this fact means that the 
buyer gets more for his money when he buys 
lumber. Retailers have some obligation to 
spread this information among their customers. 
Lumber manufacturers are telling the story of 
wood, and the Southern Pine Association has 
just made an additional asesssment for that pur- 
pose. This story must include information about 
proper uses. Low grades of lumber were in- 
tended merely for temporary construction; but 
they have gone into house building, to the detri- 
ment of the owner and of the reputation of all 
lumber. It may have been a mistake, in the light 
of this misuse, ever to have started marketing 
low grades at all. Retailers have an interest in 
getting the right lumber used for the right pur- 
poses. They are going to continue to be lum- 
bermen. Retailers and manufacturers are natural 
friends with much in common. 

I. B. McFarland, Houston, said that manu- 
facturers had made some mistakes in their ad- 
vertising that retail experience could correct. 

Arthur Deffebach, Ft. Worth, said that or- 
derly marketing was important. For himself, 
he wanted no help from manufacturers’ sales- 
men in contacting his customers. 

John T. Moore, Alamo, said the Southern 
Pine Association and the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association had quantities of 
useful publications which many dealers did not 
know about. An effort to collect and read these 
publications would result in much valuable ac- 
cumulation of information. 

E. E. Hall, Wier Longleaf Lumber Co., 
Houston, stated that poor lumber which did not 
stand up did give all lumber a black eye. Lum- 
ber is used in places where it should not go; 
and wrong grades and wrong species are used 
ignorantly. Retailers must do a considerable 
part of this protective work. Not all manufac- 
turers are helping in the work of trade promo- 
tion. Some will not join the association; and 
yet not all retailers take account of the fact 
that certain manufacturers are fighting the re- 
tailers’ battles while certain others are not. 

Wednesday evening a dinner dance was given 
for the lumbermen and ladies, in the roof gar- 
den of the Plaza. 


CLOSING SESSION 


At the beginning of the final session, Thurs- 
day morning, the committee in charge of the 
matter announced that the 1932 convention 
would be held in Fort Worth. 

William H. Curry, Waco, in commenting on 
proposed courses of study at Texas A. & M. for 
lumbermen, stated he wished that correspondence 
courses might be arranged for managers and 
second men, dealing with practical matters in- 
volved in yard management. He stated he be- 
lieved if such courses were offered, many lum- 
bermen would reimburse their men for the cost, 
if the men completed the course with passing 
grades. 

Rey. L. H. Wharton, of Austin, spoke on 
the subject, “Atmosphere of the Office.” He 
began with the statement that when a tree is 
reduced in a vacuum furnace, the part which 
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can not be destroyed, the carbon, is not fed into 
the tree during the process of growth through 
the roots. It comes in through the leaves from 
the atmosphere. With this as a text Rev. Whar- 
ton applied it as a parable to nations, cities, 
individuals and businesses. The lasting part of 
any person’s life comes as an influence from 
the atmosphere which he has around him. 

The question box was continued, and some 
attention was given to rail rates, the pack of 
cedar shingles, charges on country deliveries, 
discounts and the like. 


Moving Dormant Stock 


Alex R. Thomas, San Antonio, in response 
to a request described the methods developed 
by the Alamo Lumber Co. in moving dormant 
stock. The purchase of a yard brought in some 
obsolete stock, especially doors. Some of these 
had been carried for years on the inventory. 
These articles, doors and other items, were 
brought into the office and price marked. They 
were where customers and salesmen could not 
avoid seeing them. A commission was paid for 
the selling of these items; and within a few 
months these 295 doors were sold. 

Mr. Thomas stated that many lumber forces 
are afflicted with thumb-itis. An inquiry is 
made, and the person asked jerks his thumb 
over his shoulder and suggests™that the yard 
men will see to it. No one really knows the 
stock; and so when a wholesale salesman high- 
pressures the buyer into buying dn over-plus or 
some unpopular items, this material retires to a 
warehouse and is forgotten. A group of dealers 
meet regularly in San Antonio to study the ma- 
terials sold. The Alamo company also trains 
its own force in selling and in knowing stock. 

The resolutions committee endorsed the plan 
of supporting Texas industries and urged the 
purchase of Texas-made goods. It took a 
stand against the importation of Russian lum- 
her and oil. It endorsed the principle of maxi- 
mum dealer distribution. And it thanked James 
W. Rockwell, the retiring president, and the 
other officers and the dealers of San Antonio 
who had labored so successfully to make the 
convention pleasant and profitable. 


April 25, 1931 


Secretary Hyett called attention to the fact 
that James W. Rockwell, T. B. Brazelton ang 
Curtis Vaughan, sons of famous lumbermen 
were on the platform. He asked how many 
others in the audience were sons of lumbermen 
and a large number of hands were raised 


The officers, elected by the directors, were 
announced, as follows: 
B. McFarland, 


President—L. Houston. 


First vice president—Curtin T. Vaughan, 
San Antonio. 

Second vice president—R. P. Jeter, Cam- 
eron. 

Third vice president—T. B. Brazelton, 
Waco. 

Treasurer—N. C. Hoyt, Houston. 

Sergeant-at-Arms—John C. Ray, Waco. 

Assistant sergeant—Thomas C. Spencer, 
Houston. 

Executive secretary—R. G. Hyett, Houston. 


_Corpus Christi presented an eloquent invita- 
tion for the 1933 convention. 


Following the introduction of the officers, the 
convention adjourned. The visitors were guests 
of the Republic Portland Cement Co. at lunch 
and for the afternoon at the Alamo Dinner & 
Golf Club. 


“THE LUMBERMEN'S ROUND-UP" 


A feature of the Texas convention that was 
thoroughly enjoyed not only by lumbermen in 
attendance but by people all over the State, was 
the complimentary double radio broadcast pro- 
gram, entitled “The Lumbermen’s Round-Up,” 
presented over two radio stations with the com- 
pliments of the Wier Long Leaf Lumber Co., 
of Houston. This broadcast occupied the hour 
just prior to calling the convention to order for 
its first session. There was practically no talk- 
ing, the broadcast being largely music presented 
by nationally known artists. This compliment 
by the Wier Long Leaf Lumber Co. was greatly 
appreciated not only by those in attendance at 
the convention but by lumbermen throughout 
the State who took occasion to tune in for this 
event. 


Discuss Wholesalers Co-operation 


CotumMBus, Ga., April 21.—Reports by Presi- 
dent H. R. Garrett and Secretary W. R. Melton 
of their attendance upon the annual convention 
of the National-American Wholesale .Lumber 
Association held at Atlantic City, N. J., last 
week, featured the general session of the Roofer 
Manufacturers’ Club held at the Ralston Hotel 
here today. There was also a general discus- 
sion of conditions in the industry. 


Reports of the club officials commended the 
spirit of fairness and sympathy by the whole- 
salers in their attitude toward the producers, 
members of the club, and showed that they as 
well as the manufacturers, have their problems; 
that in view of the still prevailing depression in 
the building industry and the influx of West 
Coast lumber to the Atlantic seaboard via the 
Panama Canal, the outlook for improvement in 
marketing conditions is none too encouraging. 

These reports dealt in some detail with the 
operations of the wholesalers and the difficulty 
they are experiencing in disposing of the prod- 
uct through retailers, who, it was shown, also 
are having their troubles. They stressed the 
desire of wholesalers to work with producers 
in stabilizing prices. 

Setter freight rates from this section to the 
eastern and middle western markets was again 
emphasized as one of the most essential things 
to be accomplished. Attention was directed by 
President Garrett to steps now being taken by 
West Coast shippers to secure a 50-cent rate 
into Chicago. He cited statistics to show the 


increase since 1920 of lumber shipments to the 
Atlantic seaboard from the West Coast, and 
also pointed out that while there have been 
reductions in other phases of building during 


the last two years, they have not been in pro- 
portion to the reduction in prices of lumber. 

In the general discussions emphasis was again 
placed on the importance of conserving the tim- 
ber supply of this section until better prices are 
obtainable, which are hoped for only when there 
is a revival in the building industry. Reports 
showed that while there is still a tendency by 
club members to curtail production, in view of 
low prices, production and shipments are about 
equal to the demand. 

After a brief meeting for club members only, 
the session was closed with a luncheon at the 
hotel for club members and visitors. The next 
meeting was scheduled for Tuesday, May 26. 

Those attending the meeting and remaining 
for the luncheon were: 

President Garrett and Secretary Melton, J. 
3en Wand, Jacksonville, Fla.; G. B. Saunders, 
Alexander Bros. Lumber Co.; R. L. Magruder, 
Seaboard Air Line Railway; W. W. Fell, 
Chesapeake & Ohio Railroad; R. D. Stripling, 
Pennsylvania Railroad; E. A. Gragg, Gragg 
Lumber Co.; T. H. Hough, Alexander Bros, 
Lumber Co.: B. H. Hitchcock, Alexander & 
Bland Lumber Co.; J. G. Reynolds, J. G. Rey- 
nolds Lumber Co.; F. P. Freeman, Hampton 
Lumber Co.; C. H. Rawson, Frost & Davis 
Lumber Co.; C. R. Davis, Clancey Lumber 
Co.; B. T. Slade, Whittle & Slade Lumber 
Co.: Hugh Thurston, King & Thurston; C. B. 
King, King Lumber Co.; M. Bracey, Bracey 
Lumber Co.; A. H. Watson, Manhattan Rub- 
ber Co.; H. E. Hancock, Turner Lumber Co.; 
Tom Griffin, Colonial Lumber Co.; J. H. Sted- 
man, Stedman Lumber Co.; R. E. Sullivan, 
and A. C. Alexander, A. C. Alexander Lumber 


Co.; C. S. Durham, Norfolk Southern Rail- 
road; Berrien E. Moore, Winston-Salem 
Southbound Railway. 
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Associations Plans and Activities 


April 27-29—Western Red Cedar Association, Spo- 


kane, Wash. Annual. 

May 5-7—National Association of Railroad Tie Pro- 
ducers, West Baden Springs Hotel, West Ba- 
den, Ind. 

May 7—Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufac- 


turers’ Association, Pfister Hotel, Milwaukee, 
Wis Spring meeting. 
May 12-14—Associated Cooperage Industries of 


America, Jefferson Hotel, St. Louis, Mo. An- 
nual. 

May 14-15, 1931—Florida Lumber & Millwork As- 
sociation, Orlando, Fla. Annual. 

May 18—Loyal Legion of Loggers & Lumbermen, 
Portland, Ore. Semiannual meeting of board 
of directors. 

May 19-20—Arkansas Association of Lumber Deal- 
ers, Little Rock, Ark. Annual. 

May 19-20—Northwestern Retail Coal Dealers’ As- 
sociation, Nicollet Hotel, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Annual. 

May 20—Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, Mayflower Hotel, Jacksonville, Fla. An- 
nual. 

May 20-21—Georgia Forestry Association, Municipal 
Auditorium, Albany, Ga. Annual. 

May 21-23—Pacific Coast Sawmill Engineering Con- 

ference, Lewiston, Idaho. Annual, 

22—Northern Wholesale Hardwood Lumber 

Association and Chicago Wholesale Lumber As- 

sociation, Hamilton Club, Chicago. Joint meet- 

ing. 

June 3-5—American Forestry Association, 
Park Inn, Asheville, N. C. Annual. 


July 8-9—Southern Pine Association, Deshler and 


May 


Grove 


Wallick Hotels, Columbus, Ohio. Summer 
meeting. 

July 16-17—Carolina Retail Lumber & Building 
Supply Dealers’ Association, Asheville, N. 


Summer convention. 





Plans for Georgia Forestry Annual 


AtpAny, Ga., April 20.—The progress of 
forest research and reforestation in Georgia 
will be the chief themes of the tenth annual 
convention of the Georgia Forestry Association 
to be held May 20 and 21 at the Municipal 
Auditorium here. State and Government for- 
estry experts and a representative of the For- 
est Products Laboratory will be among the 
speakers. Austin Cary, of the United States 
Forest Service, will talk on “Reaching the 
Man Who Owns the Forest.” Demonstration 
of power felling saws, fire break builders, fire- 
proof wood and aluminum coated wood will be 
given on the afternoon of the second day. 


Southern Pine at Columbus. Ohio 


New Or.eans, La., April 20.— The summer 
meeting of the Southern Pine Association will 
be held at the Deshler & Wallick Hotels, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, on July 8 and 9, according to an- 
nouncement by Secretary-Manager H. C. 
3erckes. This will be the first meeting of the 
association held north of the Ohio River, Mem- 
phis being the usual location for sessions not 
held here. 





Program for Tie Producers 

Sr. Louis, Mo., April 20.—An_ interesting 
and instructive program has been prepared for 
the thirteenth annual convention of the National 
Association of Railroad Tie Producers which 
will be held May 5, 6 and 7 at the West Baden 
Springs Hotel, West Baden, Ind. Following 
the reports of the officers, the chief speakers 
on the opening day will be E. E. Pershall, 
T. J. Moss Tie Co., St. Louis, on the work of 
the shippers and manufacturers’ association; 
Linn L. White, St. Louis-San Francisco Rail- 
way, on the use of gum ties; and R. D. Garver, 
of the Forest Products Laboratory, on “Tie 
Futures and Prosperity.” 

At the Wednesday session C. Audrey Rich- 
ards, of the Forest Products Laboratory, will 
talk on fungi and stains; W. R. Goodwin, Min- 
neapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie Railroad, 
will discuss the relative merits of various woods 
lor cross ties; Horace Paul, Wabash Railway, 
will stress the necessity for greater care in han- 
dling ties; C. S. Burt, Illinois Central Rail- 
road, will talk on tapping pine trees and the 
ties cut therefrom; S. E. Shoup, Kansas City 
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Southern Railroad, will discuss anti-splitting 
devices. The chief speaker at the annual asso- 
ciation dinner will be J. R. Koontz, of the St. 
Louis-San Francisco Railway. 

On Thursday, May 7, Anton Anderson, Chi- 
cago, Indianapolis & Louisville Railway, will 
speak on “Tie Practice on the Monon,” fol- 
lowed by reports from the various committees. 

On the final day of the meeting, May 8, re- 
ports of general conditions in the tie industry 
will be made by the district officers of the asso- 
ciation. Following the reports of the chairmen 
of the resolutions and nominating committees, 
election of officers will be held. 





Southern Cypress ‘Sets Date 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA., April 20.—Plans are in 
the course of preparation for the twenty-sixth 
annual meeting of the Southern Cypress Manu- 
facturers’ Association to be held May 20 at the 
Mayflower Hotel here. Secretary-Manager J. 
R. Black advises it is probable that committee 
meetings will be held on May 19, followed by 
the general meeting the next day. 





Hemlock-Hardwood Spring Meeting 


Osuxosu, Wis., April 21—Because of num- 
erous conferences and meetings taking place 
during the latter part of April, Secretary O. T. 
Swan, of the Northern Hemlock & Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Association, announces, it has 
been decided to hold the spring meeting of the 
organization on Thursday, May 7, at the Pfister 
Hotel in Milwaukee. The directors will meet 
at breakfast at 7 a. m. sharp and the convention 
will be called to order at 9 a. m. sharp. 








Associated Leaders to Hold District 
Meetings 

The eastern district meetings of the Associ- 
ated Leaders of Lumber & Fuel Dealers of 
America will be held during May and first half 
of June. Twelve cities are included in the first 
series. The second series will take in a dozen 
western points. Meetings already scheduled are 
as follows: 
II, BUD kao vcr a cenencadtcewe en May 2 


I RR a oe a arsa’e ars oie wie aw ikea er ecaverke May 7 
Reading, Pa.... ; ae ...May 13 
SUNS SOM oo. catia be Wide ere le eR May 16 
NE CNG 5c ss x iin a: wid se Bae We erate May 1% 
SS ES TN Stas. poe beg o on erereee aR OAR eE May 23 
EE eee: 
git re re ere May 30 
Columbus, Ohio..... ny a June 2 
I Se on a 6 a wt eda el June 5 
I oo ai arg Vinee s saa ES ele June 10 


Paramount in interest will be the feature of 
the program dealing with instructions on indus- 
try mortgage financing, a subject that is par- 
ticularly timely. 

These mid-year meetings are intended to pro- 
vide a current study of problems of merchan- 
dising, financing and operation. Their value 
and success in the past have been demonstrated 
and excellent attendance is indicated by reserva- 
tions already received at the headquarters office. 
The following program is announced: 

1. Review of 1931 merchandising. 

2. Practical complete-unit sales demonstra- 


tion. 

3. Ideas on internal organization. 

{. New sources of cash business and how 
to tap them. 


>. Instructions on industry mortgage 
financing. 


6. Individual consultation. 


Enough time has been allowed in each city 
to enable dealers with individual problems to 
discuss them personally with Associated Lead- 
ers executives. 

As has been the custom in all Associated 
Leaders conventions, both national and district, 
the emphasis will be upon practical phases of 
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doing business at a profit. Arthur A. Hood, 
president of the organization, states that the 
program has had a great deal of study and 
preparation and that it is made up entirely of 
new material. 





Association Changes Name 


Newark, N. J., April 21.—At its recent an- 
nual meeting, the Lumber Dealers’ Association 
of Essex County, changed its name to Retail 
Lumber & Building Material Association 
(Inc.), the purpose being to widen the scope 
of its activities by including the mason mate- 
rial group. Headquarters will continue at 505 
Orange Street, this city, with John L. Mathers 
in charge as secretary. 

Officers and directors were elected as follows: 

President—G. L. Chapline, of Lawson & Mc- 
Murray (Inc.). 


Vice president—FE. Francisco, Caldwell 
Builders Supply Co. 

Treasurer—Edward C. 3alch, jr., John 
O’Rourke Co. 

Directors — A. H. Pinkerton, Vreeland- 


Kearney Lumber Co.; S. B. Donaldson, Duval 
Lumber & Supply Co.; Walter Wiesmiler, 
George G. Salmon Co.; Kenneth McClave, 
E. W. McClave & Son (Inc.); Edward 
Schneider, Charles Bahr & Sons (Ince.), and 
R. W. Hartpence, J. F. Glasby Lumber Co. 


LUMBER CLUBS 


Cincinnatians to Elect 


CINCINNATI, Onto, April 20.—Because the 
bylaws of the Cincinnati Lumbermen’s Club 
provide that no business can be transacted 
at its annual election on the first Monday in 
May, other than the election of officers and 
receipts of club reports, it was decided to post- 
pone the entertainment of the architects and 
specifiers until next fall. Many of the leading 
architects of the Cincinnati chapter of the 
American Institute of Ar.hitects were out of 
the city at their annual convention in Dallas, 
Tex., and would not be in Cincinnati in early 
May, it was ascertained. Plans for the archi- 
tects’ meeting have therefore been held in abey- 
ance. 

It is probable that the election meeting will 
be held at one of the country clubs in a Cin- 
cinnati suburb. The election bids fair to be 
interesting, as both candidates for the presi- 
dency have consented to allow their campaign 
to continue. They are E. W. DeCamp, the in- 
cumbent, and Edwin H. Ward, former president 
for two terms. 

















Plans for Summer Outing 


EVANSVILLE, INp., April 20.—At the regular 
monthly meeting of the Evansville Lumbermen’s 
Club, held Tuesday, April 14, it was decided to 
give the annual summer outing of the club on 
May 6, on a steamboat and a trip will be made 
to Owensboro, Ky., and return. The affair will 
be given in conjunction with the Evansville 
Chamber of Commerce and the Evansville 
Manufacturers & Employers’ Association. Dan 
Wertz and Elmer D. Luhring were appointed 
by President Storton to work out plans for the 
excursion. 

Members discussed at length the recent de- 
cision of the Indiana Public Service Commis- 
sion in fixing the switching charges of the Chi- 
cago & Eastern Illinois Railroad Co. at $3.60, 
which taken as a whole, is quite pleasing to 
local shippers. 

Trade conditions were discussed and the gen- 
eral opinion was that business is on the upward 
grade, although no radical change is looked for. 

The next meeting of the club will be held on 
May 12. 
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Await Arrival of Test Cargo of 
Russian Lumber 


Provipence, R. IL, April 21—A _ delegation 
representing three American lumbermen’s asso- 
ciations has been here since last week awaiting 
the arrival of the Finnish tramp steamer Anver- 
soles, with a cargo of lumber from Soviet Rus- 
sian forests. The steamship’s arrival had been 
expected during the last few days, but because 
all attempts to communicate with her by radio 


failed, she has become somewhat of a mystery 
ship. 
The Soviets intend the Anversole’s cargo to 


furnish a test case through which status of such 
Russian products can be established, before the 
opening of the northern Russian shipping sea- 
son, according to American lumbermen. The 
question is whether the lumber was produced 
by convict labor, in which case it would be 
barred. Carl Bahr, Washington, D. C., 
representing the National Lumber Manufactur- 
ers’ Association, said that the port of Lenin- 
grad is on the border line of the area in which 
convict labor is reputed to be used. The other 
two lumbermen who have been here, and who 
will report to the Treasury Department any 
findings they may make, are T. M. Cook, of the 
Southern Pine Association, and H. W. Murphy, 
of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association. 

It is understood that the Amtorg Trading 
corporation, New York City, fiscal representa- 
tive of the Soviet Government in the United 
States, expects that the cargo will be handled 
here by the A. C. Dutton Lumber Corporation, 
of Poughkeepsie, N. Y., which operates a lum- 
ber terminal at Providence. 





Unsold Lumber at Los Angeles 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
ANGELES, CALir., April 22.—Unsold lum- 
ber again remained at a low mark last week at 
Los Angeles harbor, according to the report of 
24 local firms released today. There was a to- 
tal of 5,238,000 board feet, with incoming car- 
goes for the week aggregating 12,150,000 board 
feet. Thirteen vessels of fir carried 11,601,000 
feet and two cargoes of redwood, 549,000 feet. 
Forty-nine vessels are reported laid up and one 
operating offshore. Building permits for the 
first eighteen days of April were valued at 
$2,183,019. 


Los 





Protection for Buyers of 
Longleaf 


BocaLusa, La., April 20.—In order that 
dealers, railroad purchasing agents and other 
large buyers of longleaf yellow pine may know 
that they are getting the genuine longleaf, the 
Great Southern Lumber Co., has prepared 
stickers that are being attached to letters going 
out from the office. The stickers carry the 
heading: “Protect Yourself-—Specify Dense 
Longleaf Yellow Pine Species-Marked and 
Grade-Marked.” Then follow these sugges- 
tions : 

Then you will 
receiving genuine “longleaf” 
the species and quality you 
specification “Dense Southern 
ticient—for it permits the 
leaf’ (Pinus echinata) 
rings and summer wood 
ity rule 

Bogalusa 


know positively that you are 
(Pinus palustris), 
want. The mere 
Pine” is not suf- 
inclusion of ‘“short- 
whenever the annular 
comply with the den- 
longleaf (Pinus 


palustris) yellow 


pine limber and timbers are manufactured 
from virgin growth forests located in Louisiana 
ind Mississippi These trees average better 
than 9 to 10 annular rings per inch, measured 
according to the density rule of the Southern 
Pine Association. 3ogalusa extra dense long- 
leaf yellow pine is trade-marked,  species- 
marked and grade-marked You know what 
you are getting. 


Ask your present 
willing to trade-mark, 


source of supply if it is 
species-mark, and grade- 


mark the lumber on which it quotes. This is 
your guaranty—and it can be had for the ask- 
ing You are paying for this protection, so 


why not make it a part of your specification? 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


For detailed comparison of relative strengths 
of the several species of southern pine, refer 
to page 43, bulletin No. 556, Mechanical Prop- 
erties of Woods Grown in the United States. 
Copies of this pamphlet may be obtained by 
writing to the United States Department of 
Agriculture, btaaiaaiennsesen ~~ & 





Appoints Retail Distributer for 
Treated Products 


MILWAUKEE, Wis., April 20.—The E. L. 
3ruce Co., of Memphis, Tenn., whose labora- 
tories are now located at the A. O. Smith Cor- 
poration in Milwaukee, where they will later 
occupy a part of the new Smith research build- 
ing, has appointed the John Schroeder Lumber 
Co. to treat commercially Bruce lumber prod- 
ucts for the greater part of Wisconsin. A treat- 
ing plant has already been installed at the 
Schroeder factory to take care of the lumber 
processes developed at the Bruce laboratories 
here, according to Fred Schroeder, president of 
the Milwaukee lumber firm. 





Sitka Spruce Exporters to Meet 
at Vancouver 


PoRTLAND, OreE., April 18.—Spruce manufac- 
turers* of Oregon, Washington, British Colum- 
bia and Alaska will meet at Vancouver, B. C., 
Saturday, April 25, for the purpose of perfect- 
ing a plan to reach out in a larger way for for- 
eign business. The meeting has been called by 
the sitka spruce division of the West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association. W. P. O’Brien, of 
\storia, is chairman; F. G. Brynolson, of Seat- 


tle, secretary, and J. P. Keating, of Portland, 
manager. While the meeting is scheduled for 
Saturday, it may continue two or three days. 





Organize a Mee: Mes Club 


Peorta, ILL., 
enthusiastic 
Peoria now 
with the 


April 20.—As the result of an 
meeting held here last Monday, 
has a full fledged Hoo-Hoo club, 
following officers: 

A. Hoppert, 





president South 


Side Lumber Co. 
Vice president—Joseph Miller, treasurer 
Miller Lumber Co. 


Secretary-treasurer- 
Peoria Lumber Co 

At the concatenation 21 initiates were in- 
ducted into the order and two lapsed members 
were re-instated. 

Speakers at this meeting were B. I. 
of Milwaukee, 
lan K. 


William Brannum, 


Springer, 
Supreme Senior Hoo-Hoo; Har- 
Nygaard, sales manager Weatherbest 


Stained Shingle Co., North Tonawanda, N. Y., 
and H. R. Isherwood, St. Louis, secretary-treas- 
urer of Hoo-Hoo. William E. Griffee, Hoo- 


Hoo field representative, spent several days here 
in advance of the meeting, making preparations 
for it and was present. Mr. Springer made a 
rousing talk on the needs and benefits of co- 
operation in the industry; Mr. Nygaard de- 
scribed the activities of the Buffalo Hoo-Hoo 
Club, which is becoming an important factor in 
the industrial life of his city, and Secretary 
Isherwood told how Hoo-Hoo is serving local 
groups in many communities and explained the 
new program of the order and the group insur- 
ance plan. 





Establishes Commission Business 


New Orveans, La., April 20—W. H. Moy- 
nan, manager of the hardwood department of 
the Louisiana Red Cypress Lumber Co. from 
1923 until its liquidation April 1 last, has estab- 
lished himself here in the commission business, 
handling both hardwood and cypress. Mr. Moy- 
nan is well known and popular in the lumber 


trade. He represents the Kirby Lumber Co., 
Houston, Tex., the E. L. Bruce Co., Memphis, 
Tenn., and the Florida-Louisiana Red Cypress 


Co., Jacksonville, Fla. Mr. Moynan’s office is 
at 403 Poydras Building where the Louisiana 
Red company was formerly located. 
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Purchases Florida Timber and 
Turpentine Rights 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA., April 20.—The James Dp. 
Lacey Co. has announced that, acting as forest 
manager of the J. C. Penney-Gwinn Corpora. 
tion, it has completed arrangements with the 
Putnam- Hall Timber Corporation, of Putnam 
Hall, Fla., and the Watkins & Hall Turpentine 
Co., of the same place, to purchase the timber 
and turpentine rights on the south portion of 
the J. C. Penney-Gwinn Corporation’s holdings 
in Clay County. The sale to the Putnam Hal] 
Timber Corporation includes the loblolly and 
pond pine, and the two-faced yellow pine on one 
section. The cutting will later be extended to 
cover a total area of approximately 5,500 acres, 


provided the initial operation is satisfactory, 
The timber is concentrated along creeks and 
branches, and consists principally of mature 


trees left from the original stand. The turpen- 
tine lease to Watkins & Hall (Inc.) covers ad- 
joining territory, and the timber is also con- 
centrated on a relatively small area. J. L. Tur- 
ner will have charge of the cutting operations 
for the Putnam-Hall Timber Corporation, and 

W. Hall, of Palatka, Fla., will handle tur- 
pentine operations for Watkins & Hall (Inc.), 
The sales were negotiated by S. J. Hall, man- 
ager of the James D. Lacey Co. 





Installation of Dry Kiln Increases 
Efficiency 


Cuttman, Ata., April 20.—C. Arnold & Son, 
well known southern pine manufacturers, lately 
have increased the efficiency of their plant 
through the installation of a high powered dry 
kiln of the reversible cross circulation fan type. 
In order to make this installation complete and 
assure a high class product, the company has 
included instruments for automatically con- 
trolling temperature and humidity so that any 
desired drying schedule may be maintained 
throughout the drying period, insuring uni- 
formly good results. A feature of this installa- 
tion is four specially built fire-resisting doors. 
These doors depart from the usual practice in 
that no bolts or nuts are used. The entire door, 
including frame and metal panels surrounding 


the installation, is welded so that it is really 
one solid piece. The entire equipment was 
engineered and furnished by Moore Dry Kiln 
Co., of Jacksonville, Fla. 





Planning a Memorial 


April 18.—Under the 
Parson Simpkin Sequoia 
Memorial committee, of which C. D. LeMaster 
is secretary, an effort is being made to raise 
a fund for the purchase of the North Grove Big 
Trees, Calaveras County, California, and to 
dedicate in that grove one of the great Sequoias 
to the memory of Parson Peter A. Simpkin, late 
beloved chaplain of the Concatenated Order of 
Hoo-Hoo. It is the purpose of the committee 
first to pay the expense of the memorial and to 
apply the funds remaining to the purchase price 
of this North Grove Big Trees which will be 
dedicated as a State park. The subscription 
blanks being sent out by the committee pro- 
vide that “All sums collected by Parson Simp- 
kin Sequoia Memorial fund upon this and other 


SACRAMENTO, CALIF., 
supervision of a 


subscriptions shall be contributed to the pur- ° 


chase price of said North Grove of Calaveras 
Big Trees for a State park, after deducting 
necessary incidental expenses, but shall not be 
so used until after a Sequoia gigantea in said 
park has been actually dedicated as aforesaid, in 
pursuance of the oh approval or consent to 
be given by the California State park commis- 
sion. If no tree is dedicated as aforesaid, this 
subscription to be null and void and the money 
paid on it shall be returned.” 

All lumbermen desiring to make contributions 
to this fund are asked to make their checks pay- 
able to Parson Simpkin Sequoia Memorial 
Fund and ae them to C. G. Bird, executive 
chairman, P. 30x 70, Stockton, Calif. 
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Lumber Industry at the Cross-Roads 


(Continued from Page 48) 


ment of markets and aggressive merchandising, 
in contrast with the thought of controlling 
forests, as in the past. Many methods have 
been proposed but success will come only from 
a plan that comprehends all the important fac- 
tors involved. 

The major fact confronting the industry is 
the decline in per capita consumption ; the prin- 
cipal problem is that of distribution; cutting 
costs of production will not serve. Distribu- 
tion must be made more efficient. Mr. Dixon 
found encouragement in the fact that more re- 
tailers are assuming the function of dealers and 
distributors rather than as mere “yards,” and 
giving more attention to the sale of lumber. 
Field men of the manufacturers’ associations 
also are working with distributers to promote 
better merchandising of lumber. 


Out of intensive solicitation, he said, will 
come adequate financing plans. Experience 
will show what kind of plan is needed and 


will work best, and “when we get to the point 
where we have to have it, it will be forthcom- 
ing.” Even in times of a depression, he be- 
lieves, probably 55 percent of the employed are 
not affected except advantageously, as income 
of employees of government, utilities, transpor- 
tation and similar employing groups suffer no 
reduction, while their buying power is actually 
increased. These people are likely prospective 
buyers of lumber. 

Referring to objections raised to proposed 
house-to-house or farm-to-farm solicitation, Mr. 
Dixon answered them by showing that it brings 
profits that justify the added expense; it offends 
nobody, it creates business; and it is in har- 
mony with modern merchandising. In fact, the 
farmers themselves, when organized, use per- 
sonal solicitation in promoting the sale of their 
own products. 


Selling Home-owning Idea Promotes 
Welfare 


Mr. Dixon alluded to the thought sometimes 
expressed that the world is influenced by “truths 
which are let loose” and said: “It is a pleasant 
thought and one from which an infinite amount 
of good can be gained, that one of the truths 
always active, always influencing, always work- 
ing for the betterment of mankind is that which 
has to do with the inherent love of home as the 
basis of all our social life and the lodestar for 
all of us at all times whether we are happy and 


buoyant or distressed and downhearted. This 
truth, this compelling influence, this never- 
dying love of our place of abode, can be made 


use of by lumbermen everywhere and there is 
nothing wrong in putting a commercial value 
on a great truth when manufacturers, sellers, 
buyers all profit thereby.” 

In considering the efforts to increase employ- 
ment, Mr. Dixon said: “The easiest person or 
family to help is one that has a home, and the 
most difficult, one that pays rent or has no 
home, either owned or rented. The home, at 
least, provides shelter, gives the owner a stand- 
ing he would not otherwise have and in a 
pinch can be used as a basis for a loan, so 
the very distress we are in emphasizes more 
clearly than it has been emphasized before the 
necessity for homeowning and the bearing it 
has on the welfare of our civilization.” 

In its national trade extension work a good 
start has been made, but said Mr. Dixon, “we 
need the most powerful tools we can command 
to enable us to approach our ultimate concep- 
tion of what we should and can do.” In its 
program the industry also has established some 
obligations. ‘We have undertaken to promote 
the sale and use of lumber of all kinds,” Mr. 
Dixon said, “and to do it in a large way and 
in the best possible way we can devise. Under- 
taking this we have caused regional associa- 
tions and others to depend on us for results 
and as a national organization it is incumbent 
on us that we discharge these obligations.” 


The industry, he said, has the option of 
stopping, of marking time, or going ahead. 
Marking time is not much different, he re- 
marked, than stopping, inasmuch as in both 
instances whoever is moving will pass. The 
industry should keep up the essential association 
work it has undertaken in the past and not lose 
the investment in those activities. It should 
center its principal thought and effort on im- 
proving the means and facilities for distribu- 
tion, for without proper distribution it can do 
nothing. He referred to the excellent work of 
field men and engineers and said that in the 
agricultural colleges a score and more of agri- 
cultural engineers delighted to promote the use 
of lumber on the farms, and there are oppor- 
tunities for working through the hundreds of 
county agents throughout the country. There 
are also thousands of carpenters in the United 
States who are interested from a selfish view- 
point in promoting the use of lumber. There 
are 20,000 or more retailers, many of whom 
have shown they welcome new ideas and are 
young enough in thought and spirit to be will- 
ing and glad to learn. The association has 
staff men who are enthusiastically interested in 
the promotion of better sales policies and many 
more such men can be secured, and “with all of 
these elements the industry can found a great 
practical university staff of its own, which will 
spread the idea and value of the use of lumber 
wherever any of these agencies can reach, and 
that means every where we may desire a mar- 
ket.” 

Finally, Mr. Dixon said: “The necessity is 
great. In my judgment the opportunity is 
greater. I know nothing better to suggest to 
this organization than that it couple its courage 
with its judgment, back both with an amount 
of cash fairly comparable with amounts spent 
by others engaged in nation-wide efforts to 
capture their share of the consumer’s dollar, 
and go out before the world with an uptodate 
intensified merchandising movement which will 
justify the hopes and faith most of us have had 
for the industry since our cdnnection with it.” 

Following Mr. Dixon’s address Mr. Comp- 
ton presented an illuminating report, which will 
be found in full in this issue, beginning on the 
front page. 

As Mr. Compton read that portion of his re- 
port concerning the trade extension work, he 
was interrupted by Maj. E. G. Griggs, of Ta- 
coma, Wash., who offered a motion that the 
plan as presented by Trade Extension Manager 
W. F. Shaw be accepted and that the recom- 
mendation of the trade extension committee, 
that the work be continued on that basis, be 
approved. The motion was adopted without a 
dissenting vote, following which Mr. Compton 
resumed the reading of his report. 


[Report of this convention to be continued in 
next week’s issue.]} 





Retailers Organize Research 


Tacoma, WasH., April 18.—Closer co-opera- 
tion among the retail lumber dealers of western 
Washington is expected following the organiza- 
tion of The Lumber Research, a corporation 
organized by sixty-five retail yards, which has 
brought John C. Cremer from the southern 
pine district to act as manager, and which has 
a far-reaching program for wood promotion and 
improved sales methods. Mr. Cremer was the 
guest of honor at the regular meeting of the 
Tacoma Lumbermen’s Club yesterday and told 
the manufacturers something of the plans of 
the new retail association. 

Mr. Cremer emphasized the necessity for 
higher ethics in the lumber merchandising field, 
and pointed out that the Pacific coast mills must 
indorse the stand of manufacturers in other 
parts of the country in declaring for sales only 
through authorized agents in the retail trade. 
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trades and 
Shicknesses 


Right here in our big warehouse we 
carry a complete stock of Douglas 
Fir Plywood. You can get any quan- 
tity you require on short notice and at 
reasonable prices. 


Order Plywood in L. C. L. or mixed 
cars with lumber items or hardwood 
flooring. If it’s used in building, we 
sell it. 


Write now for stock 
lists and prices. 


AlCl 


LUMBER CoO. 
St. Louis, 











LUMBER CO. 


PORTLAND,OREGON 


Soft Yellow Fir 


Flooring Siding Ceiling 


Finish Mouldings 


Thick Clears 
Factory and Industrial Stock 


FIR PLYWOOD 

we SPRUCE, CEDAR 

ae WESTERN PINE 
HEMLOCK 








K. D.Window and Door Frames 
Also Frame parts 
Garage Doors House Doors 
Cut Door Stock 
Plywood or Veneer Panels. 


Porch Columns 
Porch Newels Porch Rails 
Balusters and Baluster Stock. 


Straight cars or mixed with 


We Can 


Furnish 


yard stock. 
John D. Collins Lumber Co. 
White Bidg., SEATTLE, WASH. 











LUMBERMEN! 


Write now for our catalog telling 
about our books that'll 
HELP YOU MAKE MONEY 
AMERICAN 431 S. Dearborn St. 
LUMBERMAN Chicago, III. 


RAOOW 











NAOOD 
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PAUL 
GRADE MARKED—TRADE MARKED 
YARD AND SHED STOCK 
LATH AND SHINGLES 
Our modern dry kiln facili- 
ties enable us to season lum- 
ber to the moisture content 
you require. 
LUMBER 
co. 
BIRMINGHAM ALA 
White Pine MINNESOTA 
WESTMONT 
LONG and SHORT LEAF 
1. Yellow Pine 
WM. SCHUETTE CO. 
Pittsburgh. Pa. New York, N. Y. 
GOLDSBORO d 


N. C. PINE 


Our “ Jiffy Service", by rail and water, will 
keep you supplied with all items in 


YARD STOCK SHED STOCK 


Let us prove it on your next order. 








JOHNSON & WIMSATT 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 
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Manufacturers 


Short Leaf Pine and Hardwoods 
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Iron Mountain, Michigan 
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Manufacturers of 17 different species 
of Northern Hardwoods 
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Hardwood 


Some Users Buying Ahead 


Mempuis, TENN., April 21.—Southern hard- 
wood sales continued at about the same level as 
during the preceding week but there has been 
an improvement in shipments, and a slight cur- 
tailment in production. Prices remain excep- 
tionally low. A few items are getting scarce, 
due to low production, and these are firm. The 
best demand comes from the automobile plants, 
some of which are operating full time. They 
are using a lot of hardwoods for bodies, as they 
can buy at low prices. A few buyers are look- 
ing ahead, and making purchases while prices 
are low. There is a slightly better demand 
from the building trades, and oak flooring manu- 
facturers reported larger business the first three 
months of this year than in 1930. There is a 
better demand for flooring oak, but mill stocks 
are large and prices remain low. The box and 
crate manufacturers are in the market for small 
quantities, while interior trim plants and sash 
and door manufacturers are also buying. There 
is a slightly better demand from overseas. The 
first three months of the year, foreign business 
was off, but English as well as Continental 
buyers are again in the market. Tonnage lifted 
by steamships during the early part of April 
was greater than during any similar period this 
year. 

Weather has been ideal for heavy production, 
but most mills are operating only part time. 


Oak Flooring Is Best Seller 


Warren, ArkK., April 20.—Increased demand 
for oak flooring has been a feature of the hard- 
wood market for the last two weeks. Orders 
booked have absorbed considerable surplus 
stock, and certain items will be in limited sup- 
ply, especially items of red oak flooring. No. 2 
flooring has been in fair demand, some mills 
making low prices on this grade. Orders for 
oak and gum trim have been fairly plentiful. 
Planing mills are operating on good schedules. 
Orders for dimension, however, have been 
rather scarce. Production of oak flooring has 
been stepped up by some of the larger mills, 
by placing in operation units that have been in- 
active since the latter part of last year. Gum 
lumber is in surplus and low prices are being 
quoted on practically all grades. The mills have 
therefore practically stopped production of gum, 
but black gum is being cut on special orders. 
The small mills have had a better demand for 
4/4 oak flooring stock, and dry stocks of this 
have been materially reduced. 


News of Buffalo Trade 


Burrato, N. Y., April 20.—At the meeting 
of the Buffalo Lumber Exchange on April 17 
an address was given by the Rev. R. J. Eic- 
horn, president of Canisius College. He dis- 
cussed the work of the college, and also the 
Maurice A. Wall art scholarship, which was 
established by the lumber exchange. He sug- 
gested that the exchange appoint a committee 
to keep in touch with the standing of the win- 
ner of the scholarship, and President A. J. 
Elias appointed as such committee, John H. 
Wall, L. N. Whissel and Gerard Zimmermann. 

Extremely dry weather has prevailed through- 
out New York State during the present month, 
and many fires have occurred in the forest sec- 
tions. In three days of last week 137 separate 
fires, most of them small, were reported. Off- 
cials at the Warren (Pa.) office of the Pennsyl- 
vania forestry department reported on April 15 
that sixteen forest fires have occurred in that 
section in two days. 

E. W. Conklin, president of Mixer & Co.; 
H. C. Kelleran, of the Trotter-Kelleran Lumber 
Co., and H. Morton Jones, vice president of the 
R. T. Jones Lumber Co., attended the conven- 
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Sales Firm 


tion of the National-American Wholesale Lum- 
ber Association at Atlantic City last week. 

Walter M. Nantke, president Treat-Nantke 
Co., wholesale lumbermen, North Tonawanda, 
was last week elected a director of the First 
National Bank of Kenmore. 

Eugene W. Carson, wholesale lumberman, 
was last week elected a director of the Ellicott 


Club of Buffalo. 


Competition Is Keen 


sosTon, Mass., April 21.—Negotiations with 
foreign buyers furnish a little more ground for 
encouragement. The automobile industry is 
buying only for immediate requirements. Or- 
ders from the house trim mills are more easily 
secured. Furniture manufacturers’ orders are 
still far from being bulky. Quotations are un- 
satisfactory. The eagerness of some sellers to 
increase their volume at the expense of prices 
is remarkable. Orders for flooring are still 
coming along slowly, and prices are weaker. 


Large Operators Hold Prices 


CINCINNATI, Onto, April 20.—There was 
more inquiry than usual for oak last week, but 
prices offered were far from satisfactory. The 
inquiry came from furniture factories princi- 
pally, and was generally for mixed carlots of 
some chestnut, poplar and gum mixed with the 
oak. Wholesalers were complaining of spotty 
sales, and that most items on the list were 
softer. There were no actual price recessions, 
however. Mills here and there were selling 
under list figures, but the larger operators were 
holding prices pretty well and refusing to make 
further concessions. The export trade in hard- 
woods is reported somewhat better, there being 
more inquiry, particularly from the United 
Kingdom. 

Softwoods are dull. Cypress prices are softer, 
but those of Coast woods and southern pine 
are about steady. 


Trade Fair; Prices Weak 


LouisviLLe, Ky., April 20.—Last week there 
were some releases on old orders for hardwoods, 
fair shipments, and scattered new business. 
Prices continue their downward trend. A box 
plant order for common and select inch sap gum 
was reported taken at $22.50. Walnut has been 
quiet, but there are prospects of some good Fed- 
eral contracts shortly for trim, desks, furni- 
ture etc. There has been some recent buying 
of poplar siding, which had been draggy. 
Veneers are a trifle more active, with plywood 
business rather quiet. Flooring business is some- 
what better. Some commercial kiln drying 
houses report an increase to about 75 percent 
of normal business. 

Quotations on inch stocks f. o. b. Louisville: 
Poplar, FAS, southern, $70; Appalachian, $80; 
saps and selects, southern, $45; Appalachian, 
$50@52; No. 1 southern, $32@35; Appalachian, 


$42; No. 2-A, southern, $25@27; Appalachian, 
$30@32; No. 2-B, $20@21. Walnut, FAS, 


$210; selects, $135; No. 1, $65; No. 2, $30. Sap 
gum, FAS, $35@37; common, $25@27; quar- 
tered, FAS, $48@50; common, $32@34. Red 
gum, plain, FAS, $72@75; common, $41. Ash, 
FAS, $65; common, $37. Cottonwood, FAS, 
$34@37 ; common, $26. Southern plain red oak, 
FAS, $55; common, $36; plain white, southern, 
FAS, $72@75; common, $38; Appalachian 
plain red oak, FAS, $65; common, $42; Appa- 
lachian plain white oak, FAS, $80; common, 
$45; Appalachian quartered white FAS, $125; 
common, $65@70; southern quartered white 
oak, FAS, $110; common, $62@65; southern 
quartered red oak, FAS, $85; common, $52.50; 
sound wormy oak, $25. 


For Current Market Prices on Hardwoods See Pages 75 and 76 
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The Louisville Hardwood Club had a rather 
quiet meeting on Tuesday evening, April 14, at- 
tendance being small. Short reports were made 
by Ed Norman, Norman Lumber Co.; Henry 
Conrad, Louisville Veneer Mills, and Clarence 
Hoover, Wood Mosaic Co. Mr. Flack, C. M. 
Gooch Lumber Co., Memphis, Tenn., was a 
guest, coming with Norman Willis, W. N. Wil- 
lis Lumber Co., Louisville. 





"Creative Buying'' Found Use 
for Wood Waste 


New York, April 20.—In the current issue 
of the Executives Service Bulletin, published 
by the policyholders’ service bureau of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., H. T. Par- 
son, president F. W. Woolworth Co., discusses 
creative buying and says something of the 
Woolworth policies. He said Woolworth buy- 
ers spend much of their time working with 
manufacturers and scouting for new _ items. 
They show manufacturers how to use by-prod- 
ucts which they have been wasting, and some- 
times introduce more economical manufactur- 
ing processes. As an example of this work, 
Mr. Parson said: 


One of our buyers was visiting a sawmill 
which made up much of its waste into pack- 
ing boxes, but had to discard the narrow 


of boards. with all 


this waste” he 


pieces “What do you do 
asked the mill manager. “Burn 
it in our boilers to run our saws. 3ut there 
is a lot left over that we have to pile in a 
heap and burn in the open air to get rid of 
it.’ The buyer picked up a piece of. wood 
a few inches long and an inch square. ‘‘Have 
you a lathe here?” he asked. The machinist 
who operated the lathe turned out a perfectly 
good tenpin in a moment. Our buyer offered 
a contract. The mill manager built a simple 
little machine which turned out miniature 
tenpins and dropped them, in sets, into little 
wooden boxes, also made of waste, which soon 
after appeared on our toy counters at a price 
of 10 cents a set. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


Some Things That Shorten the 
Life of Wire Rope 


The current issue of “The Hercules Record,” 
house organ of A. Leschen & Sons Rope Co., 
St. Louis, contains some comment on things that 
shorten the life of wire rope, which should be 
of interest to every user of wire rope in the 
lumber industry, as it certainly is true that 
the length of time that a wire rope lasts is a 
big factor in the actual operating cost of the 
machine on which it is used. The article above 
mentioned says: 

A wire rope of high quality 
made will last longer than 
quality and poorly made 
being equal. 

But the best wire rope made will not give 
the full service of which it is capable unless 
it is provided fair conditions under which to 
work, and the better the conditions, the 
longer the service. 

There are many things that adversely affect 
the life of a wire rope, and many of them 
can be corrected, or at least improved, at a 
very small cost. Some of the very common 
of these damaging influences are: 

Corrugated grooves in sheaves. 

Cross-winding on drum. 

Drums and sheaves too small. 

Lack of lubrication. 


and correctly 
one of inferior 
all other conditions 





Sheaves out of alignment. 

Kinks. Overstress. 

Reverse bends. Sudden jerks. 

The above are only a few of the numerous 


conditions that tend to cause wire rope to fail 
prematurely. As-we have said, many of these 
conditions can be corrected at a very small 
expense, and with profit. We have published 
a booklet, “Practical Information on the Use 
and Care of Wire Rope,” that gives further 
information on this important subject. We 
would be glad to have everyone interested in 
better wire rope service write for a copy. 

Another big factor in the life of wire rope 
is that of using the construction or type of 
rope that fits the conditions under which it 
is to work. This is such an important phase 
of wire rope usage that we will discuss it in 
a later issue. 


Trends in Furniture Wood 


Oak, especially in dull finishes, will be com- 
ing into vogue in the next few months, with 
the increasing popularity of Early English fur- 
niture design, according to predictions based on 
a canvass of what will be shown by the coun- 
try’s leading manufacturers at the regular sum- 
mer market at the American Furniture Mart in 
Chicago. The event this summer will be earlier 
than in previous years, and will last during the 
first two weeks of June. 

Style in the future will be accentuated more 
than ever, furniture men declare, and the home 
will be presented as more than just a place to 
hang one’s hat and eat meals and sometimes 
sleep. Instead, it will be elevated—or at least 
attempts will be made to so elevate it—to its 
rightful position as a person’s prized possession, 
a possession which he insists on maintaining in 
a thoroughly modern, uptodate manner, chang- 
ing with the changing styles, as do automobiles. 

It is in accordance with this thought that fur- 
niture manufacturers and stylists are expecting 
to bring oak to the front at this year’s market. 
Its rather dark, dull tones will offer a sharp 
contrast to maple, which has achieved wide pop- 
ularity since it attained prominence at the sum- 
mer market two years ago. So many Ameri- 
cans are of English ancestry that Early Eng- 
lish designs are believed by furniture men to 
be a winner, and of course, they say, oak is the 
logical wood for this mode. Some of the pieces 





A $5 Classified Ad sold 
an entire Sawmill. 
Try it! 


will be a combination of oak and walnut, and 
others will be solid oak. 

These men have learned also that, even after 
several generations of Americanization, racial 
characteristics and likes and dislikes still play 
a prominent part in a man’s or woman’s life, 
and that these affect the type of architecture 
preferred for the home. It has been observed 
that styles of furniture a dealer handles most 
successfully differ according to whether his 
neighborhood is predominantly Swedish, or 
Italian, or German, or other original nationality. 
That, furniture men say, will account for a 
sizable trade in furniture styles popular with 
the “biedermeier,” or middle-class German of 
other days, and this mode, which put in its 
initial appearance at tie Mart last January, will 
be found in much greater abundance in June. 
A man of German descent is likely to choose 
biedermeier furniture for his home, whether or 
not he knows it by that name, stylists say. 

Walnut will maintain its position as unques- 
tioned volume leader, and about the only 
change in the mahogany situation will be an in- 
crease in the amount of this wood found in oc- 
casional furniture and similar items. Maple 
will continue as a runner-up in volume of dis- 
play, in its use in Early American furniture, 
and a prominent place will be taken, also, by 
other provincial types, especially French Pro- 
vincial. Birch will be seen both alone and in 
combination with maple (in which latter case it 
will be called maple), and beech will be fre- 
quently observed in both provincial furniture 
and the contemporary styles. Contemporary fur- 
niture, by the way (successor to the old “art 
moderne”), while not making any rapid strides 
except for porch and lawn use, is increasing in 
volume of display at every market. 
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Important 
Announcement 
to Our Friends 


Once more we have improved our 
service to our customers. This 
time we have moved our General 
Sales offices to Shreveport, La. We 
moved April 15th to bring our 
sales department into closer con- 
tact with our manufacturing op- 
erations. 


The sole aim of the Frost organi- 
zation has always been to render 
prompt and efficient service to 
our customers at all times. We 
have eleven mills to back up our 
promises and can furnish mixed 
ears of Shortleaf, Longleaf, and 
Arkansas Soft Pine; also Southern 


Hardwoods. 


To accommodate our customers in 
the Middle West, we shall main- 
tain a district sales office at St. 
Louis, Mo. Ed Hayes will be our 
district sales manager and Don 
Wylie will be manager of the Frost 
Wrapped Trim department. 


Write our nearest office today 
for quotations. 


FROST LUNE 
INDUSTRIES Ihe 
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Ye _ Pine 


The Aristocrat of Structural Woods 





For many years 
lumber buyers 
have preferred 
Long Leaf Yel- 
low Pine lumber 
and structural ma- 
terial. It’snature’s 
best building ma- 
terial. 


Wier Long Leaf 
Lumber Co. 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 
Mills: Wiergate, Texas 


TUTTE 
































INDUSTRIAL 
LUMBER COMPANY, Inc. 


ELIZABETH, LA. 


Manufacturers of 


CALCASIEU 
LONG LEAF YELLOW PINE 





“ The Supreme Structural Wood of the World”’ 

















Hundreds of New Lumber Buyers 


are listed in the March 
Falition of the Red Book 
now available 
This book may be had on 
trial for 30 days—With 
out Cost or Ob 
ligation — by 
any responsible 
concern Red 
300k credit rat- 
ings and re- 
ports are almost 
universally ree- 
ognized as the 
most reliable 
Ask for Pam- 
phiet No. 49-S 
an details of 
FREE trial 
offer 
The Collection 
Department has had long 
experience in collecting 
lumber accounts, and the 
cost is reasonable. 


LUMBERMEN’S CREDIT ASSOCIATION 
Executive Office 608 South Dearborn St., Chicago, 111 
East. Headquarters, 35 S. William St., New York City 
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Hauling Coal in Lumber Trucks 


Modern motor trucks can go just about 
where it is necessary to deliver 
terials or coal, Whether it is on smooth high- 
Ways, rough trails, or even across lawns with- 
out serious difficulty, and horses as auxiliary 
transportation are not experience 
has taught the Kenyon-Noble Lumber Co., 
wide-awake retailer of Bozeman, Mont. In an 
interesting letter to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
C. 8S. Kenyon, secretary-treasurer of the com- 
pany, writes: 

“It took us a good many years to make up 
our minds we could get along without at least 
one team, on account of the number of deliv- 
eries over lawns etc., but with the 
trucks, we have no trouble at all.” 

It was in 1916 that this firm bought its first 


any- 
building ma- 


necessary, 


modern 


motor truck. It was a 1-ton Reo, and these 
lumbermen have “stuck to” this same make 
every since. In 1918 a 2-ton chain-drive ma- 
chine was added. Three years later a new 


144 -ton truck replaced the first truck. In 1925 
a third car—a 1%-ton model—was added to 
the fleet, and in 1926 the number was increased 
to four with the addition of a 2-ton truck. 
Then in 1930 the first two machines were re- 
placed, the 1%4-ton with a 1%-ton model, and 
the chain-drive with another 2-ton truck, the 
latter with dual tires in rear. The capacities 
today, therefore, are: One 11¢-ton, one 1%-ton, 
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The four Reo trucks operated by the Kenyon-Noble Lumber Co., 


There is another 


device this company em- 
ploys, 


however, and this is what makes possi- 
ble the clean handling of coal. In the bottom 
of each truck is a sheet of iron % inch thick. 
The iron is bought in one piece for each truck, 
and is fastened down with bolts countersunk 
around the four edges. Of course the iron 
itself is so heavy that no fastening in 
the center is necessary, and the result is a 
smooth surface from which to shovel coal oy 
over which to slide lumber and other materials. 
Another piece of equipment on each truck is a 
broom, and the driver keeps the smooth truek 
floor swept clean at all times. If, however, it 
is wet weather this plan will not work, so for 
such conditions the company keeps 1x4s the 
length of which is in each instance the width 
of the truck. These are laid across the truck 
floor and thus hold in the clear the lumber, 
wallboard, or whatever material is being de- 
livered. 

Incidentally, readers looking at this picture 
doubtless will note with surprise the Hotel 
Baxter towering in the background, surely an 
unusual sight for a town of 7,000 population 
Concerning it Mr. Kenyon wrote: “It was built 
through a community stock selling campaign 
and opened in March 1929. It has 76 guest 
rooms and the top floor has eight apartments. 
There are 40 rooms with bath, and all rooms 
have lavatory and toilet. It is splendidly fur- 
nished and though not as large as many hotels, 





of Bozeman, Mont. 


The 14 


ton model at the right is loaded with coal, but the other three also are equipped for this purpose 


and two 
these are 
necessary. 

“We have adopted the 
Reo cabs for our ‘color scheme,’”’ Mr. Kenyon 
writes further, “and have the office painted 
in the same color, with the lettering in golden 
yellow, and the trucks are painted and lettered 
in the same way. We keep the trucks well 
painted and believe them to be the best ad- 
vertisement we can get. The fact that the trucks 
are all the same make adds to this advertising 
value.” Mr. Kenyon and Thomas E. Noble, 
president of the company, carry this principle 
into private life, also, for each of them drives 
a “Flying Cloud.” 

About 45 percent of the 


2-ton. The company figures that all 
capable of 50 percent overload, if 


olive color of the 


Kenyon-Noble com- 
pany’s business is in fuel, and these same 
trucks that deliver lumber and building mate- 


rials are used also to handle coal. No diffi- 
culty is experienced with discolored lumber, 
however, because of the way this retail com- 
pany fits out its truck bodies. As will be ob- 
served in the accompanying illustration, the 
144-ton truck, which is at the extreme right 
and is shown loaded with coal, was bought 
With the standard express body, while the 
larger machines have platform bodies. The 
lumber company made its own sideboards for 
the three larger trucks, using 1%x10-inch oak 
for the purpose. These boards are easily re- 
moved, and, as Mr. Kenyon says, “make a great 
difference in handling cement, wallboard, and 
other similar items.” 


it is credited by traveling men with being the 
best hotel between Minneapolis and Spokane. 
It is operated by the Roberts-McNab Co. under 
a 20-year lease. It has been very successful 
from the start, and is proving to be a wonder- 
ful asset to the town.” 





Boys Know the Difference 


MILFORD, ILL., April 20.—It is not hard for 
boys to see the value of motorization, even 
in those operations where tradition dictates 
that nothing but Old Dobbin possibly could 
do the work, for oftentimes the boy hasn't 
had time to become properly (?) steeped in 
tradition. Witness this poem with which 
Raymond Roydnick, 13-year-old schoolboy 
son of a tenant farmer, won a contest con- 
ducted by the Caterpillar Tractor Co. in radio 
broadcasts from station WLS. It is a song 
poem, to be sung to the tune of “Casey Jones.” 
Here it is: 

The old 

years, 
farmed 

steers 

Said he: “l’m too old to harness and feed, 

A ‘Caterpillar’ tractor is just what I need.” 

He talked to his horses and I heard him say 

“When you can use gas, why waste hay? 

I'll use you when—hear my appeal— 

When you can turn your tail into a steering 

wheel.” 


man had farmed for eighty-fouw 


Had with horses and farmed with 
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The Trout Stream 


A little while and we'll be whipping 
Some northland stream in search of 

A little while and we'll be slipping 
Away to seek the rainbow out, 
With God’s great silence all about. 


trout, 


We'll find some northland trail to follow, 
We'll camp at last beside a stream, 

By day companioned by a swallow, 
By night companioned by a dream, 
And, oh, how good the world will seem. 


A little while and waters falling 
Will play their music in our ears, 

A little while and woodlands calling 
Will wipe away our wintry tears, 
And mortals will put off their years. 


And, when they call you, up and answer, 
Go find the trail, go tramp the mile. 
The sunlight is a better dancer, 
And wears no dancer’s fickle smile. 
Go be yourself a little while. 


We See b' the Papers 


Even the kings are out of work. 

The baseball season seems to have opened 
for everybody but Hack Wilson. 

Spain plans to divide the big estates among 
the poor, so everybody will be poor. 

Three Chicago missionaries are being held 
by bandits. No, this time it’s China. 
Alfonso is 
situation hasn't 


As tar as 
ployment 


concerned, the 
improved any. 


uneim- 


It seems too bad to have to buy all this fer- 
tilizer with all these senators practically going 
to waste. 

About the only 
doing real well 
business. 


seems to be 
the revolution 


industry that 
right now is 


President Hoover planted an elm on the 
White House grounds. Too bad he can’t plant 
a few senators. 

The Spanish Republicans have re-opened the 
universities, which, if a boy won't work, is 
about as good a place as any for him. 

\ man in Wisconsin is under arrest for run- 
ning away with his wife. He might have 
avoided complaint by taking some other man’s 
wife. 

The American Forestry Association hopes 
to have ten million trees planted in honor of 
the two hundredth anniversary of the birth of 
George Washington. 

This would rather square matters for what 
George Washington did to the trees around his 
dad’s place in his youth, if history is to be be- 
lieved, and it isn't. 

Of course, what Mr. Hoover should have 
planted was a cherry, and, even if a President 
did, this would seem a little late. 

This week we were invited to fly from Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, to San Angelo, Tex., but, being 
neither a San or an Angelo, we refused. 

The United Air Lines said they could give us 
a plane that could leave Columbus in the morn- 
ig and arrive in Texas before noon. 

The Texas Bankers’ Association said it 
would provide a private plane and everything. 
But nothing about providing for the family. 

_ Something might happen. Much as we would 
like to address the bankers of Texas in con- 
vention assembled, we want to remain assem- 
bled ourself. 

Officials of twenty-five Chicago banks have 
been called in an investigation of policemen’s 
hank accounts. As for the newspaper men, we 
have nothing to conceal. 


In the postoffice at Magnitogorsk, Russia, 
there are 20,000 undelivered letters. Seems if 
they got as far as Magnitogorsk they ought to 
be able to get the rest of the way. 


Between Trains 


DreKats, Itt.—The Pan-Hellenic, the bond 
that binds the young matron to her college days, 
had its guest day today. College sororities are 
another thing concerning which you change 
your opinion as soon as you begin to know 
something about them. Once some of us 
thought they made snobs, or worse; now most 
of us are convinced that they make sisters, or 
better. We are still a little in doubt about some 
of the fraternities. In the matter of college 
societies, the female of the species does it bet- 
ter than the male—as in most other things. 


GREEN Bay, Wis.—At Neenah we were taken 
off the train and taken for a ride by a commit- 
tee of Green Bay Rotarians. But the ride was 
to Green Bay, so it was pleasant in every par- 
ticular. These northern Wisconsin towns seem 
to be somewhat unaware of the. depression. 
The paper mills are all running, and, while we 
are not sure they are making a lot of money, 
the men are employed and the towns corre- 
spondingly prosperous. Like all old fellows, we 
like to talk about the good old days, but we 
do not find many people who long to go back 
to block pavements and board sidewalks. These 
old sawmill towns seem to have consolidated 
their position, and will be among the first out 
of the trenches when the Battle of Wall Street 


is over. a 
The Brushes of Time. 
The little white church, and the little red 
school, 


And the little gray bridge by the old swim- 
ming-pool, ; 
They keep coming back to the heart of a 

man, 
When he’s far from the bridge where the 
little brook ran. 
They always will come, 
more fair 

Than they were in the days when a young- 
ster was there. 

The little red school will seem fairer some 
day, 

And whiter the church when you're farther 
away. 


with their colors 


For the brushes of time take the colors of 
youth 

And they cover the dust and they bring out 
the truth 

Till no fields are as green as the fields where 
you strayed 

And no waters as blue as the pool where 
you played. 

At the set of the sun ev'ry window is gold; 

In the sunset of life ev’ry color of old 

Is a ruddier red, a more beautiful blue, 

When the sun’s in the west, and the day 
nearly through. 


Oh, the things of the past take on lovelier 
tints, ; 

Till the days of the past are a pattern of 
chintz. 

There are friends that we knew we remem- 
ber again 

Who are dearer today than they were even 
then. 

Yes, the brushes of time, with their won- 
derful art, 

Keep the tints of the past still as bright in 
the heart, 

Brighter even than then, as the sun on the 
tide 

Shows us heaven at last, with its gate open 
wide. 
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GROWING list of wood consumers is 
A depending upon Meadow River to 
keep them supplied with cut to exact size 
stock. We have the best facilities for pro- 
ducing this stock—unsurpassed timber re- 
sources, thoroughly modern mill equip- 
ment, unexcelled drying facilities. Thus, 
Meadow River dimension lumber comes to 
you accurately cut, precisely graded, dried 
to correct moisture content—no waste, no 
storage yard needed, no remanufacturing 
expense. Shall be pleased to receive your 
specifications. 


Dealers! Do not overlook our facilities 


for shipping mixed cars of: 


FLOORING— 


Red Oak Maple 
White Oak Birch 


TRIM and MOULDINGS— 


Beech 


Oak Poplar Basswood 
Chestnut Birch Ash 
STEPPING AND RISERS— 
Oak Birch 
BEVEL SIDING 
Poplar 
Our products are all made from 
soft-textured West Virginia timber— 


the “Cream of the Appalachians.” 


Tue Meapow RIver 
LUMBER Co. 


RAINELLE, WEST VIRGINIA 























National 


Forest Timber 
FOR SALE 


Sealed bids will be 
gional Forester, U. S. Forest Service, Wash- 
ington, D. C., up to and including May 3, 
1931, for all the live timber marked or des- 


received by the Re- 


ignated for cutting, and all the merchant- 
able dead timber on an area embracing 
about 1,675 acres in Sections 31 and 32, F. 


21a 8 Ee. 
Ft h. & 
Monroe and Tennessee, 
National estimated to be 
750 M bd. ft. of yellow poplar and ash, 445 
M bd, ft. of white, red and chestnut oak, 
515 M bd. ft. of black and scarlet oak, 950 
M bd. ft. of white pine, 825 M bd. ft. of 
shortleaf and Virginia pine, 1,280 M bd. ft. 
and 400 M bd. ft. of othe. 
species, sawtimber, log scale, more or less. 
No bid of less than $7.50 per M bd. ft. for 
poplar $4.50 per M bd. ft. for 
white, red and chestnut oak, $2.00 per M bd. 
ft. for black and scarlet oak, $4.00 per M 
bd. ft. for white pine, $2.50 per M bd. ft. 
for shortleaf and Virginia pine, $.50 per M 
bd. ft. for hemlock and other species, saw- 
timber, will be considered. A cooperative 
deposit of $.50 per M bd. ft. for all sawtim- 
ber, in addition to the prices bid for the 
stumpage will be required. $1,000 must be 
deposited with each bid to be applied on the 
purchase price, refunded or retained in part 
as liquidated damages, according to condi- 
tions of sale. The right to reject any and 
all bids is reserved. Before bids are sub- 
mitted, full information concerning the tim- 
ber, the conditions of sale and the submis- 


bids should be obtained from the 
Supervisor, Athens, Tenn. 


and Sections 4, 5, 6, 7 and 
5 E., Brushy Creek water- 
shed, Polk Counties, 


Forest, 


Cherokee 


of hemlock, 


and ash, 


sion of 
Forest 
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VEST POCKET 
READY RECKONER 


A useful vest pocket manual 
including a lumber calcula- 
tor for standard sizes, log 
rules, estimated weights of 
lumber and miscellaneous 
useful lumber tabulations. 











Prepaid, 50 cents 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher 


431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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Loose Leaf Tally Books 


TALLY SHEETS WITH 
WATER-PROOF LINES 
Sample Sheets, Price List and Cata- 
log of Other Supplies will 
be sent on request. 

FRANK R. BUCK & CO. 
2133 Kenilworth Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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NOTES FROM WASHINGTON 





Statistician Says "Business Has 
Turned the Corner" 


Business has “turned the corner” and will 
gradually improve, the President was informed 
by Roger W. Babson, business statistician, last 
Friday. Mr. Babson insisted his optimism was 
based on figures, not on hopes. For example, 
he finds definite improvement in freight car 
loadings, while employment figures obtained 
from the Department of Labor have shown an 
actual increase for the first time since 1928. 

A few of the chain stores are showing better 
earnings over March this year, as well as 
March, 1930. Likewise, certain railroads ap- 
pear to have reached the bottom in the decline 
of earnings. 

Mr. Babson pointed out that the effect the 
present widespread building campaign of the 
Federal Government will have on general in- 
dustry is not included in his figures. He said 
he would not be surprised to see a shortage of 
labor in some lines before the end of the year. 

A sharp rise in commodity prices is not 
looked for by Mr. Babson. Indeed, he is not 
certain the decline in commodity prices has 
ended, recalling that the last commodity price 
decline covered a period of 40 years. 

Mr. Babson likewise does not look for an- 
other fevered speculative era in securities in 
the near future. He does think the fever may 
turn to commodities. 





New Date for Cement Hearing 


The Tariff Commission has postponed un- 
til probably after Sept. 15 the hearing sched- 
uled for April 14 in its investigation under 
the provisions of Section 336 of the Tariff 
Act, ordered as a result of Senate Resolu- 
tion No. 295, 7ist Congress, with respect to 
Roman, Portland and other hydraulic ce- 
ment or cement clinker. The new date for 
the cement hearing will be announced later. 





Supervisor of Porto Rican Forest 


William H. Barbour, recently assigned to 
take charge of forestry extension in the Virgin 
Islands in co-operation with the Department of 
the Interior, has been appointed supervisor of 
the Luquillo national forest in Porto Rico. He 
will continue to supervise the extension work in 
the Virgin Islands. Mr. Barbour was formerly 
with the Forest Service in Alabama. He has 
been employed in tropical forestry in the Carib- 
bean region for several years. He will succeed 
in Porto Rico William P. Kramer, who will 
return to the mainland to become assistant 
supervisor of the Pisgah national forest in 
North Carolina. 

Mr. Barbour will assume charge of the Lu- 
quillo national forest on June 1. While in 
Porto Rico he will also act as insular forester 
in which capacity he will have charge of large 
island forests along the coast and of the insular 
nurseries, which are distributing more than one 
million trees annually to farmers for planting. 
Enlargement of the Luquillo forest, now about 
12,000 acres, was recently authorized under the 
provisions of the Clarke-McNary Act. The 
forest will be expanded to a maximum of 50,000 
acres. The insular forestry department con- 
trols some 40,000 acres along the coast and in 
the mountain region. 

Porto Rico is suffering from a considerable 
wood famine, according to W. K. Williams, of 
the Forest Service, who recently returned from 
making a thorough survey of the forest re- 
sources of the island which was formerly well 
forested and which early in the 16th century 


was described as “lovely as an orchard.” All 
the valuable hard cabinet woods which once 
flourished there were cut out years ago. The 


agricultural population, numbering aproximately 
1,500,000 is feeling the pinch of wood scarcity. 





It is for this reason that 70 percent of the prod- 
ucts of the tree nurseries are distributed among 
farmers free of charge for planting. 

Mr. Williams states that in the small thatched 
houses of the island there is scarcity of even the 
simplest furniture. Wood is in great demand 
to make charcoal for the primitive cookstoves 
in use there, as well as for timber. 





Is No Violation of Statutes 


“In no matter has the commission ever held 
standardization of commodities by the members 
of an industry to be violative of any of the 
statutes it is charged with enforcing,” said C. 
W. Hunt, chairman of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, in a letter to Secretary of Commerce 
Lamont. 

Officers of several trade associations evidently 
apparently had gained the impression that the 
trade commission was about to rule adversely 
on the subject of simplified practice recom- 
mendations drawn up by members of an indus- 
try in co-operation with the Department of 
Commerce. Secretary Lamont made an inquiry, 


to which Chairman Hunt replied as quoted 
above. 
Commenting upon Chairman Hunt's letter 


Dr. George K. Burgess, director of the bureau 
of standards, caid: 

Simplified practice recommendations are 
established by industries for the purpose of 
reducing waste’ by eliminating unnecessary 
variety in industrial products. They are de- 
veloped through the joint efforts of manu- 
facturers, distributers and consumers with 
the co-operation of the division of simplified 
practice. 

Co-operative programs of this character 
are concerned only with the simplification or 
standardization of commodities of particular 
industries and are not in any way concerned 
with the methods by which these commodi- 
ties are distributed or sold to the user. The 
courts have not only never taken any excep- 
tion to these activities, but have approved 
them as being admittedly beneficial to an in- 
dustry and its customers. 

Dr. Burgess feels that the statement of Chair- 
man Hunt concerning the attitude of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission will reassure those in- 
dustries which have simplified practice recom- 
mendations in effect, and, at the same time, en- 
courage others to undertake the development of 
similar programs to gain the benefits which 
result from this phase of co-operation in in- 
dustry. 





Commemorated by Memorial 
Parkway 


Maj. R. Y. Stuart, chief of the Forest 
Service, announces that the work of the late 


Stephen T. Mather, former director of the 
National Park Service, is to be commem- 
orated in a striking way by the Mather 
Memorial Parkway stretching through the 


Ranier national forest, Washington, a dis- 
tance of about 50 miles and extending ap- 
proximately one-half mile on either side of 
the Naches Pass Highway. The Mather 
Memorial Parkway was recently authorized 
by Secretary of Agriculture Hyde. The 
parkway will comprise some 24,300 acres of 
forest land in which outstanding scenic and 
inspirational quality is combined with timber 
and land values of economic importance. 
The parkway, when completed this year, 
will provide a new entrance to the Puget 
Sound region from the Yakima Valley and 
the East. 

Since the parkway is largely free from 
commercial development, it affords an un- 
usual opportunity for planned coordination 
of uses so that the economic needs of the 
dependent population can be met without a 
sacrifice of esthetic values. 
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INCREASED PROFITS 


Need Not Come from Increased Sales 





What is a profit? Well— it’s what’s left of the you can cut down on the cost of doing busi- 
difference between buying price and selling ness—and increase your profits that way with- 
price, AFTER you take out the cost of doing out doing a bit more volume. 

business. Standard Conveyor has helped many a dealer 
Now, you don’t have much to say about the do this, because gravity conveyor saves 
buying price, and competition doesn’t give labor — one of the biggest costs of doing 
you much leeway on the selling price. But business. 


Would you like to have the facts about 
this way of increasing profits? Send for 
Booklet M-5. It tells a worth-while story. 


D 


CONVEYOR COMPANY 





NORTH ST. PAUL, 
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y acoma, as 7 at $420,000. incré¢ 
Uy ; Representatives of » Tacom: ship 
April 18.—Local millmen are much inter- Re presentatives of all the ; se yet * pulp shi} 
l ested in this West Coast Lumbermen’s Asso- mills attended the annual meeting of the cent 
j comgiry mee - copes SERIES Pacific coast section of the Technical Asso- deal: 
ciation meeting in Aberdeen as the associa- seston : : 
; al “Sate Spreniese™ eee ciation of the Pulp & Paper Industry held pine 
tion may formulate a policy favoring Gov- t “pe + Mwerets. the 
. . . *sterdayv ; ‘e 
CLOSET LINING ernment control of intercoastal steamship lag iSpy Ms 2 F sine 
a . int > 7 yi James G. Newbegin has reorganized the Sinc 
YY rates. Maj. Everett G. Griggs, of Tacoma, is . : : 
y r - f th rincinal sneakers listed. and will James G. Newbegin Lumber Co., which for- men 
oO > ¢ e ) » Pi Ss *< ‘TS sted, <¢ . . ant “i 
RADE » MAR —s : stot ger —Toigycegygnen “we , : merly operated a mill in Tacoma, and has rl 
discuss the need for co-operative action by . : : : : Tas 
the industry in th xport trad Ther was entered the wholesale field with offices in the Was 
ce ( Ss Cc ©€2 e) é c ere as 
; ade. , uget S sank Bi g. the 
% therefore, a rather small attendance at the Puget Sound Bank Buildin to « 
VY last meeting of the Tacoma Lumbermen’s an Francisco Calif , 
¢ - . P é 
’ Club, at which John Dower introduced John S 1 + ; 
Easy to Sell Because Rg geen these yn ites nono” of | 
t y Cc. Cremer, manager of The Lumber Research, , mes ; ; Lew 
y Y a newly organized group of sixty-five retail April 18.—The local market continues vet 
Every Home Needs y rds, who told of its plan for promotic a of weak. Some wholesalers’ yard stocks are wes 
Ya s, oO rif oO Ss E Ss o ) ) ) ) ‘ eal ' cin’ eae pes eae s d : eau 
Supercedar Closets wood. 8. 8. Waterman reported to the club "creasinS, but retail yard stocws lee in as 
Yj), on the mass meeting of lumber manufactur- oe prions: sighs a on. oo ss ass — was 
«and Every Woman ors amd emplovess held here lant Tesoday ee ee eee ree eee 
Y Z Ww ts Them! Co-operative action taken by lumber manu- of the uncertainty t price Stability. Phe > Alb 
WY an < : . continues the feeling that prices have reached ¢ 
Yi, facturers and employees of lumber mills may . ure 
4 = bie a sage i eap bottom, but retailers have not yet begun 
4 . , force public officials in the Pacific Northwest uteckete on Nor 
> vs) © 7 - : P . - ° § Cc 4 . . 
Supercedar, Brown's Su to give more consideration to lumber in public California pine mills are holding down pr wit 
“reeds . 2g 7 i works construction, though the attempts of repeating y 60 oleae ES Sb 
y pe reedar, comes to you in pt one Rar iar a to tel cn by duction and this policy can not but help the m. 
y cartons, protected against educational campaigns in the past have largely local market for pine, — Although Northwest = 
lamage and deterioration failed. A joint meeting held here last Tues- P0US!as fir production is only approximately ij 
ig at : jor of ae unde — malar e ‘tl T: 10 percent of normal, there is still too much sta 
Y NN 4 4 i “ve 4 er > ¢ spices ¢ » a- . , . - ca : yee 
Y Each box is marked with a, Ger ERC SUSPICes O uM . fir being shipped into the California market bee 
Y ‘ . “ 777, coma Lumbermen’s Club and the Four L, has ner ‘eiesiae A 
Z width and quantity. The 77, already attracted the attention of the city ena , Sa 
Y , ; 7 of Yj era ap e : / aaits . California redwood is holding up well lo- > 
Z quality is guaranteed—90 No Yj offic o s and - —— about a seer at- cally, there having been no price changes of sit 
Yj ¢ ‘ YY) titude toward wood construction at the city 5 eee ti to ing . at 
or more, red heartwood, hall The meeting was attended by city and ae oa a a as Seen See ch 
100% il content ee ty official } } pat ; “are le r The local California market concerns red- . 
+ alla sey F rae leg a ce — ggg panne ue wood especially, since over half the redwood ae 
1iOoOW the principal industry of the Northwest production is marketed in this State. 
Any carpenter or handy man V7, had been discriminated against and the in- Arthur A. Hood. Associated Leaders of Ce 
applies it right over the old tention of the workers to join the manufac- Lumber & Fuel Dealers of America, was a Ap 
y plastered walls, ceiling, floor jy, turers In a protest against this attitude. rhe recent California visitor. an 
and inside of door. Costs little, Yj day Papago tl the meeting — city council William Lawton, Atlantic coast representa- ! 
j saves much. Or, in new work, j geet cade nbc . SS ae ee se Risto tive of the Redwood Sales Co., of San Fran- 5 Pi 
. ‘ + Z » ? 1 ac ers oO r1¢ on e contracts . . Se , -— x " _ . @ 
use Supercedar ( loset Lining for $460,000 worth of replac -ments for the poner " ee ™ vee of green ge = an 
: a , aie ante y ~ ol . . , sicinle - northern California. e is optimistic over a 
instead of lath and plaster. No Yy city water system. All previous efforts to the pasaietistion for redwood in the Atlantic helps 
wall paper, no paint or varnish. 2 have the council consider the use of wood  ¢oast region. E po 
Then it costs virtually nothing. j pipe had failed 
The speakers at the meeting emphasized S k W. m t iA 
j Every retailer can sell Su- they did not want wood used where it is not po ane, asn. a 
Y y percedar. Small investment. suitable, but merely wished the consideration April 18.—The White River Lumber Co. has Pi 
Y Easy sales. Good profit. Makes “a given manufacturers of other forms of moved its lumber manufacturing plant from 4 
Uy friends. Ask for miniature suilding material. Mayor M. G. Tennent, Ira Jynumelaw, Wash., to a new location at Camp “ 
Gy sample box with circular and S. Davisson, commissioner of light and water, Elleson, about three miles out of Enumclaw, ; ’ 
Y quotations W. C, Ruegnitz, president of the Four L; Roy but nearer the scene of logging operations. ) pi 
1 - A. Sharp, representing the Tacoma Lumber- The capacity of the mill is also being in- rl 
j —_ - ( a a = — ne engineer creased from 220,000 to 350,000 feet per 8-hour 
j ws or the Nationa sumber Manufacturers’ As- 


shift. 
The Zosel Mill, at Oroville, Wash., is in- 
stalling in the box factory a new Mershon 






sociation; Prof. B. L. Grondahl, of tthe Uni- 
versity of Washington, and C. J. Hogue, of 


the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, twin band resaw which will be used in con- : N 
were among the speakers. The threat of nection with the single saw it already has. 
political action by the mass of voters em- It is opening a retail yard at the mill. 
ployed in the lumber industry, was consid- Preparations to build a new sawmill on the 
ered the most potent factor in the change site of the one burned several months ago 
of attitude of the public officials. The Ta- are being made by Emerson & Sons, of Lin- 
coma meeting may be the first step toward coln, Wash., and operations will be started as 
a more united front by the industry against soon as the Columbia River rises high enough 
the inroads of substitutes. to carry logs. 

Two of the largest pulp mills in the Pacific A $1,000,000 pulp mill is to be built in 
Northwest resumed operations this week Priest River, Idaho. Ground is to be broken 
> after being down for some time. The St. about June 1, the first unit to be finished this 
arker ACE tegis Kraft Co.’s mill, in Tacoma, started summer. C. W. Beardmore is at present in 
rimerless No Primer of any kindis UDP last Tuesday on a 4-day schedule employ- New York closing the details of the deal. 
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needed. Itisappliedtothe ing 2795 additional workers. The Rainier Deeds for purchase of more than 3,000 acres 1 

ut ttf ea ee eee ae ye Sheston, — oo of timber land on Lolo Creek and near Evaro : 
Pw primed opened yesterday. The citizens committee and Superior by the Anaconda Copper Mining 

of Shelton has succeeded in raising the Co., have been filed at the Missoula (Mont.) ] 

Is Just Whatthe Name Implies ALSO USE AND SELL— $166,000 needed to pay the oyster growers courthouse. The company is buying the tim- 
“Parker's ’’ Calking Putty. ‘“‘Parker’s’’ Steel Sash Patty. =. Puget Soune ver te damage done by the ber from the Largey Lumber Co. The Large 5 
Parker's’ End Wood Sealer Keeps Out Moisture. mill to the oyster beds. The Shelton mill Lumber Co., of Butte, was formerly the Mis- 

Write for Prices and Information. will resume full time operation with three soula Lumber Co. of Missoula. 

° shifts, and the Reed Mill Co. will put on Preparations are under way for the cutting 
IRA PARKER & SONS CO., Oshkosh, Wis. an extra shift to get out material for the of 2,000,000 feet of pine lumber in the Laure! 
ee =p plant. More than 300 additional work- district for the Klickitat (Wash.) Box Co 
ers will obtain immediate employment. The mill, being erected by Ed Halgedahl, will 
Cargo shipments of wood pulp from Ta- have a capacity of 20,000 feet a day and is 


WARREN AXE & TOOL Co. coma during March totalled 2,520 tons, of intended to run two shifts. 





which 787 tons went to foreign countries. The Panhandle Lumber Co., operating large 

WARREN, PA. Tacoma-made pulp is developing a market sawmills at Spirit Lake, Idaho, and Ione 

in Europe, and the March shipments included Wash., has let a contract to Frank Garske 

honors Panama-Pacitic GRAND PRIZE consignments to Belgium, Germany, Holland, of Ione, for the building of a logging camp 
international Exposition Ce nae Italy and the United Kingdom. about seven miles east of Ruby in the Le- €. 
ALSO ALASKA-YUKON PACIFIC EXPOSITION L. B. McDonald, president of the Builders Clere Creek basin. : 

Supply & Millwork Co., has been awarded the Business of the Biles-Coleman Lumber Co 


AXES-LOGGING TOOLS tony canacity s00 Anes 4@ Tools contract for the construction of forty houses for 1930 showed a 40 percent increase over 
for officers’ quarters at the Fort Lewis reser- 1927, according to A. M. Aston, secretary. The 
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40 percent increase means an average yearly 
increase of 13 percent, he pointed out. Total 
shipments, including local, increased 14 per- 
cent in 1930 over the 1929 figures. The firm 
deals in re-manufactured products made from 
pine lumber. Twenty-nine States are now on 
the company’s shipping list, Mr. Aston said. 
Since the first of the new year several ship- 


ments have gone out to new markets. 
The L. G. Talcott sawmill, at Goldendale, 
Wash., started a small crew in the woods 


the last week in March. Mr. Talcott 
to cut approximately 1,000,000 feet. 

At a special recent meeting of the directors 
of the Montana Lumber & Hardware Co., of 
Mont., William E. Montgomery 
was elected a director to fill the vacancy 
caused by the recent death of President 
James E. Lane. A resolution in memorial 
was then unanimously adopted. The officers 
elected are: George J. Wiedeman, president; 


expects 


Lewistown, 


Albert W. Gates, vice president and treas- 
urer; William E. Montgomery, secretary; 
Norman L. Poland, general manager. These 


with Austin Rees Warr constitute the board. 
Roy Stockham, formerly of the Craigmont 
yards of the Madison Lumber & Mill Co., has 


been made manager at Nezperce, Idaho. Wil- 
liam Longeteig, manager at Nezperce, has 
been transferred to Lewiston, Idaho. 


A brief statement of the possibilities of the 
Sandpoint (Idaho) region as a manufacturing 
site for waste timber by-products was given 
at a recent meeting of the Onward Sandpoint 
Club, in a comment on the industrial survey 
being made. 


The annual meeting of the Western Rei 
Cedar Association will be held in Spokane 
April 27, 28 and 29, W. H. Jones, secretary, 


announced today. 

I B. Hanks, who is conducting a _ Co- 
operative advertising campaign for Spokane 
lumber firms, to stimulate home modernizing 
and building in 1931, will leave Sunday to 
visit his offices in Chicago and other eastern 
points. 


George Holden, sales manager McGoldrick 
Lumber Co., returned home this week from 
a 30-day trip which took him as far east as 


Pittsburgh. 

Peter Anderson, sr., a 
ney (Mont.) region since the early ’80s, is 
building sheds near his residence and will 
put in a stock of lumber and building mate- 
rials. 


Aberdeen-Hoquiam, Wash. 


April 18.—The 
No. 2 resumed 
19-day shutdown 
Mill Co. 
set for 


resident of the Sid- 


Donovan Lumber Co.’s mil! 
operations April 6, after a 
for repairs. The American 
is still down, and no date has been 
resumption. The mill, which cuts 
spruce exclusively, has not been running since 
Jan. 1. 

The Oriental trade has been the only bright 
spot in the export market during the last 
month, and present bookings indicate that 
April and May shipments will show an in- 
crease over March. The Grays Harbor Ex- 
portation Co., of which Emmet Anderson is 
manager, shipped 1,000,000 feet of lumber to 
Shanghai, and a ship which will arrive here 


this week will carry 2,000,000 feet to 
Shanghai, Hongkong, Amoy and Manila. 


Small quantities of rived spruce for air- 
Plane construction are being shipped out of 
the Queets district by Fletcher & Anderson. 
The timber is floated down the Clearwater, 
and trucked to Hoquiam for water shipment. 

The Grays Harbor Lighterage Co., of which 
Wilbur R. Osborn is manager, is having a 
1,200-ton scow built for use on Grays Harbor. 
It is to be leased to the Grays Harbor Pulp 
Co. for carrying hog fuel. 

Schafer Bros. Lumber & Door Co. is adding 


a barking and chipping plant at its mill 
No. 4 in South Aberdeen. The plant will 


handle hemlock mill refuse. The output will 
be sold to the Sulphite Wood & Paper Co., a 
subsidiary of Grays Harbor Pulp & Paper Co. 
The capacity will be between 100 and 125 
units per 24 hours, a unit being about a cord 
of wood. The shingle mill has been perma- 
nently discarded. 

The sale of the defunct Consolidated Ply- 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


ericas Lumber Centers 


wood Co. has been postponed until May 2. 
The plant is being sold by L. G. McClellan, 
chairman for the creditors, 

Ralph Morley and Paul Morley, of Saginaw, 


Mich., are guests of their brother, A. J. Mor- 
ley, of the Saginaw Timber Co. 
Portland, Ore. 

April 18.—The Douglas fir, western pine 


and spruce markets showed very little change 
last week, volume being about the same as 
that of the two preceding weeks. Production 
in all three lines continues light. Foreign 
demand for fir lumber is on the whole quiet, 
with the Orient the most active buyer. Car- 
goes are, however, moving out the harbor 
quite regularly. It was announced today that 
during May two cargoes, each of 1,000,000 
feet of fir, will be shipped from here to the 
Hawaiian Islands. 

N. R. Cary of the Western Pine Manufac- 
turers’ Association, reports that an unpre- 
cedented demand has arisen for the booklets 
recently issued showing the uses of pine lum- 
ber, and that 22,000 copies have already been 
distributed. 

Among lumbermen visiting here this week 
was W. A. Stippich, wholesaler, of Wichita, 
Kan., who originated the now famous tomb- 
stone display idea at a recent Southwestern 
convention. He Comes out to the Coast about 
twice a year to call on the mills. 


Vancouver, B. C. 


April 18.—Logging in the 
zion of British Columbia 
about 65 percent of normal. 


lower coast re- 
continues to be 
The ruling price 


for average Douglas fir logs is $8, $13 and 
$18. Some shortage of high grade. fir logs 
is reported, as numerous operations have 


been forced to suspend. 
water are sufficient to last 
ent rate of cutting 


stocks in the 
mills at the pres- 
for fifty days—a subnor- 
mal stock for this time of year. Cedar con- 
tinues to be a drug on the market. Total 
production for the first quarter was approxi- 
mately 40 percent of the amount logged in 


Log 


1930. Stocks in the ‘water are sufficient to 
supply operating mills more than a hundred 
days. The price for shingle logs is $10, and 


for lumber cedar, $18 and $19. The hemlock 
log market is decidedly healthier in tone than 
that of the other Consumption is 
close to normal, while production is not more 
than 70 percent. The hemlock market is 
fairly strong at $9.50 and $10. 
Provincial Government timber 


species, 


royalties in 


the former Dominion railway belt were re- 
vised by order-in-council this week to con- 
form with changes in general royalties ap- 


proved by the legislature recently. The main 
change is a reduction in the royalties on No. 
3 logs from $1 to 80 cents. Royalties on 
minor timber products are placed on the same 
basis as elsewhere. 


The courts have ruled that the sale of the 
Vancouver Lumber Co., ordered in the $1,- 
250,000 debenture holders’ action, will take 
place on May 1. Liberty to apply within 
one week of the date fixed for the sale was 
granted both sides, provided some definite 


bona fide offer is made through the receiver, 
L. C. Thomas, It was urged on behalf of 
the defendants that sale would result more 


satisfactorily to all if made in parcels. 


Boston, Mass. 


April 20.—Competition among distributers 
of Pacific coast lumber is exceptionally keen, 
demand is slow and are irregular. 
Some wholesalers ask ec. i. f. $12.50 off Atlan- 
tic differentials, but there are chances to buy 
at $13 off and possibly Retailers are 
hesitant about buying, although yard stocks 
are exceptionally light. Shipping men claim 
that the cargo rate is still $9, but there are 
rumors that space has been sold this month 
at $8 and perhaps less. Fir boards continue 
to be offered at bargain prices, but there has 
lately been some reduction to offerings, so 
prices, while still very low, are stronger than 
they were. Retailers can now buy No. 1 com- 
mon fir boards at $20@20.50; No, 2 common 


prices 


less. 
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—" 
Sugar Pine 
California White Pine (7°) 
Arizona Soft Pine 
White Fir 


LOUIS WUICHET, Inc. 


Shop—Selects—Common 
Dimension—Lath—Shiplap 
Pattern—Flask 


WRITE 
712 Railway Exchange Bldg., Chicago 





























Feather River Lumber Co. 


Delleker, Plumas Co., Calif. 


Manufacturers of 


Feather River Canyon 


Soft California 
White Pine 


White Fir 


Incense Cedar 





Annual Capacity 60,000,000 Feet. 























A New Book 


HOLT’S RAPID 
ESTIMATOR 


A REAL price-list covering houses be- 
cause of its size, its convenient indexing 
of the great mass of information which 
places at your finger tips and, of great- 
est importance, the ease and simplicity 
of keeping it up-to-date with constantly 
fluctuating prices and changing methods 
of construction, 


Every effort has been exerted to make 
this little book measure up to YOUR 
IDEPAL of what is needed, every imag- 
inable precaution has been taken to in- 
sure the highest degree of accuracy in 
copying these tabulations from its par- 
ent book, “Automatic Building Costs,” 
so that these “cost-rates” will be just 
es accurate as those in that book proved 
to be in the two years it has been in use 
in every state in the U. S. A. and in 
Canada. 


While this book is only a small part of 
the “ABC System of Estimating,” it con- 
tains the most-used tables and gives 
simple rules for deriving other informa- 
tion contained in the enlarged works so 
that practically any house can be figured 
anytime and anywhere. 


This book will enable you to build up a 
reputation of being the “Building-Costs” 


expert in your community. Bound in 
semt-flexible red leather. 128 pages, 
2%"x5%”, vest pocket size. 

$3.00 Postpaid 
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at $18@18.50, and No. 3 common at $14.50@16. 
Although mill lists for Idaho white pine 
are unchanged, quotations offered by whole- 
salers in the Northeast differ so that it is 
virtually impossible to state what actual 
market prices really are. The same thing 
is true of Pondosa pine quotations. Recent 
and current business is unseasonably quiet. 
Frank E.. Ackley, Melrose, Mass., for more 


than thirty years associated with the Hey- 
wood Brothers-Wakefield Co., in Chicago, and 
for the last two years stationed at the ex- 


ecutive offices in Boston, has resigned to join 
the organization of the Johnson Lumber Co., 
of Manchester, N. H. Mr. Ackley will repre- 
sent the Johnson Lumber Co. in Boston and 
throughout Massachusetts, calling on the fur- 
niture and chair manvfacturing trade. 

At a meeting of the Maine Lumbermen’s & 
Landowners’ Association held at Bangor, Me., 
last week, it was agreed that there is a great 
scarcity of native help for cutting and peel- 
ing logs, particularly for pulpwood opera- 
tions, and that only about 20 percent of 
the needed supply of woods labor was avail- 
able for lumbering operations in the Maine 
woods this season, covering all branches of 
the forest products industries. 

Unseasonably dry weather has made woods 
conditions dangerous the last week or two. 
From all sections of New England have come 


reports of serious forest fires and heavy 
losses. 
A scion of the famous and historic Wash- 


ington Elm, presented to the city 
bridge by the University of Washington, ar- 
rived at Cambridge a few days ago, and was 
planted on the common with appropriate ex- 
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Old Growth Yellow 


OUGLAS FIR 


Specialists 


Wholesale Lumbermen and 
Exclusive Mill Representatives 


FAST SHIPPERS OF 
DEPENDABLE MERCHANDISE 


All Yard or Industrial Items 
Quoted Quickly 


If you are having difficulty in 
securing quality stock on 
present day market prices do not 
fail to communicate with us. 


Hockett Lumber Co. 
Spalding Building 
PORTLAND OREGON 











GRISWOLD-GRIER LUMBER CO. 
Philomath, Oregon 

Carlton Manufacturing Co., Carlton, Ore. 

Pedee Lumber Co. - Pedee, Oregon 


Affiliated Manufacturers in 
DURABLE DOUGLAS FIR 


Everything in Fir 
Sales Offices: 


THE GRISWOLD LUMBER CO. 
Failing Building, Portland, Oregon 
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ercises April 20. The 10-foot tree is a grand- 
son of the old landmark, destroyed not long 
ago by a combination of age and a violent 
storm. President M. Lyle Spencer, of the 
University of Washington, came here from a 
business trip to New York City to take part 
in the impressive presentation and planting. 


Baltimore, Md. 


April 20.—Two forest fires on Sount Moun- 
tain, in Washington County, Maryland, which 


had burned over several hundred acres of 
forest, were brought under control by the 
efforts of more than 100 men today. One of 


the fires was more than a mile in width. 

George E. Waters & Co., who some time 
ago acquired a lot just across the street, have 
moved virtually all of their stocks to the new 
location. 

J. W. Aberly, Pine Lumber Co., of New- 
bern, N. C., visited the R. B. Homer Lumber 
Co., which handles its products. He appeared 
to be rather hopeful as to conditions. 

L. RR. Waldvogel, president Waldvogel 
Lumber Co., of New York, called on the E. E. 
Jackson Lumber Co. while on the way back 
home after visiting the Carolinas. Mr. Wald- 


vogel’s company has been branching out of 
late. 
. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
April 21.—-Replacement orders from line 


yards are scattered, but more active building 


during the next month or so may bring out 
more. Prices are holding firm, sales mana- 
gers adhering to the firm price policy. In- 


quiry continues desultory, and counter bids 
are usually low. Moderate amounts of crat- 
ing lumber were sold to local industries. 
Railroad buying, which looked so promising 
the previous week, dwindled to almost noth- 
ing. Some additional lots of piling were sold 
for use in one of the elevator building proj- 
ects here. Mixed car business is holding up 
well, particularly in the South. 

Robert A. Long, chairman of the board of 
the Long-Bell Lumber Co., Kansas City, who 
underwent an operation for sinus infection a 
fortnight ago, has entirely recovered. 


New York, N. Y. 


April 20.—Louis H. Wyckoff has been ap- 
pointed manager of the Pearl River yards of 
the Comfort Coal & Lumber Co., with head- 
quarters in Hackensack. Edmund Wyks has 
been named manager of the firm’s yard at 
Westwood, N. J. Mr. Wyks started with the 
Comfort company in 1924. Mr. Wyckoff came 
from the middle West in 1927. He had been 
manager of a lumber yard for sixteen years. 
He became a foreman with the Comfort com- 
pany, and subsequently was manager of the 
Piermont branch. 

The James Crowell Lumber Co., which re- 
cently rounded out eighty years in the lum- 
ber business, has offered its plant and busi- 
ness for sale. The firm has yards at Newark 
and Harrison, N. J. The business was 
founded in 1851 by James Crowell, father of 
the present head of the firm. 

The Pioneer Lumber Co., which formerly 
had offices adjoining the yard at Port Newark, 
N. J., has leased the building at 8 Ardsley 
Court, Newark. Morris Jacobson is president. 

The Mount Emily Lumber Co., La Grange, 
Ore., has closed its office in Grand Central 
Terminal, and will handle its eastern busi- 
ness from the home office. 

George O. Swanson, who has been connected 
with the New York office of the Winton Lum- 
ber Co., left recently for Minneapolis, where 
he will be permanently connected with the 
company’s general sales office. 

Wilfred E. Murchie, vice president of the 
Cross, Austin & Ireland Lumber Co., Brooklyn, 
has resigned and will take a vacation of two 
months. 

R. L. Wilson, of the Deer Park Lumber Co., 
Deer Park, Wash., was in New York recently 
on a business trip. 

Stanwood Murphy, vice president Pacific 
Lumber Co., San Francisco, is on a business 
trip in the Hast. 

Harry K. Brooks, vice president and gen- 
eral manager of the Brooks-Scanlon Lumber 
Co., of Bend, Ore., was a recent visitor. 

W. R. Creed, of W. R. Creed & Co., has 
returned from a stay of two months in 
Florida. 

Arthur F. Stetson, a salesman for the Ar- 
thur E. Lane Lumber Corporation, suffered 
severe injuries in a recent automobile acci- 
dent. 
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Shreveport, La. 


April 20.—Volume of orders for Southern 
pine has slightly increased, but prices remain 
about the same. One of the difficulties is the 
tremendous disproportion between delivereg 
price and price f. o. b. mill. The average 
reduction in mill prices of common during the 
last couple of years is approximately 50 Der- 
cent. About 70 percent of mill output is com. 
mon. Cost of transportation of common ay. 
eraged 50 to 60 percent of delivered price a 
couple of years ago, but now, say at Chi. 
cago, the freight is about $10 and amounts 
to more than the mill can get f. o. b. carg at 
point of origin for some of the lower Srades 
of dimension. It has been stated that the 
railroads have lost $1,000,000 of freight to the 
great east Texas oil fields, due to the jp. 
flexibility of their rates. 

Hardwood demand continues slow, and prices 


are unchanged. 
. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
April 20.—Southern pine No. 2. 10-ineh 


boards are a little scarce, bringing a pre- 
mium of 50 cents over 8-inch, and dimension, 
2x10-inch, 14-foot, is up $1. Flooring and 
finish items are a little- weaker. West Coast 
woods are holding their own, and buying is 
light. Shingle prices remain unchanged. De- 
mand is showing some improvement, but con- 
tinues to run to badly-mixed cars. Railroad 
demand is showing a healthy increase. Tak- 
ing the modest demand into consideration, 
transit lists continue heavy. Volume of in- 
dustrial buying is small. Government work 
continues very active, with new jobs being 
regularly started. 

The firm price lists issued by the mills still 


obtain. Southern pine 8-inch No. 2 boards 
are $20.50@21, 10-inch, $21@21.50; 4-inch 
B&better flooring, $32@32.50; 2x4-inch No. 1 


dimension, $21; No. 1 lath, $3.50; No. 2 lath, 
$2.60. Douglas fir B&better drop siding is 
$33.50; B&better slash grain Douglas fir floor- 
ing, $31. No. 2 4/4 sap gum is $21.75. These 
prices are f. o. b. St. Louis. 

The Imse-Schilling Sash & Door Co. has 
won the championship of the St. Louis Hoo- 
Hoo Club Bowling League. The Fehlig Bros. 
Box & Lumber Co. won the team high three, 
The team high single was won by the Good- 
fellow Lumber Co., whose team also placed 
second in the team high three. The Charles 
M. Huttig trophy will be awarded to the 
Imse-Schilling team at a banquet at the 
American hotel on Thursday. 

R. H. Bockmier, sales manager Blackwell 


sd 


al 


TSR ea 





Lumber Co., of Coeur d’Alene, Idaho, recently 4 


visited St. Louis. 

E. S. Downing, assistant sales manager Sil- 
ver Falls Timber Co., of Silverton, Ore., spent 
a week in St. Louis territory. 

K. L. Underwood, manager Chicago office 
Weatherbest Stained Shingle Co., and Harlan 
K. Nygaard, North Tonawanda, N. Y., sales 
manager, were here on Friday. 

E. L. Kurth, of the Angelina County Lumber 
Co., Keltys, Tex., is in St. Louis in the inter- 
ests of the Southern Pine Association to de- 
termine the value of radio advertising. 


Birmingham, Ala. 


April 20.—Southern pine manufacturers 
have advanced prices on certain items, and 
lowered others. Low grade stocks continue 
to decline, while upper grades have strength- 


ened. No. 3 common dimension, 2x4-inch and 
wider, is $5.50, mill; No. 3 common flooring, 


1x3- and 4-inch, is $6.50. Shortleaf dimension 
No. 1 common, except 2x12-inch, advanced $2. 
Long joist weakened, and also small timbers 
and railroad stock.’ Car decking, siding and 
lining are 50 cents to $1 off April 1 list. Cut- 
to-length crating and short length items in 
vard stock are in better demand than at any 
time since the first of year, though industrials 
are buying sparingly. Yards are taking lim- 
ited amounts, and pooling cars.’ White pine 
prices have been taking from the firm price 
list by some of the larger manufacturers, but 
sugar pine prices remain firm, as do fir prices. 
For the first time in ten years, the red cedar 
plants along the Tennessee River have re- 
duced their prices below $70. 

Oak flooring, which has been slipping, has 
firmed, and the larger mills hold to list prices. 
No. 1 and select grades seem to be the best 
sellers, but they are low. Quite a demand 


for maple flooring has developed for bowling 


alleys. 
Purchases consist largely of items for re- 


pair in every line. 


Rural yards have been 
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puying red cedar edge grain shingles. Con- 
tractors have plenty of estimating on public 
projects. f 

Truck owners, and especially those engaged 
in logging, and the transportation of lumber 
for long distances from mills to market, 
neaded by Allen G. Loehr, of the Alabama 
retailers’ association, stormed the legislature 
and its several committees this week in an 
effort to convince them of the unfairness of 
pending bills affecting the operation of trucks. 


Macon, Ga. 


April 20.—There is not much business in 
roofers. Little stock is being produced, for 
the prices are so low that mills are not 


tempted to speed up production. The South- 


east is still taking the biggest part of the 
roofer output. Reports indicate a larger in- 
quiry for roofers than there has been for 


some time. 

Longleaf manufacturers in southwest Geor- 
gia are still doing a fairly good business, now 
that the railroads are placing more orders. 
However, volume is not yet up to expecta- 
tions. Stocks of mills are said to be exceed- 
ingly low. 

The best market for hardwood from this 
territory is the furniture section of North 
Carolina and Virginia, particularly the latter 
State, where the factories are reported to 
be operating on full time. They are taking 
a considerable amount of Georgia hardwood, 
especially tupelo, sap gum and oak. Some 
business is coming from other sections. Few 
sawmills are operating, and these are on short 
schedules. Sales are 15 percent above produc- 
tion, while production is about 38 percent of 





normal. Stocks at the mills continue to de- 
cline and consumers’ stocks are at its lowest 
mark in years. 
Houston, Tex. 
April 20.—Southern pine shipments con- 
tinue ahead of production, as for the last 


several weeks. Inquiries keep coming at a 
faster pace than at this time last year, and 
there are more orders. Prices remain un- 
changed. East Texas mills have not in- 
creased their production, and surplus stocks 
are being reduced to normal. 

Proration has not yet been inaugurated in 
the East Texas oil fields, and those regions 
continue to place lumber orders, through 
local yards mainly. Present prospects are 
that proration will be in effect before long, 
and will cut down sales of derrick materials. 


Norfolk, Va. 


April 20.—There has been a slight change 
for the better in the North Carolina pine 
market last week though interest has been 
centered in a few items. There is a great 
deal of building at seashore resorts but the 
cities and country: districts are not keep- 


ing pace with these. Credit conditions are 
having a great deal to do with the backward 
tendency of the market, Prices are weak all 
along the line. 

There has been a little better demand for 
1/4 edge and stock widths mixed in circular 
sawn lumber and price is steady. Some of 
this item is being bought for export. The 
demand for band sawn stock is light. No. 1 
common or No. 3 4/4 items have been very 
slow. B&better 4/4 stock widths, also 5/, 6 
and 8/4, in mixed cars, rough and dressed, are 
being inquired for more freely, but orders 
have been slow. New England usually takes 
a lot of this stock. 


30x makers have been buying a little more 


edge 4/4 No. 1 box, kiln dried and air dried 
rough. They are buying quite a bit of 4/4 
No. 2 sap and tupelo gum, also No.:.2 poplar. 
A number of mills will not accept present 
prices, but are waiting until the small mills 
are sold up. The retail yards are buying 


Prices of box lumber are hold- 
ing steady. Very little interest has been 
shown as yet in box bark-strips or dunnage, 
either hardwood or pine. There is, however, 
a good demand right now for 4/ and 8/4 
oak, and many of the small mills have been 
cleaned out of dry stock. 

Sales of mixed cars of flooring, thin ceil- 
ing, roofers ete. have been a little better and 
prices seem firmer. Kiln dried and air dried 
roofers have been slow sellers and some very 
low prices are being reported on occasional 
distress cars. Good 6-inch air dried roofers 
can be bought at $11 f. o. b. cars Georgia 
main line “ate, and less satisfactory stock 


very closely. 
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has been sold at $10 to $10.50, 
dressed framing are moving 
but the prices are very low. 


Mixed cars of 
a little better 


Laurel, Miss. 


April 20.—Shipments of southern pine last 
week were very good. Orders were by no 
means plentiful, but the business placed was 
very desirable. The mills are not increasing 
their stocks. 

In the hardwood market the bright spot is 
the continued fair demand from the auto- 
mobile body manufacturers. This industry 
showed signs of curtailment during early 
April, after a brisk first quarter, but ap- 
parently has renewed activities, as it is 
understood rather large releases of ship- 
ments have been furnished the mills during 
the last week. The flooring oak market is 
still weak, with flooring factories taking on 
only limited quantities at low prices. 

Mr. and Mrs. Frederick G. Cox had as their 
guests over the week end, at their summer 
cottage at Daphne, Ala., Mr. and Mrs. Arthur 
J. Cox, of Iowa City, and Mr. and Mrs. John 
Bailey, Laurel. Frederick G. is the son of 
Arthur J. Cox. 


Jacksonville, Fla. 


April 20.—Although there has been a cur- 
tailment of lumber production in Florida, 
greater than ever before in the history of the 
industry, there continues to be a shortage of 
business. Many of the larger mills are suf- 
fering from shortage of orders, and most 
small mills are shut down. It is estimated 
that 75 percent of the mills cutting one to 
two carloads a day have closed. A large 
number of the mills that cut 75,000 feet or 
more a day aré also closed. Larger mills 
now operating number less than a score. The 
mills in this section of Florida prefer to cut 
practically altogether to order, but as the 
State retail yards are buying only for cur- 
rent needs, the mill accumulation of small 
dimension sizes is greater than ever before. 

Prices are extremely difficult to maintain. 
An order is often refused on account of price 
and because it can be got along without, but 
almost invariably the business is placed at 
prices offered or even lower. The buyer hesi- 
tates about sending an inquiry to mills that 
keep accurat®é costs. 2 

One of the most important groups of con- 


sumers seems to be out of the picture en- 
tirely, the railroads buying practically noth- 
ing. The railroads instead of buying longleaf 
pine in merchantable and better grades, as 
in the past, are now buying almost entirely 
sap pine for creosoting. 

Export trade, another important outlet, 


seems to be growing less. Demand for the 
United Kingdom and Continent as well as 
South America is small. Exporters seem to 
think that South America will show great 
improvement as soon as the political situa- 
tion becomes settled The principal exports 
for the month have been of hardwoods to the 
United Kingdom, on orders closed some time 
ago, some of them several months old. Ship- 
ments for South America yet to go forward 
amount to less than 1,000,000 feet, although 
there will be a number of smaller lots for 
each steamer. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


April 22.—In the Head of the Lakes region, 
with five mills now in operation, unfilled or- 


ders and stocks increased last week. Mills 
now operating are two Weyerhaeuser mills 
at Cloquet, Minn., mills of the Shevlin, Car- 


penter & Clarke Co. at Fort Francis and 
Blind River, Ont., and the J. A. Mathieu (Inc.) 
mill at Rainy Lake. Production is expected 
to exceed sales during the remainder of the 
warm weather period. Prices, already re- 
duced, have exhibited further weaknesses, but 
concessions have not yet served to stimulate 
trade to any great extent. Industrials are 
not active in the northern pine market, but 
there are sporadic orders from box and crat- 


ing: interests. Most of the lumber being 
shipped is still in mixed lots for speedy 
delivery. The retail trade in Minneapolis, 


St. Paul and vicinity has taken a slight turn 
for the better, largely as a result of modern- 
izing propaganda, combined with suitable 
weather. 

While an increased number of inquiries have 
been noted in northern white cedar circles, 


(Continued on Page 73) 
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STARKS — 
THE PIONEER 


15 years in staining 
business — The first 
to stain shingles on 
the Pacific Coast. 


Perfection is only ac- 
complished by con- 
tinually bettering 
our product. 


Get Shingles 
“Stained by Starks” 
—and you’ve got 
the best! 


























Our Main Lumber Business 
Our Real Lumber Business is 


LONG TIMBERS! 


and it always has been! We know our 
business, yet we charge no more! 


OSTRANDER Fyets. 


TIMBER CO. 
OSTRANDER, WASH. 
“The original long timber mill.” 


The Polleys 
Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers of 
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Pondosa 


Pine 


Dry Selects 


General Offices and Mills: 


Shipments via N. P. Ae i 
ond Piltcauios. Rys. Missoula, Mont. ; 
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“WARSAW-1E 
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LONG -LEAF PINE” 
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THOROUGHLY AIR DRIED—STRAIGHT 


WARSAW LUMBER CO. 


WARSAW, GEORGIA 
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P.M. BARG ER LUMBER C0, Inc. 


Air Dried-Kiln Dried-Rough 
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Yellow Pine 





Timbers, Lumber 
Lath and Shingles 


For our high grade dressed stock — 
“Ask the Wholesaler”’ 


The Alger-Sullivan Lumber Co. 


CENTURY, FLORIDA 
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WATT [UMBER COMPANY 


RUSTON, LA. 
Manufacturers of 


! Shortleaf Yellow Pine 
Forked Leaf White Oak 


We Grade it Right and Ship it Quickly. 


Mille at 
CANDY, LA 





Office. 
RUSTON, LA 











GILBERT NELSON & CO. 


Public Accountants 
1! SOUTH LASALLE STREET 


CHICAGO 


TELEPHONE RANDOLPH 2220 














Richard Shipping Corp. 
Ocean Freight Brokers 


Special department handling export lumber shipments 


Established1847 


oreign Forwar- 
ders, Customs 
Brokers. We 
handle allclasses 
of cargo and at- 
tend to collection 
of invoices. 


44 Becver Street. NEW YORK 


and Contractors 






























Wire Rope for 
Logging 


By whatever method logging is 
done, the best means is HERCU- 
LES (Red-Strand) Wire Rope. It 

has been successfully used for such 

\ work ever since logging has been 
done with mechanical equipment. 

L 





Established 1857 
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A. Leschen & Sons Rope Co. | 
ST. LOUIS 
New York, Chicago | 
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Denver 
San Francisco 


No. 1 














YARD, MILL AND OFFICE 


Newsy Notes of Persons and Places 





A. G. Wilson, of the Wilson Lumber Co., 
Perry, Fla., was in Chicago last week, and 
visited local lumbermen. 

A. Fletcher Marsh, of Chicago, vice president 
of the Marsh & Truman Lumber Co., was in 
the South this week on business. 

Frank Mcllwain, of the 
Lumber Co., Rushville, Ind., 
president of the Rushville 
merce. 

James Steele, of South Bend, Ind., 
tative of the Lamar Lumber Co., 


Pinnell-Tompkins 
has been elected 
Chamber of Com- 


represen- 
was in Chi- 


cago Wednesday and called at local lumber 
offices. 
J. C. Norman, of Louisville, Ky., president 


of the Cardinal Hardwood Co., was in Chicago 
a few days last week and called on friends in 
the trade here. 

R. H. Bockmier, of Couer d’Alene, Idaho, 
sales manager of the Blackwell Lumber Co., 
was in Chicago Tuesday calling on his com- 
pany’s sales connections here. 


R. E. Slaughter, of Yakima, Wash., presi- 
dent of the Cascade Lumber Co., was in Chi- 
cago on Wednesday of last week, and called 


on friends in the local lumber trade. 

Martin L. Hansen, Chicago representative of 
the Clover Valley Lumber Co., was in Wiscon- 
sin last week, calling on the trade in numerous 
cities and towns in the Wisconsin River valley. 

W. J. Mitchell, of Tuskegee, Ala., president 
of the East Alabama Lumber Co., spent five 
days in Chicago last week calling on the trade 
with John Shook, his local sales representative. 

A. Vangsness, president of the Vangsness 
Lumber Co., Chicago wholesaler prominent in 
hardwood organization circles, Tuesday was 
elected president of the village board of Villa 
Park, a residential suburb. 

Nat F. Wolfe, of Chicago, president of the 
Nat F. Wolfe Lumber Co., left by automobile 
on Thursday of last week to spend a week or 


so visiting mill connections in Memphis, Tenn., 
and other cities in the South. 
A. L. Brown, of Kansas City, Mo., sales 


3owman-Hicks Lumber Co., 
Wednesday to call on 
here, Baxter & Mont- 


manager of the 
stopped in Chicago 
its representatives 


gomery (Inc.), before continuing his journey 
to the East to look over business conditions 
there. 


The George M. Coale Lumber Co., Chicago 
wholesaler dealing largely with the railroad, car 
shop and industrial trade, has taken on the sale 
in this territory of the products of the Good- 
vear Yellow Pine Co., of Picayune, Miss., and 
affiliated companies, according to an announce- 
ment Wednesday by George M. Coale, the 
president. 

Michael P. Hess, for half a century an em- 
ployee of the Mueller Lumber Co., Davenport, 
lowa, was guest of honor at a dinner in the 
Davenport Chamber of Commerce last week, 
celebrating his fifty years’ service with the firm. 
\ birthday cake with fifty candles was the cen- 
terpiece of the table, and Frank Mueller and 
E. C. Mueller were speakers, the latter pre- 
senting the guest of honor with a purse of $50 
in gold. 

S. K. Ingham and John Hutchison, of the 
Ingham-Hutchison Lumber Co., Laurel, Miss., 
were in Chicago last Friday and called at local 
lumber offices. Mr. Ingham, who lives in Okla- 
homa City, Okla., reported that business there 
was in fair condition, but the message from the 
mill, by Mr. Hutchison, was not so cheery, 
hecause of enforced shut-downs, but both of 
the men were hopeful of what the coming 
months will bring. 








Announcement has been made that Frank E. 
Ackley, of 55 Stevens Road, Melrose, Mass, 
will represent the Johnson Lumber Co., of 
Manchester, N. H., calling on the furniture and 
chair manufacturing trade in Massachusetts, 
lor over 30 years Mr. Ackley was with the 
Heywood-Wakefield Co. in Chicago, and for 
the last two years at the executive offices in 
3oston. 

Dr. C. E. Curran, in charge of the pulp and 
paper section of the United States Forest Prod- 
ucts Laboratory at Madison, Wis., is in the 
Northwest, contacting executives of pulp and 
paper mills on the Coast and getting first hand 
information concerning the pulp and paper in- 
dustry of that section. Dr. Curran has charge 
of the expenditure of $25,000 recently appropri- 
ated by Congress, to be used in pulping experi- 
ments with western species. He has done con- 
siderable work on pulping Douglas fir for use 
in the production of strong white paper, and 
results obtained are hopeful but much work 
will have to be done before an economical proc- 
ess is perfected. 

En route back to their home in Fond du Lac, 
Wis., Fred G. Steenberg and wife were in Chi- 
cago last Thursday, after several weeks spent 
at Hot Springs, Ark. During their visit to Hot 
Springs, Mr. and Mrs. Steenberg drove over 
to Texarkana, Tex., where he had the pleasure 
of meeting some of his old friends in the south- 
ern pine industry. Mr. Steenberg is a retired 
sash and door manufacturer, having been con- 
nected with the old D. C. Steenberg Co. While 
in Hot Springs Mr. Steenberg had the pleasure 
of a visit with Mr. and Mrs. A. H. Stange, of 
Merrill, Wis., who were there on their annual 
winter pilgrimage. Mr. Steenberg was im- 
pressed with the optimistic feeling among the 
business men whom he encountered on_ this 
trip. He saw many evidences of prosperity, 
with considerable new building in progress. 





Moves to om — 


The first of the customary spring flock of 
changes in office location in Chicago came this 
week with the announcement by R. C. Clark, 
Chicago sales representative of the Tremont 
Lumber Co. and the Trinity County Lumber 
Co. that he had moved from the Builders’ 
Building to the Bell Building, at 307 North 
Michigan Boulevard, where he is in suite 1624. 
His old telephone number, Dearborn 8600, is 
taken with him to the new office. 

Mr. Clark was visited Monday by W. T. 
Murray, of Rochelle, La., general manager of 
the Tremont company, and together they spent 
two days calling on customers in northern IIli- 
nois, 





More iia of World! s Fair 


Six more States—Utah, Wyoming, North 
Dakota, Indiana, Delaware and Vermont— 
have passed bills in their legislatures signify- 
ing their intention to participate in the cele- 
bration of “A Century of Progress,” the Chi- 


cago World’s Fair of 1933, according to an 
announcement by Rufus C. Dawes, president 
of the mammoth exposition. 

The first contracts for industrial exhibit 


space have been made, and the first check for 
this purpose came from the Hammond Clock 
Co., of Chicago. Another important announce- 
ment by Mr. Dawes is to the effect that 
Thomas A. Edison and Henry Ford will com- 
bine forces to demonstrate, at the fair, the 
process of extracting rubber from goldenrod, 
the plant which now achieves most of its fame 
because of the love that hay-fever sufferers do 
not have for it. At the exposition there will 
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be forty-two different varieties of goldenrod, 
but they will be kept entirely under subjection. 

Lumbermen will be especially interested in a 
world’s fair event scheduled for next month, 
however, for on Saturday, May 16, the gates 
of the replica of old Fort Dearborn will be 
thrown open to the public and dedication cere- 
monies will be held for the first completed ex- 
hibit of the exposition—an exhibit built almost 
entirely of logs and rough boards. By 1933 
it is expected, therefore, to present the proper 
weathered appearance. 





Moves to Larger Quarters 


PirrspurGH, Pa., April 20.—Since April 1 
the Pittsburgh branch of the C. J. Tagliabue 
Manufacturing Co., of Brooklyn, N. Y., has 
occupied new and enlarged quarters at 1026-1027 
Park Building. This increased space makes it 
possible to carry much larger stocks of all TAG 
indicating, recording and controlling instru- 
ments and thereby facilitates prompt deliveries. 
The management of this branch office in Pitts- 
burgh and the solving of temperature problems 
in this territory will continue in the experienced 
hands of E. D. Wacker, district manager, and 
W. A. Stoeltzing. 





To Sell New General Construction 


Purpose Board 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., April 20.—Announce- 
ment has been made by A. M. Youngren, secre- 
tary and general manager of The Compo-Board 
Co., this city, that a new, lighter weight board 
for general construction purposes under the 
name of Waldorf special board will be sold by 
his company. Waldorf special board is manu- 
factured from wood fibres and is offered at a 
considerably lower price 
than Compo-Board—the 
building board _ con- 
structed of genuine red- 
wood sections. Waldorf 
special board is said to 
be suitable not only for 
light weight building 





A. M. YOUNGREN 


Minneapolis, Minn.:; 
Secretary and General 
Manager the Compo- 


Board Co. 





work, but its solid con- 
struction makes it espe- 
cially suitable for all 
manner of die-cut and 
other cut-out work — 
such as are used for 
u =_—) window and theater dis- 

plays. Waldorf special 
board can be finished in any type of decora- 
tion, and the special surface permits washing 
so that many display men use it many times 
over. The addition of Waldorf special board 
to the Compo-Board line which now includes 
Sealofelt, the high efficiency blanket insulation, 
provides an exceptionally complete selling 
iorce. ~ 








Closer Than a Close Call 

W. A. Holt, of the Holt Lumber Co., Oconto, 
Wis., was in Chicago this week to attend the 
annual meeting of the National Lumber Man- 
ulacturers’ Association, and in conversation 
with a representative of the AMERCAN LuM- 
BERMAN commented on the report of forest fire 
damage, which appeared in the April 18 issue. 
That report, in a telegram from Mr. Holt, 
quoted the hardwood manufacturer as saying, 
among other things, that Tipler, Wis., “had a 
close call.” 

“When I sent the telegram I spoke too soon,” 
Mr. Holt said, “for last Saturday Tipler was 
totally destroyed. The residents thought that 
since the woods all around them had burned 
they were in no more danger, but Saturday a 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


high wind suddenly shifted to the southwest, 
and the people had to flee without even a 
chance to take any of their belongings.” 





Depression No Terror for Him 


Cuiprewa Fatts, Wis., April 20.—On Sun- 
day, May 17, W. W. Potter plans to celebrate 
his ninetieth birthday with his grandchildren 
and old friends at his home in this city. Until 
in recent years Mr. Potter was an employee of 
the Weyerhaeuser Lumber Co., and he has 
friends all over the United States and in Can- 
ada. Mr. Potter is as hale and hearty as if 
he were half his age and quite ready to discuss 
modern trends in his usual genial manner. He 
says: “I feel quite optimistic for the future. I 
have witnessed a number of panics and depres- 
sions and have survived them all. This one is 
about over and soon will be forgotten.” 


New Work on Wood's 
Properties 


Interest in wood technology and utilization 
has become widespread, not only in the lumber 
and related industries, but among educators and 
the public generally. A new book, “Mechani- 
cal Properties of Wood” by George A. Garratt, 
assistant professor of forest products, Yale Uni- 
versity, is designed to satisfy this general in- 
terest. 

Part I of this work deals with the elementary 
mechanics of materials in general, but with spe- 
cial reference to wood; the aim being to lay 
the foundation for an understanding of what 
follows in other parts of the book. This mat- 
ter has been simplified without reference to 
higher mathematics. Included in this part also 
are numerous tables showing the average values 
of the various strength properties of many of 
the more important American woods. 

In Part II are treated factors affecting the 
mechanical properties of wood; these factors 
being separated into two groups—defects and 
factors other than defects. ~In all the discussion 
the author has aimed to show the relationship 
of the various factors to wood’s serviceability 
and to stress the importance of such determina- 
ble factors as density, moisture content, and the 
major defects in the selection of material for 
exacting strength requirements. Also, an effort 
has been made to answer many moot questions, 
such as the effect on the quality of wood of 
growing conditions, method of seasoning, heart- 
wood and sapwood, preservative treatment, live 
versus dead timber, and season of cutting. 

The third part of this work is devoted to a 
consideration of working stresses for structural 
timbers. The significance and application of 
the several factors involved in adjusting labora- 
tory test data to actual service conditions, in 
order to insure the safe and efficient use of 
wood in construction, are considered for the 
structural grades of timber conforming to the 
basic requirements established as American 
Lumber Standards. Tables of recommended 
stresses are also included. 

Methods of timber testing are described in 
Part IV, these being for the most part methods 
used by the Forest Products Laboratory and 
conforming to the standard procedure adopted 
by the American Society for Testing Materials 
and approved as American Standards by the 
American Standards Association. 

In the appendix of this work is given infor- 
mation on structural grading rules, as well as 
a copy of a sample working plan for testin~ 
small clear wood snecimens. Included also is 
a discussion of the factors involved in the de- 
velopment of structural grading rules and a 
copy of the basic provisions for grading rules 
for structural timbers adopted by the American 
lumber industry in co-operation with organized 
groups. 

“Mechanical Properties of Wood” is a work 
of 276 paves 6x9 inches, strongly bound in cloth. 
It is supplied by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
at the publisher’s price, $3.50 a copy, delivered. 
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WEEDS need not 


cause fires....destroy 
them this easy way !!! 


Simply dilute 1 gallon of Wilson's Weed Killer to 406 
gallons of water and just sprinkle around your lumber 
piles and buildings. . . at the mills or in your yards. 

good application a year is sufficient. This is cheap fire 
insurance! Send in a trial order today! 1 Gallon $2.00; 
5 Gallons $8.00; 10 Gallons $15.00; 25 Gallons $30.00; 
50 gallons $50.00; freight allowed on 5 gallons or over 
East of the Mississippi River. 


Booklet mailed on reauest. 


We 
Department R 1 
SPRINGFIELD 





NEW JERSEYS 
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| Fix Your Credit Loss ] 


in Advance 


You can state pretty accurately every 
item in your over-head expense but one 
—your credit loss. That you can only 
guess at. And how often you miss the 
mark, you, only, know! Because of pres- 
ent conditions, your credit loss is more 
of a problem than ever. 

If the year’s total covered credit losses 
exceed a certain previously agreed upon 
percentage of your gross sales, we repay 
the excess. 

Thus your credit 
months is determined 
nothing can increase it. 

The cost of Credit Insurance is small 
compared to the security afforded. 


Over $9,500,000 paid to our policyholders 
The American Credit-Indemnity Co. 


OF NEW YORK 


220 So. State St. 537 Mer. Exch. Bldg, 
Chicago, Ill. San Francisco, Cal. 











loss for twelve 
in advance and 


511 Locust St. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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SCRIBNER’S.. 


Lumber and Log Book 


Most complete book 
of its kind ever pub- 
lished. Gives measure- 
ments of all kinds of 
Lumber, Logs, Planks, 
Timber; Hints toLum- 
ber Dealers; Wood 
Measure; Speed of 
Circular Saws; Care of 
Saws; rd Wood 
Tables; Felling Trees; 
Growthof Trees; Land 
Measure; Wages, 
Rent, Board, Interest, 
Stave and Heading 
Bolts, etc. 


d Book throughout the United States 
and Canada. 


SENT POST- 50 Cents 


PAID FOR 


S. E. FISHER, P. 0. Box 197 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


IMPORTERS 





ce, d, 

















EUROPEAN HARDWOODS 


ENGLISH BROWN OAK 
FRENCH WALNUT 


SLAVONIAN OAK 


ROBERT R. SIZER & CO. 


654 MADISON AVENUE, New YORK, N. Y. 








BOO KS—BOO KS—BOOKS—Here’s the place 


to get them. Write now for catalog. 
American Lumberman, 431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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Order 
Your 


Copy 
Today? 


No book has proved more 
popular with lumbermen 
in recent years than this 
authoritative work brought 
out under the direction of 
the National Committee of 


Wood Utilization. 
This book is filling a long 


felt want for a comprehen- 
sive, authoritative yet easy 
to understand guide to good 
wood-using practice. It is 
an honest-to-goodness 














Handbook of 


Wood 


Construction 


Principles—Practice— 
Details 
by DUDLEY F. HOLTMAN 
Construction Engineer, 
National Committee on 
Wood Utilization 











manual of design and speci- 
fication in wood construc- 
tion. Plentiful illustrations 
reinforce and clarify text. 


Every lumberman should 
have this book on his desk 
as a reference work to 
decide all questions affect- 
ing the use of wood in 
construction, to aid in the 
efficient selection and ap- 
plication of lumber and 
promote efficient and eco- 
nomical design. 


700 Pages 
11 Complete Chapters 
500 Illustrations 
6" x9" —2" thick 


per 
copy 


Postpaid 


431 South Dearborn Street 
CHICAGO 
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BUSINESS CHANGES, INCORPORATIONS, ETC. 





Business Changes 


ALABAMA, Ashville—Abernathy Planing Mil! 
succeeded by Asheville Lumber Yard. The plant 
was burned a few weeks ago and new planing 
mill, sheds, equipment to operate sawmill and dry 
kilns in connection with the retail business have 
just been completed. 

Birmingham—tTallapoosa Lumber Co., which sold 
its yard and plant to Reynolds Bros. Lumber Co. 
recently, has taken over the management again 
and will operate the yard as in the past. 

Opelika—J. A. Cook Lumber Co. succeeded by 
Piedmont Lumber Co. 

CALIFORNIA. Sacramento—The planing mill of 
Burnett & Sons will be located after May 1 on 
the block bounded by 10th, 12th, B and C streets. 

Salinas—W. ". Sechrist succeeded by W. F. 
Sechrist Lumber Co. 

Yreka—Sanders Lumber Yard sold to George R. 
Pheneger, Wilson Strong and C. J. Clause who 
are organizing a company to be Known as the 
Acme Building Material Co. which will be in- 
corporated. Mr. Strawn will be in charge of the 
yard; improvements will be made. 

INDIANA. Indiapapolis—H. L. Wilson Lumber 
Co. will move on May 1 to 1931 Martindale Ave. 

Tocsin—Tocsin Lumber Co. succeeded by Tocsin 
Lumber & Grain Co. 

IOWA. New Hampton—Bigelow, Donovan «& 
Hettler have sold lumber and coal business to 
Eclipse Lumber Co., of Clinton, Iowa. 

Randall—Randall Lumber Co, sold to S. Hanson 
Lumber Co. 

KANSAS. Lewis and Raymond—Pickering Lum- 
ber Sales Co. sold to Conway, Owens & Neylon 
Lumber Co, 

MICHIGAN. Royal Oak—Oak Planing Mill Co. 
succeeded by Royal Oak Planing Mill. 

NEBRASKA. Auburn—Cash Lumber Yard sold 
to W. F. Beardsley, of Lyons, Neb. 

OHIO, Malvern—Buel lumber yard, which has 
been operated under a receivership, has been pur- 
chased by Earl C. Elton and J. V. Kidder. con- 
tractors, who will continue the business under 
name of Malvern Lumber Co. 

OKLAHOMA. Lindsay—Frank G, Ward suc- 
ceeded by Ward-Clark Lumber Co. 

OREGON. Pondosa—Stoddard Lumber Co. suc- 
ceeded by Grand Ronde Pine Co. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. Montclare—Coxe-Ingram 
Lumber Co. changing name to Coxe Bros. Lum- 
ber Co. 

TENNESSEE, Jackson—S, T. Haskew & Co. 
(Inc.), succeeded by Standard Wood Products 
Corporation, 

Kingsport—Poarch Bros. Lumber Co., bankrupt, 
plant and real estate holdings sold to J. A. Stone. 
of Bristol. 

WASHINGTON. Seattle—William L. Rawn & 
Co. changing name to Puget Sound Export Co. 

WISCONSIN, Jefferson—A. F. Otto sold chair 
factory to the Wisconsin Mfg. Co. which will in- 
stall new machinery and begin operation at once. 

tacine—Wm. Dunphy Mfg. Co. succeeded by 
Racine Wood Products Co. 


Incorporations 


INDIANA. Indianapolis — Swords- Morton Ve- 
neers, incorporated; capital, 1,000 shares, no par; 
to deal in veneers and all kindred lumber prod- 
ucts; Clarence A. Swords. 

South Bend—Mishawaka Building Materials Co., 
incorporated; 100 shares, $100 par; building mate- 
rials and lumber; E. S. Story, 941 Riverside Drive. 

Tocsin—Tocsin Lumber & Grain Co., incorpo- 
rated; capital, 155 shares, no par; to deal in lum- 
ber, grain and coal; Garth W. Woodward. 

LOUISIANA. New Orleans—R,. & R. Lumber 
Co., incorporated; capital, 2,500 shares, no par; 
M. L. Rhodes, 2015 Octavia. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Orange—T. S. Mann Lum- 
ber Co., incorporated; 250 shares no par; old 
concern, 

MICHIGAN. Dearborn—Laing & Co.._ incor- 
porated; capital, $15,000; boxes, kits and novel- 
ties; 2431 Dunning Ave. 

Newport—Newport Lumber & Coal Co.. incor- 
porated; capital, $18,000. 

MINNESOTA. St. Paul—J. L. Hertz & Co.. in- 
corporated; capital, $50,000; to manufacture boxes. 

NEW JERSEY. Newark—Montclair Sash & Door 
Co., incorporated. 

OHIO. Akron—Rubber City Coal & Supply Co.. 
incorporated; capital, $5,000; old concern: 389 
Huntington; building supplies, lumber and coal. 

Columbus—Columbus Builders Supply Co.. in- 
corporated; capital, 140 shares, no par and $16,000 
pref., old concern. 145 N. Front. 

Dayton—C. D. Murph Co., incorporated; capital, 
$50,000; purchased the Far Hills Lumber Co. at 
Shroyer and Lexow and will operate under new 
name. 

OREGON. Marshfield—J. P. Dillon Logging Co., 
incorporated; capital, $10,000. 

Myrtle Point—Laird & Garrett, incorporated; 
capital, $5,000; timber; P. W. Laird. 

West Salem—Salem Box Co., incorporated, cap- 
ital, $50,000. 

UTAH. Ogden—Pioneer Coal & Lumber Co.. in- 
corporated; capital, $25,000; H. P. Randall. sec- 
retary and manager. 

WASHINGTON, Everett—Everett Lumber & 
Shingle Co., increasing capital to $100,000. 





Raymond—Sun Lumber Co. increasing capital to 
$140,000. 

Vancouver—Central Wood Products Co.. incor- 
porated: capital,. $50,000; James F. Hutton, in- 
terested. 


Casualties 


ILLINOIS. Mound City—Hendrix Mill & Lum- 
ber Co., loss by fire, $15,000; buildings destroyed; 
no insurance. 

INDIANA. Evansville—A-1 Building Materials 
Co., loss by fire in garage and warehouse; trucks 
destroyed; total loss with adjoining properties, 
$30,000. 

Talma—Charles Coplen sawmill destroyed by 
fire: loss, $3,000. 

MAINE. West Bridgton—Clayton R. 
loss by fire in cut lumber, $10,000. 

MASSACHUSETTS. East Freetown — Harris 
Chase, timberland, loss by fire on standing timber 
estimated at $1,000. 

Freetown—Freetown Sawmills Co., 
loss by fire, $3,000. 

Leominster—Richardson & Bennett Co., loss by 
fire, 300,000 feet of sawed lumber valued at 
$10,000. 

New Bedford—Acushnet Sawmills Co., loss by 
fire on sawed lumber, $1,500. 

New Bedford—Harold Delano, loss by fire on 
sawed lumber, $800. 

MICHIGAN. West Branch—George Diedolt. loss 
by fire in lumber yard, with adjoining properties, 
$20,000. 

NEW YORK. New York—Yorkville Sash & 
Door Co., loss by fire, $100,000. Insured and will 
be rebuilt. 

Ozone Park—Will & Co. lumber yard, loss by 
fire, $75,000. 

NORTH CAROLINA.  Statesville—J. C. 
Lumber Co., loss by fire, $25,000. 

OHIO. Springfield—McKenzie Lumber & Coal 
Co., loss by fire, $1,500. 

PENNSYLVANIA. New Castle—Weingartner 
Realty Co., loss by fire in lumber sheds and stock, 
$8,000. 

TENNESSEE. Etowah-—-Chas. E 
Bro. lumber plant destroyed by fire. 

TEXAS. Waco—Nash, Robinson & Co., loss by 
fire in lumber yard and warehouse, $200,000. 

WASHINGTON. Van Buren—Miller Bros. have 
suffered a fire loss of $1,500 in shingle mill: no 
insurance. 

WISCONSIN. tice Lake—Burnett Cheese Box 
Mfg. Co. plant destroyed by fire, $20,000. 

Tipler—Tipler Lumber Co., loss by fire, $40,000; 
stock of poles belonging to jay Shore Lumber 
(‘o. destroyed. 
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New Mills and Equipment 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. Washington—Frank 
Libbey & Co. has acquired the building at 621- 
633 New York Avenue and will remodel for mill. 
warehouse and office 

GEORGIA. Savannah—Atlantic Creosoting Co. 
(Inc.), plans enlarging plant of Savannah Creo- 
soting Co., Port Wentworth, recently leased. 

OREGON. Ashland—Moon Lumber Co, rebuild- 
ing sawmill at estimated cost of $6,000. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Pittsburgh—D. J. Rex Box 
Co. has let contract for rebuilding its factory at 
Boyd and Locust streets at a cost of $40,000. 

WASHINGTON. Lincoln—Emerson & Son will 
rebuild sawmill near here. 

Tacoma—Manley-Moore Lumber Co., sawmill. 
has added about $6,000 worth of new equipment. 
BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 
ONTARIO. Rodney—Canada Wood Products Co.. 
owned by Thomas Bros., of St. Thomas. is re- 
building its box and basket factory recently de- 

stroyed by fire with loss of about $100,000. 

QUEBEC. St Lambert—J J. Seguin Co. is 
about to let the contract for two buildings to 
house $150,000 creosoting plant 


New Ventures 


ALABAMA. sirmingham—H. H. Hill, formerly 
general manager of the King Lumber Co. of Linden 
and Thomaston, Ala., advises that he will enter 
the general supply business in Birmingham on 
May 1, 

FLORIDA. St. Petersburg—The Shippers Equip- 
ment Co. will manufacture a new line of shipping 
containers manufactured of wood, paper and 
metal; H. E. Wendall, 18th Ave. and Fourth St. 

GBPORGIA. Alma—Sibley & Britt have begun 
manufacture of crates and boxes. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 3oston—A. W. Paul has 
started a furniture manufacturing business at 10 
Thacker. 

MICHIGAN Manistique—Northwoods Mfg. Co. 
has begun operation of manistique Handle Fac- 
tory owned by Thos. Berry Chemical Co. J. F. 
Hollenbeck is superintendent. 

MISSISSIPPI. Gulfport—-Hardwoods (Inc.), re- 
cently began export lumber business. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. Claremont—Boardway & 
Cowles, in lumber business on Forest St., are add- 
ing complete paint department. 

NEW YORK. Brooklyn—Everett Stein Lumber 
Co. has started a retail lumber business at 89 
Meferole St. 
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April 


OKLAHOMA. Oklahoma City—Chas. B. Hughes 
Lumber Co, has opened at 1608 S. W. 29th St. 


OREGON. Baker—Oregon Lumber Co., manu- 
facturer and wholesale, opening retail department 
under management of Clarence E. Dean. 

Beaverton—Beaverton Lumber Co. organized by 
James Lewis and others. 

Portland—Dant & Russell Export Co. starting 
lumber export business in Porter building. 

Yamhill—H. & P. Lumber Co., sawmill, has been 
organized by J. V. Heisler and W. L. Parsons. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Philadelphia—H. G. Parker 
& Co, opening wholesale lumber business at 805 
Commercial Trust Bldg. 

TENNESSEE. Memphis—Southern Lumber & 
Dimension Co, starting a wholesale hardwood busi- 
ness at 2904 Sterrick Bldg. 

TEXAS. Tyler--Tyler Lumber Co. will open a 
lumber yard in the 800 block of East Erwin St. 
under management of J. C. Kittrell. 

WASHINGTON. Long Beach—Case Cedar & 
Shingle Co., E. E. Case, manager, is establishing 
a retail lumber yard. 

Oroville—William Zosel, operating a 
here, is opening a retail yard. 

Seattle—Curtis Lumber Co. has started in busi- 
ness as commission lumber buyers. 

Tacoma—Hubert D. Loomis has started a cabinet 
manufacturing business at S. 6th and Union streets, 


TRANSPORTATION 


sawmill 














' . . 
Week's Loadings of Revenue Freight 
A report of the car service division of the 
American tailway Association shows that 
the revenue freight loadings for the week 
ended April 11, 1931, totaled 737,934 cars, as 
follows: Forest products, 32,586 cars (an 


increase of 1,494 cars over the preceding 
week); grain, 36,910 cars; livestock, 20,390 
cars; coal, 116,212 cars; coke, 7,250 cars; ore, 


6,636 merchandise, 223,635 cars, and 
miscellaneous, 294,315 cars. The total load- 
ings during the week ended April 11 exceeded 
those of the week immediately preceding by 


9,423 cars. 


cars, 





Seek Nonprejudicial "Interline" 
Freight Rates 


WASHINGTON, D. C., April 20.—The West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association has filed with 
the Interstate Commerce Commission a com- 
plaint seeking nonprejudicial “interline” freight 
rates on lumber, shingles and other forest 
products from all points in western Wash- 
ington on the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
Pacific Railway, the Great Northern Railway 
and the Northern Pacific Railway to points 
on the lines of defendants in Montana, North 
and South Dakota and Minnesota to which 
the existing local or joint Coast Group rates 
are 45 cents per 100 pounds or more. 

With certain specific exceptions, the com- 
plaint points out, there are no joint interline 
rates on these products from western Wash- 
ington points served by the principal de- 
fendants named above are in effect to the 
destination territory involved. On such inter- 
line traffic combinations of local rates apply 
to and from the various junction points where 
interchange is made, 

The complainant contends that this is un- 
duly prejudicial to the extent that these com- 
binations of local rates exceed the Coast 
Group basis of rates generally applicable from 
common or competitive points in western 
Washington and Oregon to the same destina- 
tions, 

The West Coast association, the complaint 
adds, has sought over a period of years 
through negotiations with the carriers to have 
removed the undue prejudice to certain of its 
members, but the principal defendants have 


been unable to agree upon the route over 
Which the requested interline rates would 
apply. 





Patents Recently Issued 


The following patents of interest to lumbermen 
recently were issued from the United States Pat- 
ent Office. Copies thereof may be obtained from 
Rk. E. Burnham, patent and trade-mark attorney, 
1343 H Street, N. W., Washington, D. C., at the 
ratef of 20 cents each, State number of patent and 
name of inventor when ordering. 

_ 1,762,642. Box-end making machine. Harold P. 
Schuck, San Francisco, Calif., assignor to Daniels 
& Schuck (Inc.), East Orange, N. J. 

1,762,643. Box-end making machine. Harold P. 

Schuck, San Francisco, Calif. 


1,762,798. Saw rig. George F. Schaper and 
John A. Schmitz, Burbank, Calif. 
1,762,854. Saw sharpening machine. William 


‘ooper and Samuel H. Mulliken, Van Nuys, Calif. 
1,762,879. Method of and means for drying lum- 
ver. Moritz L. Mueller, Seattle, Wash. 
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(Continued from Page 69) 
these have not been followed by a propor- 
tionately larger amount of orders. Mixed car- 
load lots are moving in considerable volume. 

An increase in the number of building per- 
mits in the Twin Cities is being reflected in 
the millwork market, although the amount 
of business is nowhere near that expected 
within a few weeks. 

tains, which have been fairly general 
throughout the Northwest early this week, 
have aided fire fighters and danger in most 
sections is temporarily over. 

At the last meeting of the Twin City Esti- 
mators’ Club here, Frank T. Phillips, presi- 
dent, presided over a discussion of three 
major problems Edward J. Fisher, Minne- 
apolis representative of the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association, was the chief 
speaker. The session was the final dinner- 
meeting of the season. 


Warren, Ark. 


April 20.—Orders booked this week by the 


Arkansas soft pine mills are in excess of 
those reported the previous week, but are 
still under normal for this season. Orders 


nearly equal production. Mixed-car orders 
continue to predominate and include a fair 
percentage for upper grade items. 

The mills furnishing wrapped trim are re- 
ceiving enough mixed orders to keep their 
wrapping departments busy 70 percent or 
more of operating time. Both flat and edge 
grain flooring have been in fair demand on 
mixed orders, and an occasional straight-car 
sale is made of flat grain flooring. Indus- 
trials are taking especially B&better and 
No. 1 stock. Other bundled stock has also 
sold for mixed-car loading. 

A few straight .car sales have been made 
of boards, shiplap and center matched. On 
No. 2 shiplap, $15 to $15.50 is thé prevailing 
price, while 6-inch is 50 cents less. Stocks 
of 10-, 18- and 20-foot Nos. 1 and 2 dimen- 


. 


73 


sion have been depleted at some mills, espe- 
cially those of 2x4-, 10- and 12-inch. In Nos. 
1 and 2, 2x4-inch is rather scarce in other 
lengths, though small mills are able to fur- 
nish straight cars of this item. 

Several sales of B&better car siding were 
reported, prices averaging around $27.50, 
mill for 9-foot. 

J. C. Williamson, commission lumber sales- 
man, Dexter, Mo., spent this week here visit- 
ing mill connections in this locality. 


Seattle, Wash. 


April 18.—Buying for California consump- 
tion has been fairly strong the last few 
weeks, though the volume is below normal 
for this time of year. Prices»were declared 
by one shipper to be about $5 lower on the 
average than they were last year. 

The intercoastal market is in about the 
same condition as it was last week. Full 
cargo is being booked at $8, some operators 
declare. April space is all taken, but shippers 
are showing a disposition to hold off on May, 
in the hope that the rate will break. 

A shingle buyer said: “Prices are too low 
to drop further.” Shingle operators are 
strongly against efforts to further reduce 
prices, which are already below cost of pro- 
duction. British Columbia production is 
about 30 percent of normal, and Washington 
and Oregon production about 40 percent. 

Local retail and wholesale sales continue 
at about the same level as during the pre- 
vious week. 

Jake Lampert, Jake Lampert Yards (Inc.), 
Minneapolis, was a visitor to Seattle during 
the week while on his return from California. 

Harry B. Dollar, manager Canadian Robert 
Dollar Co., Vancouver, B. C., was a visitor 
to Seattle Friday. He is a nephew of Capt. 
Robert Dollar. 





Someone wants your “Don't 
Wants.” Let the Classified 
Section tell about them. 
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There’s a Reason! 
And that reason is that Bab- 
cock Spruce Ladders combine 
strength with light weight. No. 
They are what every 
Write for the Babcock catalog. 
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THIS WEEK’S LUMBER PRICES 


DOUGLAS FIR 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


Following are typical average f. o. b. Nor- 
folk prices made during the period March 1 
to 31, inclusive, as reported by the North 
Carolina Pine Association: 

h 

Edge 4/4— 

B&better sa ote ct ee a Gat check a $38.00 
ED Me ee ree 24.35 
I a ara a a a hl dian wlth aie 18.85 
i Conan ake nied Wee iia aa awe ee nine 
No. 1 No. 2 

B&better No. 1 box box 

ee (4t0eb Keane $38.15 eees ease eece 
Ee wane oe Swain 39.00 wane eer 
De” (biieldn ee a ea 40.60 $31.15 $2 0. 30 $16.35 
eee 43.15 citinn anes 
 §* 2a 42.40 31.70 21.70 17.35 
| gl 46.30 36.15 22.50 17.55 
>) yl er 60.25 40.40 25.80 18.20 

Edge, B&better— 

SE eee s ceca Sak 2 wei ie CMR Ae Ab ee $42.50 
eas a kimeeabsikink oa ae es canes Gieaas 57.45 

EE, ae onal i ae ace ene nia ie 6 aoe aan Oe ee 62.55 
6/4" Geant sha a Oe ew Red be eee eC nenacewee 46. 

Bark Strips— 

i Se oe ee PET ae Maen wean wees $26.90 
NR ad ol aa: ain a bale 4:0 ee ee ae oa BN 9.80 
Dressed 21%” 3” & 
F looring— Wide Wider 

Ms 5 x nawi a tana $35.95 $34.95 

2 GOGRGROe. TE .ccceess 31.50 30.90 

No. 2 common, i#”........ 22.75 23.25 

: 2% ” 3%” 

DN Doge xeaeveune de pois $33.75 
B&better, bark strip partition..... oo» $28.55 
Box bark strips, dressed........ - 13.76 

No. 2 
— dressed 
a Oo Like tei dekecke eee Ker rere TT e $21.20 
ag a a re ag ora ral ak 21.80 
as age ta ace fat sda a Whe gh gchar at 21.75 
i Withan gnksdebee kaew Orbea ree nen as 28.00 





WISCONSIN HEMLOCK 


Following are f. o. b. Wausau, Wis., prices: 
No. 1 Hemlock Boards, sis— 


8’ 10,12&14° 16’ 


BE EF ccccccces eoeeee+ $21.50 $22.50 $23.50 
Be” ccceccccescscoes 25.00 26.00 27.50 
ME Se eescdceesaeues 26.00 27.00 28.50 
UBIO” wccccccccccccccs 28.50 29.50 31.00 
ERIS" ccccccccccs 29.50 30.50 32.00 


9. 
For shiplap or " flooring, 
prices on No. 1 boards. 


Wo. 1 Hemlock Dimension, S1S1E— 


add 50 cents to 


8’ 10’ 12’ 14’ 16’ 
2x 4” ...$26.00 $26.00 $26.00 $26.00 $27.00 
2x 6” ... 24.00 25.00 25.00 25.00 27.00 
2x 8” ... 26.00 26.00 26.00 26.00 27.00 
2x10” ... 25.00 28.00 29.00 29.00 28.00 
2x12” ... 25.00 29.00 29.00 29.00 29.00 


For Nw. 2 dimension, deduct $2.50 from price 
of No. 1. 


ENGELMANN SPRUCE 


Prices f. o. b. Chicago on air dried Engel- 
mann white spruce boards, D&M, shiplap, drop 
siding and ceiling: 





Inc - ” 6” ” ” ” 
i ih 6-16’.$42.00 $46.00 $46.00 $67.00 $82.00 

oO. 

btr.,* 6-16’. 41.00 45.00 45.00 62.00 77.00 
No. 1, 6-16’.. 40.00 44.00 43.00 § § 
No, 2, 8-16’.. 40.50 38.50 38.50 38.50 46.00 
No. 3, 8-20’.. 31.50 33.00 33.00 34.00 35.00 
No, 4, 4-20’.. 27.00 29.00 29.50 29.50 29.50 
5&6/4, 6-1¢— 4”&wdr. 4, 6&8” 10” 12” 
D&btr ..... -++++$66.00 $68.00 $71.09 $81.00 
No. 1&btr....... 60.00 62.00 65.00 75.00 
NO, Liccccccceecs 58.00 60.00 63.00 _ 73.00 


For 5/&6/4 in No. 2, 4-inch, add $6; 6-inch, 
add $9; 8-inch, add $6; 10-inch, add $8; 12-inch, 
add $6; No. 3, 4-, 6-, 8- and 10-inch, add $7.50; 
12-inch, add $8; No. 4, $4. 

§Furnished when available. 

*Contains 40 to 50 percent Dé&better. 

Specified lengths—In Dé&better, No. 1 and 
better and No. 1, add for 16-foot, $5; for other 
lengths, including 18- and 20-foot, $2. In No. 
2, add for 18- and 20-foot, $2; other lengths, $1. 
Bevel siding, %2-inch, odd lengths, 3- to 20- 

foot, but not over 20 percent shorter than 


4-inch. .$28.00 E, 4-inch....... $18.00 
6-inch.. 31.00 Geinch..s.cce 
a and pine, 4-foot; No. 1, $7.45; No. 





Portland, Ore., April 21.—F. o. b. 


mill prices 


on actual sales of fir, April 17, 18 and 20, direct 


only, straight and 
West Coast mills to 


Bureau, were 


mixed 


cars, 
the Davis 


reported by 
Statistical 


as follows: 


Vertical Grain Flooring 





B B&btr Cc D 
1x4” .........$29.75 $30.50 $18.50 Mas 
EN os oa ain aie 28.00 areca 
EE wees een ean 35.00 

Flat Grain Flooring 
Leer ee 16.50 14.50 
Me ecsave ees 22.00 19.50 

Mixed — Flooring 
RE” a matnadaes ie ‘ ‘ $11.25 

‘Ceiling 
, OS ee 17.50 12.75 
lS facia 17.25 14.00 
Drop Siding, 1x6” 
Pare rr ee 20.25 16.50 5 ie 
6 nas 19. 50 17.25 a 
Me tckscaacbas : . 11.25 
Pinish, Kiln Dried ae Surfacea 
1x6” 1x8” 1x12” 

ONE sod ceeeeckeus $30.25 $31.00 $48.50 
Common Boards and Shiplap 

1x6” 1x8” 1x10” 1x12” 
PM Bie vevuan see $11.75 $12.00 $14.00 
ee ee 6.75 6.75 6.75 
SE ers 5.50 5.25 5.25 

Dimension 
No. 1, 2” thick 
12° 14’ 16’ 18’ 20’ 22&24’ 26-32’ 
4”.$12.25 $12.50 $13.50 $14.25 $14.50 .. 

6”. 12.00 11.75 13.00 13.25 13.25 $16. 00 ) $18. 00 
8”. 12.00 12.00 13.75 13.50 13.00 15.25 18.00 
10”. 13.00 13.00 13.75 14.00 14.00 16.75 19.00 
12”. 13.00 13.50 13.75 14.50 14. 25 17.25 18.00 
2x4”, 8’, $12.25; 10’, $12.50; 2x6”, 10’, $11.00 
Random— 2x4” 2x6” 2x8” 2x10” 2x12” 
No. 2....-$8.40 $5.75 $5.50 sa 25 $7.50 
No eee 5.00 5.00 ‘ ~— eee 
No. 1 Common Timbers 
2x3 to 4x12” to 20’, surfaced .........$14.75 
oun G6 T2EiE” to 60, POU bx cvccccccce 13.00 
5x5 to 12x12” to 40’, surfaced ......... 13.75 
Pir Lath 
ee a. 2 ee $2.50 
B&better, Plat Grain Car Siding, 9 or 18’ 
DE dhcsccnn ded POLES ses eee eeeER EER eR NO $21.50 
RN ce ae aA eh a, dn a ere ar eh Cee aes 27.00 

The following average wholesale prices 
f. o. b. mills, those on commons covering 1-inch 


stock only, 


were reported by 


the California 


White & Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion for March: 
California White Pine 
No. 1&2-clr. C sel. D sel. No. 3 clr. 
* widths— 
4/4 wecceccces 58.55 $54.65 $34.85 $27.55 
) "4 vnadwuwues 57.55 55.10 33.40 42.00 
MOE -éeneesebau 55.75 46.75 27.45 42.50 
| et Stee 66.05 56.50 35.40 52.45 
California Sugar Pine 
4/4 Tere eee 89.50 77.85 57.05 34.85 
, SaaS + 83.55 71.05 53.35 51.25 
| eee 83.30 59.55 40.45 49.50 
a 93.60 76.15 59.25 62.T0 
White Pine Shop Australian 
Inch common ..$16.10 Mixed pines— . 
No. 1, 5/4xa.w.. 28.50 4/4Xa.w. +++ «$36.15 
No. 2, 6/4xa.w.. 19.00 5/4Xa.w. 43.45 
P anel , C&better 6/4xa.w. 38.00 
"xa. appa 56.15 DPS, . a 0-06 ost 53.75 
10/4&12/4xa.w.. 88.00 
pac Pine Shop . 
Inch common ..$24.75 ae SD es $19.45 
No. 1, 5/4xa.w.. 33.95 Bev. Siding, 4x6” 
- 9 29 * & ’ 2 =e" 
No. 2, 6/4xa.w.. 22.80 B&better ....$30.75 
White Fir Se dean ew een 26.65 
No. 3&better, Lath— 
IMB.W. wacc.ces 15.00 N oe 2.60 
No. 2&btr. dimen., No. 2 ehte 1.90 
: "i 96. NO 2 -eeeees : 
19/16xa.w. ..+31.25 No: 1 dim 
Mixed Pines ~ 9/16"x4” 17.20 
Common— re Led 15.00 
No. 2 No. 
6” ....$23.40 $16.00 Cedar 
8” |_|. 21.15 16.05 . Pencil. stock, .$24.75 
Se” coos ee 15.55 Dougias Pir 
12” ...- 30.868 14.65. Dimension ...v. 4445 


WESTERN RED CEDAR 


Seattle, Wash., April 18.—Prices for red 
cedar siding in mixed cars, new bundling, 8 to 


18 foot, f. o. b. mill, are: 
Bevel Siding, 14-inch 
Clear yw “— 
INE hia agit rca $25.00 $22.00 $17.00 
IE ae Sir call trey har ans 29.00 24.00 20.00 
, sawenneamanes 29.00 24.00 20.00 
Clear Bungalow Siding 
%-inch %-inch 
RI i oso ik hls WS I $43.0 $32.00 
NIE ies: ar acatn Aceh a arte i ceca 53.00 43.00 
EEE io-dul as actiona acho eos istae aration 62.00 eae 
Finish, B&better 
$28, S48 
or Rough 
ira as aviansies ce el ge $ 50.00 
I iris ar ah esa icin as a TA See 55.00 
MT Nessie aitnidedeekr aman eee ae aaa we ene 70.00 
airs ad Sa wah etal a se ie ee ee oe 85.00 
8 RE Lee ae Ie ine are aera eee geet 90.00 
chicas itacuaeey cen ae eam ees © ee 95.00 
ST etc acteuabh aheae eke newe aa pares 100.00 
OD | a ee ee ree 105.00 
Clear Ceiling or Flooring, One Side V or B 
Sts) a OO BE apa ts packings wie eee cow a a ee $35.00 
Se. ee OP ra keanke sce asevakotheranxes 40.00 
Discounts on Mouldings 

Made from 128" amd UNECF.. vcdccececeees 55% 
SS: eee ee 45% 

For 50,000 feet or more, additional dis- 
COE. asia anaes ws eden a haweneeuees 5% 

Clear Lattice, S45, 4 to 16’ 

100 lin. ft. 
SF 4 ins be Beaded thee ee eawedtee $0.25 
BE”) Guess s assesses eee cn at ataenee eee newe 135 
Be ck ann ebelees aber awh ewe Spans 25 





RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


Seattle, Wash., April 18.—Eastern prices per 
thousand (shingles packed by the square are 
approximately 5 cents over straight car prices) 


f. o. b. mills are as follows: 

First Grades, Standard Stock, Straight Cars 
CE OEE wiscvacdeceeeawenes $1.25 @1.35 
Extra clears CG See ree pers 1.45@1.60 
Es, OPE: v.cdtcccersscrntcesvece Bee 
NS «Ns aad ha i evga weg oe OMe OU 2.20 @2.35 
PO ictiacvawsenancd nw den awe 2.95 @ 3.20 
ee ee eee 5.75 @7.00 
ee. OFF. BO 66ccdecncceawas 2.05@2.25 


Pirst Grades, Standard Stock, Mixed Cars 


Mixed with Mixed with 
cedar lumber fir lumber 


Extra stars, 6/2....... $1.30@1.40 $1.45@1.55 
ee ee 1.55@1.70 1.60@1.75 
as BIE ¢éaencees 2.10@2.25 2.05@2.20 
arr err 2.50 @ 2.65 

PURGE cvctswoeaee 3.15 @ 3.40 3.10@3.35 


Royals, 24”, A grade... 6.75@7.00 
Dimension, 5/2, 16”.... 2.35@2.60 2.50 


First Grades, Rite-Grade Inspected Stock 


BE, Glin 6rd once owe naess $1.35 @1.45 
Extra clears: 

76% premium Clears. ......ccesee 2.05 @2.20 

50% premium clears.......c.-ese- 1.90 @2.05 
pe ee eR Te BO: ree 2.10 @2.25 
Eurekas (75% vertical grain)...... 3.00 
eis apareh eee ume Ee ane ae 3.25 @3.50 
SS, ia Gera Swe e eh ene eke 7.00 
Second Grades, Standard Stock, Straight Cars 
CORI TEER, Bi Soc es cowacstccnnus $0.90@1.00 
CE, OE, BIOs 6k ik eee ke we ten .90@1.00 
ee ee ere re 1.15@1.25 
ON ee rere 4.75 @5.75 
ek DS as we te aks wa eaaenle 1.75 @2.00 


Second Grades, Standard Stock, Mixed Cars 


Mixed with Mixed with 
cedar lumber fir lumber 


Common stars, 6/2....$0.90@1.00 * + 00 
Common stars, 5/2.... .90@1.00 

Common clears ....... 1.15@1.25 rf 35@1. 35 
No. 2 perfections...... 1.85@2.10 1.85 @2.10 





WEST COAST SPRUCE 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


Portland, Ore., April 21.—-The following are 
prices for mixed carlots prevailing today: 





Finish— 


Se wiweas $51@55 

1x4—10” ... 40@45 
Bevel siding— 

1 x4” 


1x6", 


ss Girton $20.00 
Flat gr. 23.00 
Vert. gr. 26.00 


Factory stock— 
4/4. - 036 00 @ 26.00 
5/4 ... 26.00@28.00 
G/4 1... Ho toy 00 
8/4 28.50 @ 29.50 
10&12/4 33. —s re 

Lath 

Green box 13. 01s. 00 


Se ee 
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INLAND EMPIRE PINES 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
Portland, Ore., April 22.—I*ollowing f. o. b. 


mill prices on actual sales were reported to 
the Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association 
by members during the three days ended 
Wednesday, April 22. Averages include both 


direct and wholesale sales, and are based on 


mixed car orders. Quotations follow: 
Pondosa Pine 
INCH SELECTS AND COMMON, S2S— 
6” g” 10” 12” 

C selects AL..... $47.07 $48.92 $56.56 $75.98 
D selects AL..... 30.42 32.48 39.67 60.38 
No. 1 common AL 31.50 31.00 10.00 44.57 
No. 2 common AL 21.31 21.31 22.41 28.62 
No. 3 common AL 16.28 16.52 16.27 16.75 

SHop, 5/4 AND 6/4, S2S— 

| a er eo $29.17 a eerie 

SELECTS S2S, 5/4 AND 6/4, 4” AND WIDER— 

Cc select Ns ie act aca e Dta W OR Re ae wid $57.27 
3EVEL SIDING, Be Gin ccna nade awe we $26.69 
Idaho White Pine 

INCH SELECTS AND COMMON, 298... 
6” g” 10” 12” 
C selects AL..... $58.00 + .. $98.00 
D selects AL..... $2.00 $43.00 $53.75 ene 
No. 1 common AL 38.73 39. Pe $4. 11 70.00 
No. 2 common AL 31.73 31. 31. 39.68 
No. 3 common AL 19.18 20°38 20:50 26.40 
SELECTS S2S, 5/4 AND 6/4, 4” AND WIDER— 
C select AL... .$380.00 D select Al.... $67.00 
oe A a oll > rs 
No. 4 COMMON, S2S, RW, RL....... 14.38 
Larch and Fir 
No. 1 dimension, 2m @” 16’ 6.2.0.0 ccses $14.38 
No. 1 Gimension, 2210" 16° .....66.00. 15.62 
Vert. gr. flooring C&btr. 4” . 7 SO.89 


Drop siding or rustic, C&better, 6” RL 2 


APPALACHIAN WOODS 


Cincinnati, Ohio, April 20. 





Average whole- 


sale prices, carloads, Cincinnati base, on Ap- 
palachian “soft texture’ hardwoods: 
PLAIN WHITE OAK— 

4/4 5&6/4 8/4 
cies exe sae $95@100 $110@115 $115@120 
No. 1 com.&sel. 45@ 50 60@ 65 70@ 75 
No. 2 com..... 30@ 33 38@ 40 
No. 3 com..... 20@ 22 24@ 26 26@ 28 
Sd. wormy sS8@ 40 55@ 57 60@ 62 

PLAIN RED OAK— 
PN Sian. oor bos 75@ 80 80@ 85 90@100 
No. 1 com.&sel. 45@ 48 52@ 55 58@ 62 
eG, 2 COME. «o«% 28@ 30 36@ 38 388@ 40 
No. 3 com..... 20@ 22 27@ 30 28@ 30 
CHESTNUT— 
2 arr ee 70@ 75 85@ 90 95@100 
Me. 1 COM... 43@ 46 54@ 59 60@ 65 
No. 3 com..... 20@ 21 20@ 21 20@ 21 
Sd. wormy & 

No. 2 com... 28@ 31 32@ 35 36@ 38 
No. 1 & btr. sd. 

wormy ..... 381@ 35 33@ 36 38@ 40 

POPLAR— 
“eg & No. 1, 

18” & wdr...130@135 140@145 150@155 
aS 90@100 105@115 120@130 
Saps & sel 70@ 75 80@ 90 95@105 
No. SSR 48@ 52 55@ 60 60@ 65 
ee 33@ 36 40@ 43 45@ 48 
pa eee 24@ 26 28@ 30 29@ 31 

MAPLE— 
PME sienssseei 75@ 78 78@ 83 84@ 87 
No, 1 com.&sel. 47@ 5 55@ 60 64@ 69 
No. 2 com..... 33@ 36 38@ 41 39@ 42 





PHILADELPHIA PRICES 


Philadelphia, Pa., April 20.—Following are 
prices prevailing today in this market: 
LONGLEAF YELLOW PINE FLOORING, 1x3-inch— 
B&better, $40.00; No. 1 common, $37.00; No. 

2 droppings, $27.00. 

LONGLEAF YELLOW PINE TIMBERS, 

Rough, merchantable grade, water delivery— 

6&8- inch 10-inch 12- inch 14-inch 16-inch 
$36.00 $42.00 $53.00 $63.00 $74.00 

Gnoneza AIR DRIED ROoFERS— 

—— and grooved, %-inch, 6-inch width, 
tov 

KILN DRIED YELLOW PINE ROorERS— 

——— and grooved, standard, 6-inch width, 

0 

NorTH CAROLINA PINE RouGH Box, No. 1— 

10-inch, $26.00. 12-inch, $27.00. 

NorTH CAROLINA PINE FINISH, 


Biebetter, 2n6-inell... ... coi caccccscecete $40.00 
ae ny rer PINE STEPPING, 
B&better, 5/4x1 me 


eum paint PINE DIMENSION, No. 2 & bet- 

S4S, \%-inch scant, 

aus 38-inch, 16- foot, 
23.50. 


2x3-inch, 
$21.00, 


9-foot, 


Rough, 


$20.00: 


2x10-inch, 


AMERICAN 





WEST COAST LOGS 


Everett, Wash., April 18.—List 
logs: 

Fir: Selected No. 1, 
bringing 
3, $10. 


prices of 


$22, some big logs 
more; No. 1, $20; No. 2, $15; No. 


Cedar: Rafts of shingle logs only $11@12; 
lumber logs $23@24. 


Hemlock: No. 2, $12@12.50; No. 3, 10@ 
10.50. 
NoTE: Demand is steady and balances pro- 


duction. 


NORTHERN HARDWOODS 


Following are prices of northern hardwoods, 
f. o. b., Wausau, Wis.: 





AsSH— 
FAS Sel. No. 1 No.2 No.3 

4/4 --$ 65.00 $ 55.00 $ 46.00 $ 30.00 $ 22.00 
5/4 - 75.00 65.00 58.00 35.00 22.00 
6/4 - 90.00 75.00 60.00 35.00 22.00 
8/4 - 100.00 85.00 79.00 40.00 22.00 
BrrcH— 
4/4 80.00 60.00 38.00 26.00 18.00 
5/4 85.00 65.00 45.00 33.00 19.00 
6/4 90.00 70.00 52.00 35.00 19.00 
8/4 95.00 75.00 65.00 40.00 21.00 
10/4 100.00 90.00 80.00 60.00 opts 
12/4 ... 105.00 95.00 85.00 65.00 ‘ 
16/4 ... 160.00 145.00 130.00 ere 
5/8 ... 70.00 55.00 30.00 23.00 

3/4 ... %2.00 58.00 34.00 23.00 
Thin 4/4 72.00 58.00 34.00 Sea 

Price of No. 2 and better, 1x4 inch and 
wider, 4- and 6-foot lengths, $30. 

For select red, add $15. 

Rough birch, 6- to 16-foot, 1x4 inch, two 


face clear, $70; one and two face clear, $55; 
1x5-inch, two face clear, $85; one and two face 
clear, $65. 


Sorr MarpLe— 


4/4 ... 60.00 50.00 38.00 25.00 18.00 
5/4 ... 65.00 55.00 43.00 30.00 19.00 
S/4 wc. TES 67.00 55.00 35.00 19.00 
8/4 ... 82.00 72.00 62.00 39.00 19.00 
Sort ELu— ; 
FAS No. 1&Sel. No. 2 No. 3 
4/4 60.00 40.00 25.00 22.00 
5/4 70.00 50.00 28.00 24.00 
6/4 75.00 55.00 28.00 23.00 
8/4 80.00 60.00 ~ 36.00 23.00 
10/4 90.00 70.00 40.00 aviaria 
12/4 100.00 80.00 45.00 waiee 
Rock ELM— 
FAS Sel. No.1 No. 2 No. 3 
4/4 80.00 : 55.00 27.00 19.00 
5/4 ... 85.00 60.00 30.00 20.00 
6/4 ... 90.00 : 65.00 30.00 *20.00 
8/4 95.00 hates 75.00 38.00 *25.00 
10/4 105.00 85.00 52.00 penn 
12/4 115.00 95.00 57.00 *30.00 
*Bridge plank, add $4 to No. 3 price. 
BAsswoop— 
4/4... 65.00 55.00 42.00 24.00 20.00 
5/4 ... 68.00 58.00 48.00 26.00 22.00 
6/4 ... 72.00 62.00 50.00 30.00 23.00 
8/4 75.00 65.00 55.00 34.00 24.00 
10/4 90.00 80.00 65.00 45.00 aah 
12/4 100.00 90.00 75.00 55.00 wees 


Keystock, 4/4, $72; or on grades, FAS, $80; 
No. 1, $60; 5/4, $75; or on grades, FAS, $85; 
No. 1, $65. 

One and two face clear, 
inch or 1x4-5-inch, $65; 


RED OaK— 


6- to 16-foot, 1x4- 
1x5-inch, $70. 


4/4 85.00 65.00 50.00 32.00 14.00 
5/4 ... 90.00 70.00 60.00 38.00 18.09 
6/4 ... 105.00 85.00 70.00 40.00 18.00 
8/4 ... 110.00 90.00 75.00 45.00 18.00 
HARD MAPLE— 
4/4 ... 67.00 57.00 45.00 34.00 14.00 
5/4 80.00 60.00 48.00 36.00 18.00 
6/4 85.00 65.00 50.00 36.00 18.00 
8/4 90.00 70.00 60.00 36.00 18.00 
10/4 110.00 90.00 75.00 50.00 one 
12/4 125.00 105.00 90.00 — 
16/4 170.00 150.00 130.00 or e 
HARD MAPLE RovuGH FLOORING aes 
No. 1 _ 2 No. 8A 
com. com. 
SPE cincescvosenevngeds $43.00 $33. 00 $23.00 
9 EEE PA aan 45.00 35.00 25.00 
Be IN Ne te TRE ee 35.00 25.00 
BEECH— No. 2 and better 
4/4 ara eae oe - - $38.00 
DO txt ob a Renee Oainh Vala hike eokiolne 47.00 
Sel. No. No. 2 No 
OFF vanes S70 00 $60. 00 $50. 00 $35. 00 $22. 00 


Additions for special widths of No. 1 and 
better in all hardwoods, standard lengths, are: 
8-inch and wider, $12; 10-inch and wider, $30; 
12-inch and wider, $35. 


LUMBERMAN 





n> 
wt 


OAK FLOORING 


Following are carlot quotations, 
basis, on oak flooring: 


}§¥x2%4” 1x1 4" oy ¥ 3x1” 


Chicago 


Clear qtd. wht..$103.00 $96.00 $86.00 $63.00 
Clear qtd. red.. 76.00 71.00 66.00 61.00 
Select qtd. wht. 73.00 61.00 50.00 47.00 
Select qtd. red:. 62.00 55.00 50.00 48.00 
Clear pln. wht.. 80.00 60.00 58.00 46.00 
Clear pln. red... 68.00 60.00 56.00 50.00 
Select pln. wht. 55.00 50.00 40.00 39.00 
Select pln. red.. 54.00 51.00 40.00 39.00 
PO. 1 WHE. cscs 35.00 34.00 26.00 25.00 
me 2 WObicccces 35.00 34.00 26.00 25.00 
No. 2 mixed.... 23.00 22.00 12.00 12.00 

%yx2” %x1%” 
Ce Wad cavcencnecnwke $92.50 $91.50 
ree reer 89.50 89.50 
ee ee - 71.50 68.50 
ee Sr rr eee ee - 71.50 68.50 
Cee Wes ncccscsacceeacees 66.50 66.50 
oO a re reer 61.50 61.50 
We Ws 6 ccsivcedewsseecne 58.50 57.50 
A Ee ee - 55.50 55.50 
ee See re 35.50 33.50 
mG. 1 966... Le ee 35.50 33.50 
Pe. BMS ke ses cicsacnexacas 18.50 17.50 


New York delivered prices may be obtained 
by adding to the above: For }¥-inch stock, $3; 
for %-inch, $1.50; for %-inch, $2. 





MAPLE FLOORING 


Sales by Michigan and Wisconsin flooring 
mills of northern hard maple flooring as re- 
ported to the Maple Flooring Manufacturers 


Association, averaged as follows f. o. b. cars 
flooring mill basis during the week ended 
April 18: 

First Second Third 
Ene Rey ere rarer eee $62.55 $53.37 $33.90 





END DRIED WHITE MAPLE 


Prices on end dried white maple, f. o. b. 
mills, lower Michigan: 
FAS No. 1 & sel. 
NE aie aid os octet enn ee ee $110.00 $ 85.00 
BN pai eraitinane &loaa eee 115.00 90.00 
rarer re 120.00 95.00 
OT SR ae name mene 125.00 100.00 
BEY gc cars oe Can ew alee 150.00 125.00 
BE Shs (swung bans eee ae 160.00 135.00 





Mexico Changes Tariff Rates on 


Lumber Items 
Wasuineaton, D. C., April 20—A Mexican 
presidential decree, published April 13 and ef- 
fective three days thereafter, changes rates of 
import duty on certain lumber items. The lum- 
ber items in the decree, as transmitted by Erwin 
P. Keeler, acting commercial attache, follow: 


Per New Rate 
Roof tiles and shingles eso 
of wood Gross kilo 0.04 (1) 
Ordinary construction 
lumber, sawed, planed 
or worked by ax, in 
boards, planks’ and 
beams— 
Of pine and fir 
Thickness, Length, 
Millimeters Meters 
Up to 55 3% 100 gross. 1.00 
kilos 
do Over 3% do 3.40 
55 to 90 3% do 0.40 
do Over 3% do 1.50 
Over 90 do 0.40 
Not spec ified— 
Tp to 55 do 2.00 
55 to 90 do 1.00 
Over 90 1.40 
Ordinary construction 
lumber in boards, 
dovetailed or grooved Gross kilo 0.40 (2) 


Ordinary logs of any 


diameter 100 gross 0.40 (3) 
kilos 
diameter, 


than i 


Posts, any 
not more 
meters long 100 gross 


kilos 


0.40 (38) 


The altered classifications do not permit of 
full direct comparison with former rates, but 
comparisons are possible in the cases of items 
which bear bracketed numbers in right-hand 
column, old rates being as follows: (1), 0.25. 
(2), 0.025. (3), 0.40 to 0.60, depending on 
diameter. 
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Following were sales prices of southern hardwoods received during the week ended April 14, Chicago basis: 
4/4 5/4 6/4 8/4 4/4 5/4 6/4 8/4 
FIGURED RED GUM— Rep OAk— 
Qtd. FAS a 4 #8 “@£0kp.emeadih YORNiReneneee. edaiuacewe Qtd. No. 
No. l&sel. 53.75 ee. <<: DO GORE sotecckeeses senpeninened ’¥4nkes 
Rep GuM— MO. ZS icoes SRBO = ceteneccenss coeceteveces sevecee 
Qtd. FAS... 82.25 a 8 8=—S aba ioucnous 83.00 No. 3-A.. 32.50 wt ttt Batt ee nee eee 
No. 1@sel. 38.25@ 46.25 47.75 =  # cceocccceer Pin. FAS... 56.00@ 64.00 65.50@ 78.75 Dee seve ken s 
Pin, FAS... 71.25@ 76.75 82.25 Sct asaae adniidasten ais No. 1&sel. 39.00@ 44.75 44.25@ 50.75 51.25@ 54.75 69.25 
No. 1&sel. 40.25@ 45.00 19.50 ‘Sem 6476 .......... No, 2 <a ee a) )63)6—6mUlC™C™””:CC NG CRO ORM Ae domain OOO eG el 
Pi agin in Cte tec dinuatwal Sebpkeseenee wie e emanate MIXED OAK— 
Sap GuM— ss SEER BE patie Srxccad GeaPadaerdne: woe Seb bee EL 
Qtd. FAS.. 50.00 50.50@ 51.50 49.25@ 50.50 52.00@ 61.75 POPLAR— 
No. 1&sel. 34.00@ 34.50 35.50 jj§ §j§- wccvccccces 33.25@ 38.00 Pin. FAS... 69.75@ 72.22 176.75 85.75 
Pe ie. Seen SBD stanéscicscan Se 4 #*emeweawulpes Saps & Sel. 43.00@ 49.50 53.25 53.25 
No. 1&sel. 27 @ 35.00 34.50 8 or re No. 1 com. 35.25@ 38.25 38.50 =  ..rcccccccee 
No. 2 ..0- 20.20 a @8=—CsC bh RRS 27.00 No. 2-A.. 28.00@ 30.50 28.60 j= § wiccccccccce 
BLackK GUM— No. 2-B.. 23.75@ 24.50 Lore hsehadte “seb ea Oe eel mere 
Qtd. FAS... 47.50 : [ae @ é44§#=SAGbAwEROOOS Seaeeew ena da Sorr MAPLE— 
No. 1&sel. 34.25@ 37.00 33.25 re ee ee werces _—- 060mt—“‘“ KH EMR: . OMe eRe. tate 
° ee a lle UC Reese FN 0 RRTACRFETSEE SE OEKEEONP SS. RICE NHRRwEES 
; =. l&sel. . 20 UU . ee . BEECH— 
MRE ME ee Bree toes PE SERkhh-KAkeROCUEAES, ANENERTHERRE SeAaONS ED EME 53:75 
TUPELO— = eee ee Co Cs 
on WAS... 81.00@ 51.08 Corronwoop— 
SH— 7 “ys 20 75 @ 2877 »9 O- »9 OF 
FAS _ 71.00 : ee tee No. 1&sel... 29.75@ 0.40 Joraw ae 86—0—~—*~*C*N a a ad te 
No. 1&sel... ...... 48.2 19.50@ 60.00 SYCAMORE— 
> are Wietakéa®d ‘aiosavivetek webaacie 29.50 Qtd. FAS... 60.75 ase “Repairs We emacee 
i conc. CE 8 | ee sleet Niie eee meena aie Cn. stsevesCtneetae. suinaieeeus ems 55.00 
WHITE Oak— No. 1&sel. .....2..0002  ceccceececes O.00 = = swvvvevesians 
Qtd. FAS...121.00 137.25 Co) 2k ee NO. Bioeee cecccccercee sececceccees 30.00 ttt eee e eens 
Se Cee SEBO sccucevececa Ete £ j. 4 -¢ete00enn¥es WILLOW— 
SA eee ms te ree ee ee eee ee ee = UE, ete 
No. 3-A... _, a eee Te ee ee MAGNOLIA— 
Pa wea. Se See Dee Cee asahaercnncast “KeRGSADSRaRS pas Ka - a anes P a ox as 
No 1l&sel 10.50@ 53.50 19 50 7.00 8.00@ 62.25 55.25@ 76.75 FAS seeeee 48.25 49.75 47.79 @ 49.7o 49.75 
No. 1 com. 44.75 cite aie aeiG. ° Arete eed eek A hee al a age No. l&sel... 33.50 - an 38.25 37.79 BEEN BT 
No. 2 com. 31.00@ 39.00 RE. a ES: 19.75 Se Beers SR GEE aabeaweenree as Ke@ee adds 28.25 
No. 3, flg. 21.00@ 26.50 a 0606060Ct™~*é“‘~*‘“s*:*SC ee a eatees ; PECAN— 
No. 3 .. oe ll Ce ekuekean atwsen bene ee ee > a SS or eS er mr ea eee ee 
DO sctastuetere asian 45.25 55.00 i: aes Se) 8 @=——ieR ee, eee ke”. Seareierare aie wake 
at this time last year. Eastern lumber is none 
e  ] too plentiful, and western stocks are well in 
is wae S a r et Epo rts hand. Retailers carry meager quantities. 
For Editorial Review of Current Market Conditions See Page 29 
8 BALTIMORE, MD., April 21.—High grade 
NORTHERN PINE DOUGLAS FIR Gulf cypress seems to be as firmly held as 
before. The outstanding feature in the trade 
BUFFALO, N. Y., April 21.—Northern pine CHICAGO, April 22.—Reports differ this 4% the feeling of confidence manifested by the 
buying is largely confined to small lots. Re- week, for some distributers of Douglas fir say mills, which are not disposed to_ sacrifice 


tailers are not disposed to buy lumber ahead. 
Prices in most grades are about holding their 


EASTERN SPRUCE 


BOSTON, MASS., April 21.—The slight 
provement in demand for eastern 
frames noted week is retained. Around 
$36@38 base is generally quoted. fandom 
lengths are dull and weak. Despite the radi- 
cal reductions in spruce boards, they still cost 
more than competing lumber from the South 
and West The supply of nice lath is even 
lighter than the demand, and prices now hold 


HARDWOODS 


CHICAGO, April 22.—Many of the distribu- 
ters of hardwoods this week report that there 
somewhat of a from the 
activity of the preceding 


im- 
spruce 
last 


has been recession 


increased business 


week, although there still are orders to be 
found by those who work hard. The price 
situation is unchanged. 

BALTIMORE, MD., April 21.—Offerings of 


continue large enough to cause 
unsettlement in the price list. 
The domestic demand is quiet. Foreign busi- 


hardwoods 


more or less 


ness, however, shows some signs of emer- 
gence from the depression, though prices con- 
tinue low. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, April 20 Lack of in- 
quiry softened the undertone of the southern 
hardwood market this week. Wholesalers are 
complaining of the paucity of spot sales, and 
the general weakness of the market. 
small and gum are moving, but 
dull. A fair export inquiry 


Some 
lots of oak 
other species are 
is reported 


BUFFALO, N. Y., April 21. 
hardwoods is reported rather 
some business is being placed 


The demand for 
light, although 
Some dealers 


report that collections are not good. While 

most items are in ample supply, it is said 

that 4/4 FAS plain white oak is not plenti- 

ful. Much competition exists in most hard- 
oods. 


their volume has fallen off again after a bit 
of a spurt last week. Others say they are 
continuing to move ahead, but all join in say- 
ing the prices have not advanced, nor declined 


either. One wholesaler, who specializes in 
railroad and bridge material, reported he was 
doing “a lot of bidding on jobs.” 
BALTIMORE, MD., April 21.—The market 
for Douglas fir remains uncertain. The re- 
duction in intercoastal freight rates was 


promptly passed on to buyers and has sharp- 
ened the competition with some eastern 
woods. 


KANSAS CITY, MO., April 21.—The Doug- 
las fir market is slow. Industrial call is 
light, as buyers and mills can not seem to 
get together on prices. tailroads are rather 
poor buyers. 


NEW 


SS 


YORK, April 21.—The Douglas fir 


market has shown considerable improvement 
during April, although wholesalers still say 
that retailers are buying sparingly. Curtailed 
shipments from the West Coast have done 


much to improve local conditions. 


HEMLOCK 


CHICAGO, April 22.—The seasonal buying 
of northern hemlock was not as heavy as had 
hoped this year, because of the light 
volume of building, and now trade has quieted 
down again. Prices vary a half-dollar to a 
dollar either way, but the average is $9.50 off 
the Broughton list. 


been 


BOSTON, MASS., April 21.—The hemlock 
trade is dull, and prices are far from. satis- 
factory. Wholesalers are unable to find or- 
ders enough to absorb the comparatively 
small production in New England and the 
Maritime Provinces. Clipped boards are 
offered at $28, and random at $27. Western 
hemlock is urgently offered c. i. f. down 
around $13.50@14 off Atlantic differentials, 
page 11%. 


NEW YORK, April 21.—Hemlock is having 
a fairly good run at present. Some firms say 
business is considerably better than it was 


either stumpage or lumber on sticks. Low 
grades are competitive with other species. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, April 20.—Cypress is 
dull, with little inquiry and sales slow. Fac- 
tory lumber is unusually dull, and both finish 
and rough stock are hard to sell. Prices gen- 
erally are softer, as mills are eager to secure 


ais WESTERN PINES 





CHICAGO, April 22.—Little change was 
seen in the local market for western pines 


this week, with the demand 
though a fair amount of 
up the hopes of sellers. 


still quiet al- 
inquiry is keeping 


BUFFALO, N. Y., April 21. 
the western pines is not brisk, but some or- 
ders are being received. The amount of 
building in this section is not as large as 
it sometimes is, but prospects for remodel- 
ing work are regarded as favorable. Prices 
are showing an easy tendency in most of the 
western woods. 


KANSAS CITY, MO., April 21.—There was 
considerable increase in western pines orders 
last week. The buying was mostly for line 
yards in Texas, Arkansas and Oklahoma, and 
for immediate shipment. Industrial demand 
was of no consequence. 


The demand for 


NEW YORK, April 21.—There has been im- 
proved demand for Idaho and Pondosa pines 
in the last two weeks, and prices are still hold- 
ing very firm at advances recently established. 


SOUTHERN PINE 


CHICAGO, April 22.—There is some buying 
by the industrial plants and by out-of-town 
retailers, but only a little, and most (but not 
all) of the distributers say the movement of 
southern pine is not quite as heavy this week 
as last. The majority of them now look for 
a spotty market, pretty fair one week and a 
slump, perhaps, the next. 





BOSTON, MASS., April 21.—Some southern 
pine distributers think they detect a slight 
change for the better in demand, but prices 
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are no firmer. Current range for 8-inch air 
dried roofers is $22.50@23. A fair propor- 
tion of the moderate volume of B&better par- 
tition being moved is selling around $41.75, 
put stock is to be had around $39. Demand 
for flooring is still disappointing. Low quo- 
tations for shortleaf and high for longleaf 
ixd-inch flooring: B&better rift, $67@80; C 
rift, $52.75 @58; B&better flat, $38.50@42.25. 





BALTIMORE, MD., April 21.—Georgia pine 
is in perhaps more active request than of 
late, and prices are showing firmness. Stocks 
are being absorbed rapidly enough to prevent 
any accumulation. Many North Carolina pine 
et say inquiry is on the increase, even if 
inquiries do not result in much _ business. 
Buyers appear less disposed to exact the last 
penny in concessions, their needs gradually 
expanding. Stocks are not large, and pro- 
ducers are more confident. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, April 20.—Wholesalers 
repert a better inquiry from yards and plan- 
ing mills, and larger movement. Prices are 
unchanged. Small lots of rough common 
are being shipped to highway construction 
contractors, and there is a fair fill-in business 
from country yards. 


KANSAS CITY, MO., April 21.—Sales here 
fell off somewhat last week, although one or 
two items continued to show strength. De- 
mand is almost entirely from line yards in 
the central States and in this immediate trade 
territory. Southern demand is light, but a 
fair number of mixed-car orders are placed. 
Sales managers say they are still oversold on 
their production. Prices are fairly firm, or 
are moving within a narrow range. 








NEW YORK, April 21.—Southern pine items 
have been much more freely of late, and some 
of the wholesale firms reported substantial 
sales, with business improving gradually. 
Prices have stiffened in the last fortnight, and 
competition is less pronounced than it was 
some time ago. 


SHINGLES AND LATH 


NEW YORK, April 21.—There has been im- 
proved demand for West Coast shingles, and 
prices are on a much better basis than they 
were a month ago. The market has been 
benefited by a reduction in stocks. Some 
spruce lath are arriving, but hardly enough 
to maintain storage stocks. Prices are very 
firm, with an upward tendency. 

KANSAS CITY, MO., April 21.—Shingles 
were included in a great many cases in the 
mixed-car orders last week. The opening up 
of building in this district is -responsible for 
increased demand. Lath demand, however. 
was not as active as during the previous 
week, although a few orders were received 
for shipment in mixed cars. 


BOXBOARDS 


BOSTON, MASS., April 21.—The boxboard 
trade continues to be disappointing both in 
volume and values. Prices are weak and un- 
certain. A clever buyer can pick up round 
edge white pine inch boxboards, log run, 
around $20, but some producers claim to be 


getting $22@24 f. o. b. Boston. 


CLAPBOARDS 


BOSTON, MASS., April 21.—Clapboards are 
still moving very slowly. Stocks in retail 
yards are generally light. While eastern 
spruce and native white pine clapboard prices 
keep fairly firm, due to the very light offer- 
ings, there are bargains to be had in clap- 
boards from the West Coast. Some lots of 
red cedar can be picked up quite attractively. 
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Trouble and Litigation 
MILWAUKEE, WIS., April 20.—The Baer 
Lumber Co., Thirty-fourth and Hopkins 
Streets, filed a voluntary petition in bank- 
ruptey in Federal court April 18 listing lia- 
bilities of $77,356 and assets of $82,334. Wil- 
liam CC, Mack, president, and Alfred G. 
Boedecker, secretary, signed the petition. 
Assets include $35,000 in real estate, and 

$30,018 in debts due on open accounts. 
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GEORGE WAGNER, pioneer lumberman of 
Monroe, Wash., died at his home there at the 
age of 79 and was buried there on Sunday, 
April 12. Mr. Wagner was one of the early 
mill operators of western Washington, having 
started a mill about a mile from Monroe more 
than twenty-five years ago which he had been 
operating continuously up to a few years ago, 
under name of Wagner Lumber Co. He began 
his career as a lumberman in Pennsylvania 
in 1870. In 1906 with his associates, Mr. Wag- 
ner purchased timber holdings and mill prop- 
erty from the former Senator Stephens and 
began operations in western Washington. He 
later leased the mill to his sons, Charles E. 
and Frank W. Wagner, who both survive him. 
Frank Wagner finally purchased the interest 
of his brother and has since continued the 
operation of the mill. Mr. Wagner also leaves 
a widow, one daughter and three brothers. 

A. F. FRUDDEN, of Dubuque, Iowa, for 
Many years a well-known lumberman of cen- 
tral and northeastern Iowa, died recently at 
his home in Beverly Hills, Calif. Mr. Frud- 
den was born in Germany, Sept. 10, 1854. He 
came to America in 1871 and went to Clinton, 
Iowa, where he was for a few years in the 
employ of Curtis Bros. & Co. Later he was 
connected with Carr, Austin & Co., of Dubuque, 
for a time and then went to Wausau, Wis., 
where he was foreman of the Curtis plant. He 
later rejoined Carr, Austin & Co. at Dubuque, 
but shortly afterwards joined with his brother, 
Dan Frudden and F. A. Rumpf in. the organi- 
zation of the Frudden Lumber Co., operating a 
line of retail yards in Iowa. Later on he 
was one of the organizers of the Engler-Frud- 
den Lumber Co., of Dubuque, a wholesale con- 
cern. Mr. Frudden was active in lumber asso- 
ciation work from the beginning of his busi- 
ness career and served as president of the 
Northwestern Lumbermen’s’ Association in 
1897 and as director and later president of the 
Central Iowa Lumbermen’s Association. He 
was a director of the First National Bank of 
Dubuque and a vice president and director of 
the Northwestern States Portland Cement Co. 
He served as president of the Dubuque Cham- 
ber of Commerce and was in the State legisla- 
ture for three terms. A widow, three sons, 
two daughters and eight grandchildren sur- 
vive him. Mr. Frudden-had retired from ac- 
tive business about ten years ago and since 
that time had made his home in Beverly Hills, 
Calif. 





THOMAS R. LEWIS, 7! years old, pioneer 
Indiana lumberman, died at his home in In- 
dianapolis after an illness of only one day. 
He became ill following his return from his 
cottage at Lake Bruce, Ind. Mr. Lewis was 
formerly president of the Burnet-Lewis Lum- 
ber Co. and the Lewis-Forbes Lumber Co., 
but some time ago retired from active par- 
ticipation in the business. He was born in 
Michigan. He left school when 14 years old 
to work as a farm hand in Michigan and later 
in Kansas. Mr. Lewis had been connected 
with some phase of the lumber industry since 
he was 17 years old. In his earlier days he 
was connected with mills in Indian Territory, 
Arkansas and Texas, and in 1884 he went to 
Kansas City, ‘Mo. On going to Indiana he es- 
tablished a yard at Summitville. In 1895 he 
organized the Burnet-Lewis Lumber Co. in In- 
dianapolis. That corporation was dissolved in 
1916 and Mr. Lewis organized the Lewis-Forbes 
Lumber Co., which became the Forbes-Hubbard 
Lumber Co. when he retired. He was a mem- 
ber of Murat Temple in Indianapolis and was 
a 32nd degree Mason. He is survived by the 
widow, two sons, Lucian W. Lewis and Burnet 
B. Lewis, both of Indianapolis, and three 
daughters, Mrs. W. W. Timmerman, of Cin- 
cinnati, Mrs. Dorothy Law, of St. Petersburg, 
Fla.; and Mrs. Lillian Fulton, of Indianapolis. 


ROBERT HAMER, proprietor of a sash and 
door factory at Port Arthur, Ont., for thirty- 
five years, died in the St. Joseph’s Hospital 
in that city on April 13 of pneumonia. He was 
born in Preston, England, 63 years ago and 
went to Winnipeg, Canada, with his family 
in 1884, moving the next year to Port Arthur. 
He furnished material for many public buildings 
of that city and vicinity. He was at one time 
chairman of the parks board, and was a mem- 
ber of St. Andrews Catholic Church. He was 
a bachelor and is survived by four brothers 
and seven sisters. 


THEODORE FE. RECHTIN, 66 years old, 
owner of the Rechtin Lumber Co., and presi- 
dent of the North Side Bank at Evansville, 
Ind., and one of the best known planing mill 
and lumber men in southern Indiana, died at 
his home in Evansville late Friday, April 17. 
He had been in ill health for more than three 
months with heart trouble and had been con- 
fined to his home practically all that time. 
Mr. Rechtin had been engaged in the lumber 
business practically all his life, his father 
having owned and operated a planing mill in 


Evansville for many years before him. He 
was born and reared in Evansville and was 
educated in the public schools in that city, 
later entering business with his father. Upon 
his father’s death he took over the business 
and became widely known in the lumber trade. 
He also owned lumber interests at Sebree, Ky., 
and other towns. Mr. Rechtin was connected 
with many other business enterprises in the 
city of Evansville. He was a member of the 
Assumption Catholic Church. Surviving him 
are one daughter, Miss Lucia Adilene Rechtin, 
three sisters and one brother. 


CYRENE BOICE, of Richmond, Va., promi- 
nently identified with the lumber industry in 
Tennessee, North Carolina and Virginia, died 
Sunday, April 12, in a hospital in Richmond, 
after suffering a heart attack on a train at 
Salisbury, N. C., Saturday. Mr. Boice, a native 
of New York State, began his lumber business 
many years ago in Tennessee and western 
North Carolina. He was president of the Boice 
Hardwood Lumber company, of Hartford, 
Tenn., and spent much of his time there and 

. 


Hayesville, N. C. 





JAMES TILDEN SHIMER, 54 years old, 
president of the Southern Lumber Co., of In- 
dianapolis, Ind., and a prominent business man, 
died recently at his home in Woodruff Place 
in that city following a year’s illness. He 
founded the Southern Lumber Co. in 1906 and 
in addition was president of the Indiana Ex- 
celsior Co. in Indianapolis since its organiza- 
tion in 1921. For a number of years he was 
auditor of a large Indianapolis publishing 
house. He graduated from Butler University. 
He is survived by his parents, a widow, a son, 
Allan VY. Shimer, and a brother, Donald B. 
Shimer, 








FRANK G. SCRIBNER, aged 76, Duluth, 
Minn., former State representative and State 
surveyor-general of logs and lumber, died 
April 15 in Duluth following a short illness. 
Mr. Scribner was in the Minnesota house of 
representatives from 1921 to 1929, and was 
surveyor-general of logs and lumber from 
1915 to 1917. He was engaged in the lumber 
business during most of his 25 years in 
Duluth. He is survived by his widow, one 
brother, B. J. Scribner, Red Wing, Minn., two 
sisters, Mrs. Mattie Tozer, Spooner, Wis., and 
Mrs. George March, Marshfield, Ore. 


EDWARD MONROE BURGER, for ten years 
manager of the Four IL organization on Grays 
Harbor died at his home in Aberdeen, Wash., 
on April 9. Mr. Burger was known in every 
mill and camp of the district and had a large 
number of friends among the loggers and lum- 
bermen. 


EUGENE ZUGELTER, one of the senior 
partners of the Western Lumber Co., of Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, died last week at his home in 
that city. He was more than 70 years of age 
and had been in the hardwood lumber business 
in Cincinnati approximately 35 years. His 
brothers were associated in business with him. 





Government Awards Consieec- 
tion Contracts 


Sureveport, La., April 20—Official announce- 
ment has been made by Capt. George E. Lamb, 
construction quartermaster, that the Ashton 
Glassell Co., of Shreveport, has been awarded 
the contract to build three barracks buildings at 
Barksdale field (site of the U. S. Army’s local 
army aviation field), to cost $419,350. The 
Glassell company also has been awarded con- 
tract to construct forty-two officers’ quarters 
building, to cost $462,457, making a total of 
$881,800 in construction work for Barksdale 
field contracted for within the last few days. 

The awarding of these two contracts to the 
Glassell company makes a total of 75 buildings 
already contracted for at the field here, a group 
of 30 non-commissioned officers quarters’ build- 
ings having recently been awarded for construc- 
tion to I. C. Naples at Fort Worth, Tex. The 
total cost of construction work going on at the 
field, or to be started within a few days 
amounts to more than $1,500,000. 

Work of remodeling the local postoffice 
building, and the addition of another story, will 
begin soon after the postoffice is moved to tem 
porary quarters, it is expected. This work, 
with new equipment, will cost approximately 
$250,000. 
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| How to Figure Costs for Advertising 
In Classified Department 


ee Oe Cc ictccdeeeeseasek® 30 cents a line 
| For two consecutive weeks...... 55 cents a line 
For three consecutive weeks..... 75 cents a line 
For four consecutive weeks...... 90 cents a line 
For thirteen consecutive weeks..... $2.70 a line 


For twenty-six consecutive weeks. .$5.40 a line 
For fifty-two consecutive weeks. ..$10.80 a line 





Seven words of ordinary length make 
line. 

Count in the signature. 
counts as two lines, 

No display 
permitted. 


one 


Heading 


except the heading is 


Extra white space figured at line 
rate. 

One inch space advertisement is 
equal to fourteen lines 

Remittances to accompany t order. 
No extra charge for copies { paper 
containing advertisement. Copy must 
be in this office not later than Wednes- 
day morning in order to secure inser- 


regular department. All adver- 
later will be placed 
to Classify. 


tion in 
received 


tisements 


under heading Too Late 
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WANTED 








Salesmen 


‘ LPI 


COMMISSION SALESMEN WANTED 


First class Arkansas wholesaler with guaranteed 
production specializing in good short leaf pine 
wants connection with live wire commission sales- 
men capable of developing large volume under 
exclusive selling arrangement. Pay high commis- 
sions and quote attractive selling prices. No transit 
ears handled. Have many good territories open 
in middle west and eastern markets. If interested 
and can get results write us giving full details 
of past experience. 
Address “K. 162,"" care American Lumberman. 
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WANT INDUSTRIAL SALESMEN 


| 
For Chicago, New York. Pacific Coast wholesaler | 
who will give real co-operation, wants active sales- | 
men, sell Fir, Spruce, Hemlock, Cedar and West- | 
ern Pines, exclusive territory, commission or profit | 
sharing basis 


Address “K,. 160,"" care American Lumberman. 





RETAIL CONNECTION WANTED 
Specialist in modern selling methods now 
manager for hardwood wholesaler believes 
is bigger field in retail business for 


—eeee 








eee 


sales 
there 
his efforts. 


Wants opportunity to connect with and aid in | 
increasing sales of retail firm Had sales train- 
ing in one of countries most successful sales or- 


ganizations outside of lumber business. Forestry 
college education. Willing to invest $5,000. 
Address “‘M, 154,”" care American Lumberman 


April 25, 1931 

















WANTED 








Employment 


LUMBER SALESMAN 
Active, aggressive and successful, covering Indiana 
for last 10 years selling Yellow Pine, Cypress, 





PAP APA A 


Hardwoods, West Coast products, wants Position 
preferably same territory. Have established clien- 
tele here. Best references. Present connection 


cutting out. 
Indianapolis. 


WALTER A, ROBINSON, Box 1472, 





EXPERIENCED LUMBERMAN 
Age 32, prefer good yard but have had 
sales experience also. Will go anywhere. 
Address ‘‘M. 166,"’ care American Lumberman. 


general 





PLANING MILL OR MILLWORK FOREMAN 
8 years foreman millwork plants, 6 years foreman 
wholesale planing mills. Have handled plants doing 
millwork up to $100,000 annually, and wholesale 
planing mills handling about 18 cars per week. Pre- 
fer southeastern states P. O. BOX 125, Fairview 
Station, Birmingham, Ala. 





EXP. SALESMAN OF WEST COAST PRODUCTS 


Lumber, doors and panels. Have 
ance with lumber and _ industrial 
middle west and south west 

Address “J. W. 8S.” care Ame 


wide acquaint- 
buyers of the 


rican Lumberman, 





BAND SAW FILER WANTS POSITION 


Either hardwood or pine. Can make a saw stand 
a good hard feed. Can give good reference in fast 
up-to-date mills. Can come at once. 

Address “L. 163,’" care American Lumberman, 





EXPERIENCED YARD FOREMAN 

Applicant is also qualified for 

and qualifications submitted. 
Address “‘M. 159,”" care American Lumberman. 


WANTS JOB 


office. 


Reference 





Employees 


PBB OOOOeeaeeaeeeeneeeeeeeeeueeeeeeeeee_er eee 


WTD. BY OLDEST EST. LUMBER YARD 


In St Louis Sales Manager for Wholesale and 
Carload Shipping Department. Must have record 
as producer in previous similar position Modest 
salary t sta willing to pay for results 


rt, but 


Address “K care American Lumberman 





WTD.—ESTIMATOR FOR LUMBER & MILLWORK 


Must be able to take off material from plans, draw 
Plans and be 1 A-1l Salesman State salary ex- 
pected n first tter None but first class need 
apply 

Addre “M. 169," care American Lumberman. 





LOCAL MILLWORK SALESMAN & ESTIMATOR 


Young New department old established 
Four yards to assist you Profit 
PLATNER LUMBER CoO., 


concern 
sharing plan. 
Omaha, Nebr. 





WANTED EXPERIENCED LUMBERMAN 
To take active interest n 
would sell outright J. R 


two lumber 
WINN. Mt. Vé 


vards, o1 
rnon, Ill 





WTD. MANAGER FOR RETAIL LUMBER YARD 


In Chicag familiar with trade 








£0 rete! one in 
that district Must take complete charge In 
answering state experience salary wanted and 
references All information will |! held strictly 
onfidential 

Address P. 154 care American Lumberman 
SALESMAN WANTED 

A West Coast Lumber Manufacturer and Whole- 


saler of 20 years continuous and successful opera- 


tions, catering to the railroad, carbuilding, indus- 
trial and retail-yard trade, wishes to secure a 
representative for Chicago and contiguous territory. 
Such representative must have energy, understand- 
ing and real ability. Prefer an individual, but 
would consider an established firm. Give full and 
complete information and references, and indicate 
basis preferred in first letter. 
Address “L. 165," care American Lumberman. 





WEST COAST MILL GROUP 


smen for fir, } 


Wants con n cedar, hemlock; 
xclusive territory 


\ddress “M. 53 care American Lumberman 





CLASSIFIED ADS PRODUCE 





EXP. RETAIL LUMBERMAN 


Can take complete charge. Prefer medium size 
town. Available now. 30 years of age. Al refer- 
ences, | 


Address ‘“‘M. 158,” care American Lumberman. | 





EXPERIENCED RETAIL LUMBERMAN 
Available to take complete charge of several yards 
or large city yard. 18 years’ experience in a 
western state Capable buyer. Best of references; 
married 

Address ‘“‘M. 


156,” care American Lumberman. 





SASH AND DOOR SALESMAN 


Estimator-Superintendent; twenty years’ experi- 
ence. Familiar with Cost Book A procedure, Long 
experience as sales and general manager both stock 
and special work. Employed, but desire a change 
Address ‘“‘M. 150,’’ care American Lumberman 





A-1 SPECIAL MILLWORK EXECUTIVE 


Desires position as superintendent for small plant; 
20 years’ practical exp. Can estimate—list quanti- 
ties from archtects’ plans—detail and bill for plant 
and get production. 

Address “L. 167,’”’ care American Lumberman, 


STENOGRAPHER AND BOOKKEEPER 


Young man two years’ experience first class Retail 
Yard. Thorough knowledge accounting. Desires 
connection with reputable firm with chance for 
advancement. Can furnish highest type references. 
Address “L. 155," care American Lumberman. 








DRY KILNS-PLANING MILL SUPT. 
Competent man with 10 years experience mechan- 
ical engineering, dry kiln operator, planing mill 
superintendent, connection with manufac- 
turer or woodworking establishment 

Address “P. 152,” American 


desires 


care Lumberman. 





TRAVELING SALESMAN WANTS JOB 


Eastern half Missouri and Southern half Illinois 
including St. Louis. Thoroughly experienced in 
yellow pine and hardwood. Also fir and the west- 


ern pines. Now employed, but mill about cut out. 
Consider salary or commission Good reference. 
T. A. FARRIS, 1100 Louisville Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 





EXPERIENCED RETAIL LUMBERMAN 

At present employed, desires position in 
Yard Office anywhere. Manager or assistant. 
Address “P. 157,” care American Lumberman. 


Retail 





WANTS SUPPLIED 
num er of wants supplied each week through 
section We do it for others, why 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 8 


Chicago 


Large 
the classified 
not for you? 
Dearborn St., 


LUMBER SALESMAN 


An active, aggressive and successful lumber sales- 
man, twenty years in Cincinnati and contiguous 
territory with one mill, wishes to connect with a 
reputable ‘ellow Pine manufacturer. Present em- 
ployers will cut out shortly. Best references. 

R. E. GIE'FORD, 6312 Ridge Ave., Cincinnati, O. 





HARDWOOD INSPECTOR AND BUYER 
12 years’ experience. Yard or road. References. 
Address “L. 162" care American Lumberman. 





WANTED POSITION AS MILL SUPT. 
Thoroughly experienced stump to car. 
Address “L, 169,’ care American Lumberman. 





BAND SAW FILER WANTS JOB 


Log band, band resaw and planing experience. 
FRED A. SMITH, 2136 N. Hamlin Ave., Chicago. 





WANTED POSITION AS ESTIMATOR 
Of sash, door and millwork. Familiar with cost 
book ‘‘A.”” Would consider selling. 
Address ‘‘H. 169,’’ care American Lumberman. 





WTD. POSITION AS ASSISTANT MANAGER 


With 
lumber, 
company. 
quested. 

Address “P. 153 


flooring and hardwood 
buying an interest in 
Personal interview re- 


manufacturer oak | 
with privilege of 
Fully qualified. 
Lumberman. 


care American 





LOCOMOTIVE (ROD) ENGINEER 


21 years’ experience on Standard and Logging R. R. 
Capable of keeping own engine in repair. Will 


accept any position on railroad in any location. 
Age 42, married, good health, reliable in all re- 
spects, Write or wire R. H. BAKER, 1042 N., 
Quaker St., Tulsa, Okla 





ESTIMATOR—DETAILER & BILLER 

Graduate 
Book “A” 
CHAS. W. 


Desires location. Ten years’ experience. 
Millwork Cost Bureau's courses, Cost 
and Detailing and Billing. Address 


SURAN, Box 733, Amarillo, Texas. 





SAW FILER AND KNIFEGRINDER 


First class saw filer, log band and band resaw, 
A-1 knife grinder, automatic turning lathe and 
stickerman., Can do millwright work. Twenty 


years’ experience. Age forty-five years. 
Address “P. 156,” care American Lumberman. 


BAND SAW FILER WANTS POSITION 
Log band, band resaw and planing mill experience. 


Address ‘“‘G. 159,”" care American Lumberman 








YOUNG, ACTIVE, ENERGETIC 
Business executive with seventeen years’ experience 
in the manufacturing and selling PINE and HARD- 
WOOD lumber, seeks a connection with a manu- 
facturer or wholesaler or as a purchasing agent. 
Cc. E. BAKER, Waynesboro, Ga, 
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WANTED 








FOR SALE 











FOR SALE 








Employment 


PAPA LADO 


EXPERIENCED RETAIL LUMBERMAN 


Age 43, married, wants position as manager or 
auditor. lowa or Nebr. preferred. Competent. 
Best of references. | 
Write “‘P. 161,” care American Lumberman, 





DRY KILN MAN 
operator 
man in 


Experienced 

or research 

graduate, 
Address “P. 


wants position as 
lumber drying. 


operator 
College 


163,"’ care American Lumberman. 





EXP. SALESMANAGER & EXECUTIVE 


Wants job with Yellow Pine mill. Entire charge 
or assistant; 20 years’ experience, references to 
back my statement. Have turned losses into 
profits. Invite correspondence, 

Address “FP. 158,’’ care American Lumberman, 





EXECUTIVE WITH 20 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE 


In Wholesale Yellow Pine and yellow pine mills. 
Possesses initiative, knowledge, ability, and judg- 
inent Fully qualified to assume duties of general 
manager and salesmanager, and auditor. Know 
mills of South. Invites correspondence with those 
interested. References to back my statements. 
Address “‘P. 159,” care American Lumberman. 





Retail Lumber Yards 


A SPECIAL CONFIDENTIAL EXCHANGE 


For executors handling retail lumber estates. 

For banks or creditors agents operating or liquidat- 
ing yards. 

For retail yard owners 
ment problems. 

A national organization in the building industry is 


~~ 





— 


with capital or manage- 


continuously in touch with parties seeking retail 
lumber investment opportunities and executives 


seeking management opportunities with investment. 

References exchanged. All correspondence strictly 

confidential. 
Address ‘“‘G. 154,” 


care American Lumberman. 





WTD. TO PURCHASE RETAIL LUMBER YARD 
In town not smaller than five thousand 
Kansas, Oklahoma, Missouri, or lowa. 

Address “‘W, 56,’ American 


population, 


care Lumberman 





CAN PAY CASH FOR GOOD YARD 
Desirable residence town in corn belt. 
Address ‘*“‘L. 151,” care American Lumberman., 





A CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENT BRINGS 
BUYER AND SELLER TOGETHER 





WOULD LIKE TO INVEST 
In retail 
“Za 268,” 


$100,000.00 
lumber business. 


Address care American Lumberman., 





WANTED TO EXCHANGE 


Income producing properties in city of 60,000 for 
retail lumber yards in south central Wisconsin. 
Address “P. 162," care American Lumberman. 





FOR SALE 
Piling, Posts, Piles 


SEND US YOUR INQUIRIES FOR 


White Cedar Posts and Poles. 
in Lake of the Woods District. 
stocks, CROSS-DODDS 
Minnesota. 














Northern Produced 
We carry complete 
LUMBER CO., Baudette, 





PENNA. YELLOW LOCUST POSTS 


No. 1 Locust and 9-foot anchors. 
Address “M. care American Lumberman. 


posts 
160,” 





2,000 No. 1, No. 2 & No. 3—8’ MIXED OAK 


Cross ties. CASTLEMAN BROS. TIMBER 


co., 
610-11 Ferguson Bldg., Springfield, Ill. 





CLASSIFIED ADS PAY GOOD DIVIDENDS 


| 


Lumber and Dimension 


wr ee eaeeeaaeyv—"'—"' 


PENNSYLVANIA CHERRY FOR SALE 
7000’ 1” Ist & 











2nds 42000’ 14%” No. 1 Com. & sel. 
10000’ 14%” Ist & 2nds 34000’ 14%” No. 1 Com, & sel. 
10000’ 2” Ist & 2nds 16000’ 2” No. 1 Com, & sel. 
1000’ 21%4” 1st & 2nds 2,000’ 2%” No. 1 Com. & sel. 
1000’ 3” lst & 2nds_ 2000’ No. 1 Com, & sel. 
6000’ 4” Ist & 2nds 2000’ 4” No. 1 Com. & sel. 
4000’ 1” Selects 5000’ 2” No. 2 Com. 
TAYLOR & CRATE, INC., Buffalo, N. Y. 
FOR SALE 
150 M 10/4” White Ash Abt. 60% 1s & 2s Bal. No. 
1 Com. 
150 M 4/4” Sound Wormy Oak. 
Price low for Southern New England delivery. 


JULIAN H., 
87 Warren St., 


HATCH 


West Medford, Mass. 





WANT TO HEAR FROM PARTIES 


Buying all 


kinds rough lumber, Hemlock, Maple, 
Birch, Elm, Basswood cut to suit buyer. Also 
railroad ties, cedar posts, soft and hardwood slabs, 


edgings. Maple body wood. 


Ss. T. BRANHAM, Crandon, Wis. 





HARD MAPLE DIMENSION STOCK 


Any size and quality: specializing in straight- 
grained stock for Bending purposes, also selected 
white wood for special work. Solicit your lumber 
enquiries. 
CANADIAN HARDWOODS LIMITED 
Casselman, Ont., Canada 





DO YOU KNOW 
The Classified Ads in 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


are the best for selling 
second-hand Machinery? 


Our readers are buyers who 


watch for the ads in the 
Wanted and For Sale depart- 
ment, 
YOU WILL FIND 


BARGAINS ADVERTISED 
HERE 
EVERY WEEK, 





HARDWOOD DIMENSION STOCK 
Furniture squares, wagon stock, 
ski blanks etc. Prepared to 
rough sawn in oak, ash, gum, beech and hickory. 
Several cars 1%x1% white ash squares 18 to 72 
inches. Send us your inquiries. 

E. J. BRODE LBR, CO., Grenada, Miss. 


bending material, 
furnish any sizes 





FOR SALE CHEAP 


Dry Soft Elm and Soft Maple. Mixed car Soft 
Elm 12/4-10/4 and 8/4, extra good for box factory. 





Good grades and lengths. 6/4-8/4 and 10/4 soft 
Maple and 10/4 Soft Elm. CASTLEMAN BROS. 
TIMBER CO., 610-11 Ferguson Bldg., Springfield, 
Ill. 
FOR SALE 
Several thousand feet of apple wood lumber, dry, 
thoroughly seasoned. It is from four to six feet 
long. 
Address “P. 150,’ care American Lumberman, 





MANUFACTURER AND WHOLESALER 
Covering Midwestern States desires exclusive mill 
connections on Oak and Maple Flooring, Yellow 
Pine, Creosoted Posts and Southern Hardwoods. 
Interested only in A-1 mills manufacturing quality 
products. 

Address ‘lL. 168,”’ 


care American Lumberman. 





NORTHERN HARDWOODS FOR SALE 
8 cars 8/4 No. 1&B Elm $33.00 


2 cars 6/4 No. 1&B Elm 32.00 
7 cars 3” Oak Plank 27.00 
These prices F. O. B. cars southeastern Iowa. 
W. H. HOENSHEL, Birmingham, Iowa 





Retail Lumber Yards 


a ee ad 
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FOR SALE—LUMBER COAL & FEED BUSINESS 


In small 
“M. 155,” 


Wisconsin 
care 


town. 


Address American Lumberman. 





FOR SALE SMALL LUMBER YARD 
In east central Wisconsin; handle lumber, fuel, 
some feed; part cash and terms to responsible party. 
Address ‘‘M. 151,”" care American Lumberman. 


| 
| 








Retail Lumber Yards 


FOR SALE RETAIL LUMBER YARD 





Near Milwaukee, Wis., in excellent farming and 
resort section. Good annual sales. Has always 
made fine investment. j 


return on 
Address “W., ” care American Lumberman. 





FOR SALE LUMBER YARD 


In irrigated section of western South Dakota, doing 
good business; best of reasons for selling. Will 
take about eleven thousand dollars to handle, For 
more write VALE LUMBER CO., Vale, 
S. Dak. 





SMALL LUMBER YARD AND PLANING MILL 


In residential section. This yard has always made 


money. Reason for selling on account of other 
interest. Ideal location. Will stand the strictest 


investigation. Address 100 EAST FLORIDA AVE., 
Youngstown, Ohio. 





ONE OR TWO YARDS—WILL SACRIFICE 


JOS. A. HOLZBAUER, Plymouth, Ind. 





ARE YOU INTERESTED IN A CITY YARD 
In best City in Kansas. Well established, has 
good sales. Well located and good improvements. 

Address ‘“‘P. 151,’’ care American Lumberman, 





CLASSIFIED ADS PRODUCE RESULTS 


That’s why people who want something or 
have anything to sell use the clearing house 
section. Advertise in the WANT AND FOR 
SALE Department to get it or sell it. Read 
the Classified advertisements every week. 





GOOD RETAIL YARD FOR SALE 

In eastern Nebraska. 

est in the 
successful 
tion. Am 
business. 

Address “P. 


Might consider selling inter- 
Business or might merge with small 
line yard firm carrying executive posi- 
well qualified in all branches of retail 
160.” 


care American Lumberman. 





Business Opportunities 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 
A long established responsible Chicago wholesale 
pine lumber corporation intends to add a Hardwood 
Department. In this connection an unusual oppor- 
tunity is open for a Northern Hardwood Lumber 
Manufacturer to establish a sales office in Chicago 
upon satisfactory and very economical terms. If 
interested address in confidence, 
Address ‘‘M. 164,’’ care American Lumberman. 








A FIRM ALREADY ENGAGED IN 


Coal and lumber business will go in with an ex- 
perienced young lumberman on 60-50 basis as 
manager in the purchase of another yard in same 
town. Write X. Y. 2 care American Lumberman, 





GOOD OPPOR. FOR LIVE BOX MAN TO INVEST 


In going box plant located in best and livest city 
in Oregon. Unlimited profitable year around busi- 
available in immediate vicinity. Present in- 
vestment $7,000 and have more business than we 
can handle, need more cash. Do not answer unless 
you can invest at least $7,000 or more. 

Address P. O. BOX 543, Eugene, 


ness 


Ore. 





A RARE OPPORTUNITY 


R. P. Scobee & Son have been in the Retail Lumber 
3usiness in Winchester, Ky., continuously for forty 
years, and desire to retire, and their business can 
be bought upon its merits. 

R. P. SCOBEE & SON COMPANY, Winchester, Ky. 





TO LEASE 5 ACRES IN CHICAGO, ILL. 

At 59th and Ogden Aves., on I. C. R. R. 

highway. Furnish office and warehouse 
desired, 

Address “L. 


and main 
space if 


171,”" care American Lumberman. 


Timber and Timber Lands 


FOR SALE FIVE & ONE-HALF MILLION BIRCH 








One million beech; farthest haul three miles 
nearest at R. R. Camps built. 
Address “D, 156,’ care American Lumberman. 





NATIONAL FOREST TIMBER FOR SALE 


See advertisement on page 64, 
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Southern Timberlands 


a ae 


WONDERFUL PROPOSITION PLANT 


ow 


OPERATION 
Over — million virgin pine bargain. 
Also 30 million virgin L. L. heart on R. R. 
Also 60 million virgin hardwood 75% white oak. 
BOX 963, Meridian, Miss. 





Pac. Coast Timber Lands 


FORTY MILLION FEET 





86% choice Douglas fir at a _ sacrifice Federal 
highway now building will open it up in 1932. 
250 million available Double your money in two 
years, or operate Cheap logging. Underweights 
will pay stumpage A bargain at $35,000 cash. 

H. D. LANGILLE, Spalding Bldg., Portland, Ore. 





FOR PINE AND FIR TIMBER LANDS 
Write FAVELL-UTLEY REALTY CoO., Lakeview, 
Ore. 





OREGON TIMBER 


with official cruise of about four mil- 
Water frontage. East of Scio, Linn 
Price only $2,250. Oregon timber 
for sale, also sawmills. Write us 


160 acres 
lion feet. 
County, Oregon. 
and farm lands 
your wan 


ts 
TRIPP & MURP HY, 


Steel Rails 


RELAYING 40 LB. AND 60 LB. RAILS 

70s, 80s, 85s. New rails, all 
frogs, second-hand locomotives. 
ORR, 248 4th Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


REALTORS, Albany, Oregon. 








Also 30s, 35s, 56s, 
weights. Switches, 
ROBINSON & 





FOR SALE 30-LB. RELAY RAILS 
THE INDEPENDENT LUMBER 
Grand Junction, Colo. 


Second Hand Machinery 


COMPLETE SAW MILL FOR SALE 
ALL IN FIRST-CLASS CONDITION 


CoO., 














2 78x20 Casey Hedges Boilers—Steel Dutch and 
Casings 

l Heavy Stack and Breeching complete. 

1 20x24 Atla 4 Valve Engine. 

1 38’ Allis —alnare Mill—10” Gun—5” Valve. 
Band Mill has new bottom wheel and first class 
op whee 

; FF Perpe ndicular Mershon Resaw Driven by 

S. G. Engine 

l Slasher 

1 shot Trimmer 

1 urri : With Trout Rope Set Works. 

1 Allis Chal rs Edger 

ls, Conveyors, Pulleys, Gears, Sprockets, 
ind Belts 
vom Machinery—Everything necessary 
1 42 Ft. Muskegon Burner 
BODCAW LUMBER CO. OF LOUISIANA, INC.,, 
Stamps, Arkansas 
FOR SALE 

Sawmill property in Everett, Washington, Band 

Head Rig, Edger, Trimmers, Gang and Kesaw, Dry 

Kilns and Planing Mill, Rail and Cargo shipping 

facilities Now is time to take advantage Boulder 

Dam contracts 

Addre BOX 868, Riverside, Calif. 
FOR SALE 
One Sidney Universa Woodworker in good con 
dition 
Address ‘“‘P, 155," care American Lumberman. 








Second Hand Machinery 


LASS a 


COMPLETE SAWMILL 





= a a 


Electric Machinery 


ELECTRIC MOTORS FOR SALE 





Including Logging and_ Electrical Equipment, Hundreds of ‘Rockford Rebuilt’ machines, all 
Planing mill machinery. High pressure water tube makes, types and sizes available for immediate 
boilers complete. All installed new during 1919 shipment. All thoroughly overhauled and _ recon- 
and 1920. Priced for immediate sale complete or ditioned, fully covered by our “One Year Guaran- 
separate units. tee’’ against electrical or mechanical defects. Send 
Address “K. 161," care American Lumberman. for complete stock list. 
BULLETIN No. 38. 

FOR SALE 60” HORIZONTAL RESAW Sixty illustrated pages of motors, generators, 
With Roller Table built for resawing cants and transformers etc., mailed free on request. 
slabs. Price reasonable. Inquire D. J. MURRAY ROCKFORD POWER MACHINERY COMPANY, 
MFG. COMPANY, Wausau, Wisconsin. 620-622 Sixth Street, Rockford, Ill. 
SAW & PLAN. MILL MACHY. & LOGG. EQUIP. 


we offer for sale complete 
assortment saw and planing mill machinery and 
equipment; also logging equipment. Large assort- 
ments belts, chains, shafts, pulleys and machinery. 


Having sold our timber, 


May be seen at Couderay, Wisconsin, Address 
M. H. BEKKEDAL & SONS, INC., Westby, Wis. 





Engines and Boilers 


LPL eee" 


BATTERY OF VERTICAL BOILERS FOR SALE 





eee 





14 Vertical 78” boilers, 150 lbs. steam pressure, 
Shell 20’ 9”, 224 214” tubes, 15’ long, shell plate 
45/64, heads 5/8, joints quadruple butt, rated 200 
H. P. each. Age 12 years, only 6 years service. 
Will | any number required at $5.00 per H. P. 
Shipping weight about 20 tons each. $100 extra to 
oad on cars Wire or writ H. COHEN & CoO., 
195 Fifth St., Chelsea, Mass. 





Logging Ry. Equipment 


owen eee” BP RPALA IO 








FOR SALE 
2-Ton Baldwin, 2012x28” Mikado 2-8-2; nearly new. 
15-Ton Lima, 15x20” tage ne Type 2-6-2 
2-Ton American, 21x28” Consolidation. 
75-Ton American, 18x26” 10-Wheeler, Superheated. 
47-Ton Heisler Geared. 
70-Ton Shay 
0-Ton Shay, Girder Frames, Built 1923. 
42-Ton Shay, Girder Frames, Built 1917 
P. & H. Model 206 Crawler Crane 
SOUTHERN IRON & EQUIPMENT CO. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
FOR SALE 


1—20x30 Corliss Engine. Heavy Duty. 

1—22x30 Side Crank Engine. 

1—No. 3 Left-hand 40” Wickes Gang Saw. 

1—No. 65 Covel Gang Saw Grinder. 

1—42-ton Shay Locomotive. 

2—70-ton Shay Locomotives 
FORT SMITH LUMBER 


CO., Plainview, Ark. 





2 CLYDE RAPID LOG LOADERS 





With quarter swing booms. One horizontal steel 
water tank 6x21 feet. Also switch points, frogs 
and switches. 
McLEAN HARDWOOD LUMBER CoO., 
Memphis, Tenn. 
FOR SALE 


® Fire-fighting Cars with tank 
5 Westinghouse 11” Air Compré 


A. V. KONSBERG, 111 W. Jackson Blvd., 


cars, 
ssors. 


Chicago, 





Trucks and Tractors 


ee ee ee ee 


TON WHITE TRUCK 
new motor, and Gruss air 
truck at a bargain price. 
Terre Haute, Indiana 


LANL NS ND SD SS I 


FOR SALE—ONE 24 
Has R-B roller bed, 
shock-absorbers. A fine 

PIERSON & BRO., 





| 


HAVE YOU A TRUCK YOU WOULD LIKE To 
TRADE? ADVERTISE 





ELECTRIC MOTORS 


Only a few left: New 10 H.P. 220 volt 60 cycle 
3 phase, 1750 speed General Electric alternating 
current motors, ball bearing, double shaft exten- 
sion, in original crates, each $55.00. Also 20 H. P, 
3450 speed, $75.00. Subject to prior sale F. O. B. 
Chicago, sight draft attached. 


SURPLUS CoO., 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


ELECTRICAL 
1885 Milwaukee 





Locomotives and Cars 





FOR SALE 
97-ton Baldwin Mikado type 2-8-2 locomotive, 
Walschaert valve gear, 200 lbs. steam, steel cab, 


45” wheel centers. 
BIRMINGHAM RAIL & LOCOMOTIVE COMPANY, 
P. O. Box 391, Birmingham, Alabama. 





FOR SALE 
One (1) 28-ton Lima Shay geared locomotive, re- 
built. TOMAHAWK STEEL & IRON WORKS, 


Tomahawk, Wis. 





Miscellaneous 


5000 LITHOGRAPHED LETTERHEADS $18.75 


Hammermill Bond. Engraving Free. Write 
samples. ART PRESS, Lima, Ohio. 





for 












CHANGE YOUR SAW 


to the Simonds B or F or trade it in on a 
new one. Increase your cut 10 to 20% and 
make lumber We return saw 2nd 


better 
J Our reference is any prac- 
millman anywhere. 


day. 
tical 
J. H. Miner Saw Mfg. Co., 
Meridian, Miss., Columbia, S. C. 
Shreveport, La. 





PREPAID ON TRIAL 


to first ratings. Must show a profit of $8 to $25 per day. Edges 
straight, runs the lightest—or to be returned. My edger is a 


rip machine also. For the planer and yard, edge and trim, raising 
the grade. Simonds Saws; they cut smooth. Saw logs “live,” double 
the cut, gain 10% on the center boards by being 2 inches wider. 





J. H. MINER, MERIDIAN, MISS. 








IMPROVED SLOW SPEED SYSTEMS 
Cyclone Dust Collectors 
Automatic Furnace Feeders 
Steel Plate Exhaust Fans 


CYCLONE BLOW PIPE CO. 


Exhaust and Low Piping 


For 
Handling 





Complete ete Sys stems Designed, Manufactured 





2544-2554 West 21st Street 


Corner Rockwell Street 





(Pat.) 


and Installed ; Old Systems | Remodeled. 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 











STERLIN 
BLOWER SYSTEMS 
SAW DUST and SHAVINGS 
VENTILATING — HEATING — DRYING 


Sterling Blower Company, 
Branches: New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Rochester 


SLOW SP 
BLOW P 


‘e) 
=m 


so for 


Main Office and Works, 
Hartford, Conn. 
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Adamston Flat Glass Co............ 18 
Alderman & Sons Co., D. W......... 
Alger-Sullivan Lumber Co., The..... 70 
Algoma Lumber Co...............++ 
Allington & Curtis Mfg. Co., The.... 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co............. 
Aluminum Company of America..... 
American Crayon Company......... 
AmericanCredit-IndemnityCo.ofN.Y. 71 
American Logging Tool Company.... 2 
American Plywood Corporation...... 2 
American Saw Mill Machinery Co.... 5 
American Steel & Wire Co........... 
Anaconda Copper Mining Co........ 16 
pT re 
Associated Leaders of Lumber & 

Fuel Dealers of America.......... 
Associated Lumber Mutuals......... 
Beis Bs Be Gc <n. be scewssvees 
Atlas Manufacturing Co............. 
Automatic Building Costs Co........ 18 
Ayer & Lord Tie Company.......... 


Babcock Company, W. W., The... . 73 
Baldwin Locomotive Works......... 85 
Barger Lbr. Co. Inc. P. M.....:..... 70 
tir Ee TO, Dick oivccncscsrease 2 
B C Spruce Mills, Ltd.............. 16 
SN I Cine ai o0banee kaneolns 


Biles-Coleman Lumber Co........... 
Birch Valley Lumber Co............ 


Bolinders Company, Inc............. 84 
Booth-Kelly Lumber Co., The....... 9 
Bradley Lumber Co. of Ark.......... 
Bradley-Miller Company............ 
Bratlie Bros. Mill Company......... 


Brooks & Ross Lumber Co..... 

Brooks-Scanlon Corporation......... 
Brooks-Scanlon Lumber Co.......... 
Brophy Automatic Air Dog Corp..... 


Brown & Company, Geo. C.......... 66 
Brown Dimension Company... ...... 
Ee dacaiaenacaces caw 
Brunswick Lumber Co.............. 24 
I EE cee aah ean ac 64 


Builders Commercial Agency........ 
Burton-Swartz Cypress Co. of Florida 4 


California Sugar & White Pine Co.... 
Camp Manufacturing Co............ 


Caterpillar Tractor Co.............. 21 
Celotex Company, The............. 
Cherry River Boom & Lumber Co.... 
Chickamauga Cedar Company....... 8 


ee | eee 
Chinook Lumber & Mfg. Co...... 
Clark Brothers Company 


Cleveland Tractor Company ........ 88 
Clover Valley Lumber Co........... 16 
Cobbs & Mitchell, Inc.............. 3 
Collins Lumber Co., John D......... 59 
Compo-Board Co., The............. 6 
et ilivde sews 3 


Crater Lake Lumber Co............. 
Crawford Door Company........... 
Crescent Machine Company......... 
Curtin-Howe Corp...............0:% 24 
Cyclone Blow Pipe Co.............. 80 


Dail Steel Products Co..... 
Davenport Hotel................... 
Dibert, Stark & Brown Cypress Co.. . 
Disston & Sons, Inc., Henry 
Dixen Crucible Co., Joseph 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


ALPHABETICAL INDEX TO ADVERTISEMENTS 


lf page number does not appear opposite name, the display advertisement will be found in a previous issue 


Dodge Brothers, Inc................ 
Douglas Fir Exploitation & Export Co. 
Douglas Fir Plywood Manufacturers 10-11 
Dry Kiln Door Carrier Co........... 85 
Duffy Lumber Company............ 


East Tacoma Mfg. Co............-- 
Eastman, Gardiner & Co............ 
Electric Wheel Company............ 
Emporium Forestry Company....... 24 
Enterprise Co., The...........-.+-- 


Feather River Lumber Co. 
Ferguson Lumber Co., W. T......... 
RCE UE -Gnudecanowneerernewa® 71 
eee 
Florida-Louisiana Red Cypress Co.... 
Ford Motor Company............-. 85 
Fordyce-Crossett Sales Co.. ........ 
Foster-Latimer Lumber Co.......... 
ee eee 
Frost Lumber Industries, Inc........ 61 
Fruit Growers Supply Company..... 5 


General Motors Truck Company..... 
Goodyear & Mille... cccccccccecce 84 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co......... 87 
Gordon Hollow Blast Grate Co....... 
Great Southern Lumber Company... . 6 
Gregertsen Brothers Company....... 
Griswold Lumber Company, The..... 68 


Hales-Maislein Lbr.Co.. ..-...----- 
Hammond Cedar Company, Ltd... .. 
Hammond Lumber Company, Inc.... 15 
Hasrisen Hotel .....0ccccccccccccesse 
Hettler Lumber Co., Herman H...... 24 
Hines Lumber Company, and Affiliated 
Interente, Mdwatd. .....sccccecs 23 
Hooksett Lammber Co... .ccsccccccecs 68 
Hoo & Company, B....00ccccsccsese 
Holley & Sons Co., L. W............ 
Holt Hardwood Company........... 
Holt Lumber Company............. 
Homochitto Lumber Company....... 
Huntting Merritt Lumter Co., Ltd. . 
Huther Bros. Saw Mfg. Co.......... 


Indiana Quartered Oak Co........... 
Industrial Lumber Company, Inc..... 62 
Industrial Timber Mills, Ltd......... 
International Harvester Co. of America 86 


Jackson Lumber Company, E.E..... 20 
Saha MamTED 2 oi oon cc- cc ccccees 
Johnson & Wimsatt...............- 60 


Kaul Lumber Company............. 60 
Kesterson Lumber Co............... 
Keystone Steel & Wire Co........... 
Kinzua Pine Mills Company 

Kirby Lumber Company............ 2 
Kirk & Blum Mfg. Co.............. 
Kneeland-McLurg Lumber Co... . 


Lacey & Co., James D.............. 2 
Lane Manufacturing Company...... 
Lange Machine Works, Henry G..... 
Leschen & Sons Rope Co., A......... 71 
Lima Locomotive Works, Inc........ 84 
Lindsey Wagon Company........... 85 
Long-Bell Lumber Sales Corporation. . 
Long Lake Lumber Co.............. 
Lufkin Foundry & Machine Co....... 
Latin Bee GR, TBs occ cciccccces 
Lumbermen’s Credit Association... .. 62 
Lumbermen’s Mutual Casualty Co... 
Lyon Lumber Company............ 60 
McCormick Lumber Co., Chas. R.... 18 
McCray Refrigerator Sales Company. 
McGoldrick Lumber Company....... 
Madera Sugar Pine Co.............. 
Mathieu, Limited, J. A.............. 8 
Meadow River Lumber Co., The. .... 63 
Menominee Bay Shore Lumber Co... 
Menominee Indian Mills, The....... 20 
Metropolitan Building Company..... 4 
Diaper He WOMEN... oc ccccccrccsnces 
Michigan-California Lumber Co...... 
Mill Engineering & Supply Co....... 
DE ck Scedaipecsadaxeees 
BI Plas tte i kaw bakes sein 80 
Miner Saw Mfg. Co., J. H........... 80 
Mitchell Brothers Co............... 3 
Moore Dry Kiln Company.......... 5 
Moore-Keppel & Co. ............... 
Mumby Lumber & Shingle Co....... 23 
National Bearing Metals Corp....... 
National Dry Kiln Co............... 
National Lumber Manufacturers 
DE ccsactwieweanas dens 
Nelson & Co., Gilbert.............. 70 
Newman Lumber Co., J. J........... 
Northern Blower Company.......... 
Northwestern Cooperage & Lumber Co. 
ere 
Oregon-Washington Plywood Co..... 14 
Ostrander Railway & Timber Co..... 69 
Pacific Mutual Door Company. ....12-13 
Paine Lumber Company, Ltd........ 
Panhandle Lumber Co.............. 
Pardee & Curtin Lumber Co......... 
Parker & Sons Co., Ira............. 66 
Peavy-Wilson Lumber Co........... 7 


Pelican Bay Lumber Co............. 
Pioneer Lumber Company.......... 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co........... 
Polleys Lumber Co., The............ 69 
Polson Lumber & Shingle Co......... 
Pyrene Manufacturing Company..... 


ra ee 
Rankin-Benedict Underwriting Co... . 
Red River Lumber Company, The... 17 
Remington-Rand Business Service Inc 
Raw Bieter Ger Gis. oc oc cee nicwescs 
Rib Lake Lumber Co............... 
Richard Shipping Corp.............. 70 


(See following two pages for Directory of Products) 


Robbins Flooring Company......... 
Robinson Manufacturing Co......... 
Roebling’s Sons Company, John A.... 
Ross Carrier Company.............. 


Safety Fire Extinguisher Co., The.... 
St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co....... 
Samson Cordage Works............. 
Sawyer, Goodman Company......... 
ee 
Scovell, Wellington & Co............ 
Seidel Lumber Co., Julius........... 
INE Wisc 6 cncacesscoswres 
Shaw Bertram Lumber Co........... 
Shevlin, Carpenter & Clarke Co...... 
Shimer & Sons, Samuel J............ 
Simonds Saw and Steel Co........... 
Sisalkraft Company, The............ 
Sizer & Co., Robert R 
A, BE ser oceneucnces en 
Pe SE as ce nctiveseveseceese 
Soule Steam Feed Works............ 
South Bend Spark Arrester Co....... 
Southern Lumber & Supply Corp..... 
Southern Lumber & Supply Co....... 
Southern Oak Flooring Industries... . 
Goalte Ga, TE. Bhss  ccinvcsccsesess 
Standard Conveyor Company....... 
Starks Stained Shingles,Inc ........ 
Sterling Blower Company........... 
Stoltze Manufacturing Co. Ltd....... 
Stover Manufacturing Co............ 
Sullivan Lumber Co................ 


Tagliabue Mfg. Co., C. J............ 


* Taylor Instrument Companies....... 


Taylor, Stiles & Company........... 
Tegge Lumber Company............ 
Thunder Lake Lumber Co........... 
Thurston-Flavelle, Ltd.............. 


Union Lumber Company............ 
United States Forest Service......... 
United States Gypsum Company.... 


Vento Steel Sash Co................ 
Von Platen-Fox Company........... 


WN NR caine stennvenean 
Warren Axe & Tool Co.............. 
Warsaw Lumber Co...............:. 
Wasmuth Endicott Company........ 
Weatherbest Stained Shingle Co...... 
Wells Lumber Co., J. W.........000. 
Wendling-Nathan Company......... 
Western Pine Mfg. Co., Ltd......... 
Western Pine Mfrs. Association...... 
White River Lumber Company...... 
White Star Lumber Company....... 
Wier Long Leaf Lumber Co.......... 
Wetens Sie. Ce, W. Wescvecccicees 
Williamsport Wire Rope Company... 
Willson Brothers Lumber Co........ 
TE Cs MES ic ciwticcsacea 
Winton Lumber Company.......... 
Wisconsin Land & Lumber Co... 
Wood Conversion Company... 
Worcester Company, C. H.... 
Wuichet, Inc., Louis.......... ‘ 
Wyatt Lumber Company........... 
Wyman Lumber Co., M. A. 
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A—Northern Pine White Star Lbr. Co...... cejl Kaul Lbr. Co....- covccecees® 
is Kirby Lor. ©0.......eeeee+s e 
B—Northern Spruce Wisconsin Land & Lbr. Co.acd 
Worcester Co., C. H...... ed Long-Bell Lbr, Sales Cor- 
C—Northern Hem- Some § ascccesesns ..ejmo 
lock Lyon Lumber Co...... econ 
D—Northern Cedar E—Southern Yellow Newman Lbr. Co., J. J......@ 
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ries seater 8 ota ahaa Frost Lbr. Industries, Inc..e Brown & Co., Geo. C......b 
Northwestern Cooperage & Ferguson Lumber Co., W. T. Bruce Co., E. L.......++-. eh 
Lor. Co., The........abed® Great Southern Lbr. Co....e@ | Chickamauga Cedar Co.....b 
Oconto CO. ssesecereesers acd Gregertsen Bros. Company..f 
Rib Lake Lumber Co....... ¢c Hettler Lbr. Co,. H. H...ace 
Sawyer, Goodman Co....... ac Hines Lbr. Co. and Affill- I—North Carolina Pine 
Shevlin, Carpenter & Clarke ated Interests, Edward...€ Camp Mfg. o.........++:: fi 
 adaasncdccrenseene aopr Homochitto Lbr. Co..... ++@ Johnson & Wimsatt......... i 
Von-Platen-For Co. ......- ac Industrial Lbr. Co........- 6 Schuette Co., Wm........ais 
Wells Lbr. Co.. J. W...... ac Jackson Lbr. Co., BE. B......0 Willson Bros. Lumber Co..ai 
‘ D LUMBER 
HARDWOO 
GE cescnisiaiente Cottonwood ....... g Maple (Hard and 
Basswood ........  cnwadecen as h a eousee “oo = 
MG cccevsces ° CR acboccnséncnn i DI oocvvetceces o 
GR. ecccouvnvers PN sneceseces Jj Sycamore ....... _ 
CT ccconceoucs Philippine ........ Pe Tepe oc cccccccces ry 
Chestnut ...... Magnolia ......... 1 Walnut ...... ETT 
Alger-Sullivan Lumber Co.ino Eastman, Gardiner & Co. Indiana Quartered Oak Co. .kn 


Birch Valley Lumber Co. 
Sccccccccccccesces abodfjno 


Bradley Lbr. Co, of Ark. .ci 


Brooks & Ross Lumber 

GR ccccccccccccecces bdhm 
Brown & Co., Geo, C....ahjin 
Brown Dimension Co..... bdm 
Bruce Co., EB. L....... eghine 
Brunswick Lumber Co. .adhm 
Camp Mfg. Co.........+.. aim 
Cherry River Boom & Lbr. 

GR cecocccodsecccess bedefl 
Guamer Ga. Buccccsees bedhm 


Dibert, Stark & Brown Cy- 
press Co., 


MILLWORK, FRAMES, SHINGLES, PACKAGE nnn ETC. 


SASH, DOORS, 
COLUMNS, 
TRELLIS, 
MILLWORK 


Collins Lbr, Co., John D. 
East Tacoma Mfg. Co. 
Hammond Lumber Co., Inc. 
Long-Bell Lumber Sales Corp. 
Pacific Mutual Door Co. 

Red River Lbr. Co. 

Robinson Manufacturing Co. 
Sullivan Lumber Co. 


.-acijlnopa 
Emporium Forestry Co....... 
Flanner Company....... bdhm 
Fordyce-Crossett Sales Co..in 
Foster-Latimer Lbr. Co.abdhm 
Frost Lumber Industries, 
ING. cccccccccccces achijinq 


Hettler Lumber Co., . 
Hines Lbr. Co. and Affill- 
ated Interests, Edw. .abdhm 
Holt Lumber Co........bdhm 
Homochitto Lbr. Co. acijmnopq 


WINDOW AND 
DOOR FRAMES 


Biles-Coleman Lbr. ©o., Inc. 
Bradley-Miller Company 
Chinook Lumber & Mfg. Co. 
Collins Lbr. Co., John D. 
East Tacoma Mfg. Co. 
Hammond Lumber Co., Inc. 
Kinzua Pine Mills Co. 
Long-Bell Lumber Sales Corp. 
Pacific Mutual Door Co. 

Red River Lbr. Co. 

Robinson Manufacturing Co. 
Western Pine Mfg. Co., Ltd. 


Kaul Lumber Co........ 
Kirby Lumber Oo....acijinpq 
Kneeland-McLurg Lbr. Co. 
éKdeseeeateewee ecsecee OOD 
Long-Bell Lumber Sales 
Corporation ..........ilnoq 
Lyon Lumber Co......acijlno 
Meadow River Lumber Co. 
ecececvessoscese ...-bedfmno 
Menominee Bay Shore Lum- 


.-ino 


Bet OR cccccccccce SOG 
Menominee Indian Mills, 
MEO tsbtidcccion ..-abdbmn 


WOOD FLOOR BLOCKS, 
FLOOR —— 

Bruce Co., L. 

Wisconsin ‘Gad & Lumber Co. 


PACKAGE TRIM 


Biles-Coleman Lbr. Co. 
Bradley Lumber Co. of Ark. 
Fordyce-Crossett Sales Co. 
Frost Lumber Industries, Inc. 
Kinzua Pine Mills Co. 


Long-Bell Lbr. Sales Corp. 
Western Pine Mfg. Co., Ltd. 
SHINGLES 

Northern Cedar....... A 
Western Red Cedar...b 
DOES. weseccsovess c 
Bratlie Bros. Mill Co......b 





J—Fir 

K—Spruce (Western) 

L—Western Red Cedar 
M—Western Hemlock 

N—Port Orford Cedar 


Anaconda Copper Mining 
Co. coocccse 
Ayer & Lord Tie Co.......eJ 
B C Spruce Mills, Ltd.....k 
Booth-Kelly Lbr. Co......- j 
Bratlie Bros. Mill Co.. 
Collins Lbr, Co., John D..jlm 
Connor Co. R......-. +. -acdjr 
Douglas Fir Exploitation & 
Export Co. ..++seeese0+-JM 
Duffy Lumber Co........ jrsu 
East Tacoma Mfg. Co.......J 
Griswold Lbr. Co., The.....J 
Hammond Cedar Co......--.1 
Hammond Lumber Co., Inc. 
slate ta ecole TTT. 
Hines Lor. Co. and Affili- 
ated Interests, Edw....acej 
Hockett Lumber Co.........J 
Huntting Merritt Lumber 
Gr. TRE. covccocccveses 
Industrial Timber Mills, 
EAE, caccccee seeeseoseese j 
Long-Bell Lbr. Sales Cor- 
poration .ejmo 
Mathieu Ltd., J. A.......abk 


McCormick Lumber Co., C. 
R. 


ee eeeeeeee 


Miller Co., Paul.. 


Mumby Lbr. 
Co. 


Ostrander Railway & Tim- 
 , eee Seceoees § 


& Shingle 


Moore-Keppel & Co. .bedefmno 
Newman Lumber Co., J. J. 
eevececes eeeeee- acijmnopq 
Oconto Company.........abhm 
Pardee & Curtin Lbr. Co....n 
Peavy-Wilson Lumber Co...in 
Rib Lake Lumber Co...abcdm 
Sawyer, Goodman Co...abdhm 
Sizer & Co., Robert B....nr 
Tegge Lumber Co., The... 


sbbeddetatensl abdehijmnopr 
Thunder Lake Lumber Co. 

sachets iain coccccces ADCONM 
Von-Platen-Fox Co..... abhim 


Wells Lumber Co., J.W.abedm 
Willson Bros. Lbr. Co....mn 
Wisconsin Land & Lbr. 

GR ceccccscececences 
Worcester Co., C. H...abdhm 
Wyatt Lumber Co..........0 


Collins Lbr. Co., John D...b 
Connor ©0., R..secseeeeees® 
Hammond Cedar Co., Ltd...b 
Hammond Lbr. Co., Inc....¢ 
Hines Lbr. Co. and Affill- 
ated Interests, Edw.....ab 


Huntting Merritt Lumber 
Co., Lat. 


Menominee Bay Shore Lum- 


ber CO. .ccccccccccccoces a 
Mumby Lbr. & Shingle Co..b 
Northwestern Cooperage & 


Lumber Co., The........-@ 
Polson Lbr, & Shingle Co...b 
St. Paul & Tacoma Lbr. Co..b 


Pacific Mutual Door Co..... j 

Panhandle Lumber Co. .jkirsu 

Robinson Manufacturing Cbd. .j 

Polson Lbr. & Shingle Co..m 

St. Paul & Tacoma Lbr. 
Co. 


Sullivan Lumber Co.....jklmr 
Thurston-Flavelle, Lia. sewee coll 
White River Lumber Co. Sim 
White Star Lumber Ov... .cej 
Winton Lumber Co.. sks 
Wyman Lumber Co., ML A ma 


O—California White 
Pine 


P—California Sugar 
Pine 


Q—Redwood 


Algoma Lumber Co..... oe 
California Sugar & White 
PERO GH. cccdcscccencess op 


Clover Valley Lbr. COo......0 
Crater Lake Lumber Co..... ti) 
Feather River Lumber Co...0 
Fruit Growers Supply Co..op 
Great Southern Lumber Co..eq 
Hammond Lbr,. Co., Inc... 


Kesterson Lumber Co.......0 
Long-Bell Lumber Sales 
Corporation 
Madera Sugar Pine Co..... op 
Michigan-California Lumber 
re coccet 
Pelican Bay Lumber Co..... ° 


Red River Lumber O©o...., op 
Seidel Lumber Co., Julius 


2920eeete eseeeeees Ofjlopars 
Shaw Bertram Lumber Co...9 


a a Carpenter be Cute 


cceccce steeeeees ss MODr 
Union Lumber Nees -q 
Wending-Nathan Co.......opq 


Wuichet, Inc., Louls.. cose 
Wyman Lumber Co., M. A.jmq 


‘R—Pondosa Pine 
S—Idaho White Pine 
T—Arizona White 
Pine 
U—Western Larch 


Anaconda Copper Mining 
Biles- Coleman Lbr. Co., Inc..r 
Brooks-Scanlon Lbr. Co.....2 
Chinook Lumber & Mfg. Co..r 
Duffy Lumber Co........ jrsu 
Huntting Merritt Lumber 
Ga., FAB. cecccccceccces SM 
Kinzua Pine Mills Co....... rt 
Long Lake Lumber Co......r 
McGoldrick Lbr. Co........% 
Michigan-California Lumber 
Co. 


pr 
Panhandle Lumber Co. “skirsu 
Polleys Lumber Co......... ru 
Schuette Co., Wm....-.... als 
a Carpenter & Come 


Sullivan Lumber Co.. 
Western Pine Mfg. “Co., 


BAG, cccccconccvescene 
Western Pine Mfrs. Assn.. 
Winton Lumber Co...... "~ 
Wuichet, Inc., Louis...... opt 


—HARDWOOD— 
FLOORING 








a renee rere a 
CD ccckctneessnswss b 
rrr aul 
DE atinpeennce ome d 
GE bad cciceswcnveens e 
Alderman & Sons Co., D W.c 


Bradley Lumber Co. of Ark..e 
Brown Dimension Co........d 
Bruce Co., Bh. Te. .ccccccccec® 


Cherry River Boom & Lum- 

SOP GR. cancsscense 
Cobbs & Mitchell, Inc.....d 
Genmer GB, Bocciccccccce dl 


Flanner Company.......... bd 


aan Steneteutasinn Co., 
Ltd. 


a 


Sullivan Lumber Co...... ~.b 
Weatherbest Stained one 
GH. ccecasevoscervssesesd 
Wendling-Nathan Co peeoee oe 
White River Lbr. Co....... b 
Willson Bros. Lbr. Co... besces cy 


Wisconsin Land & Lbr. Co..a 


CEDAR POSTS AND 


Ayer & Lord Tie Co. 
POLES 


Connor Co., BR. 


Fordyce-Crossett Sales Co...¢ 
Foster-Latimer Lumber Co.bd 
Hettler Lumber Co., H. H..de 
Holt Hardwood Co........bde 
Kirby Lumber Co.......++.@ 
Kneeland-McLurg Lbr. Co..bd 


Long-Bell Lumber Sales 
Corporation ..-.ccccceceesl 


Meadow River Lbr. Co...abde 
Mitchell Bros., Inc.......- bd 


Northwestern Cooperage & 
mber Co. Diceccus abd 


Robbins Flooring Company.bd 
Sawyer, Goodman Co.......4 
Seidel Lumber Co., Julius.abd 
Southern Oak Flooring 
Industries 
Ward Bros, ...seeecessee? 
Wells Lumber Co., J. W.. bd 
Wisconsin Land & Lbr. Co.abd 
Worcester Co., 





Hettler Lbr. Co., H.H. 
McCormick Lumber Co., C. B. 
Northwestern Cooperage & 

r. Co., The 


PRESERVED LUMBER 


Bruce Co., BE. I 


CREOSOTED FPROD- 
UCTS—Blocks, Timber, 
Poles, Cross Arms, Ties, 
Piling, Lumber, Etc. 


Ayer & Lord Tie Co. 

Booth-Kelly Lumber Co. 
Long-Bell Lumber Sales Corp. 
McCormick Lumber Co., 


C. B. 


Bi a 











‘kime 


MBER 


OD- 
imber, 
|. Ties, 
ote. 
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UMINUM 
pXINTED LUMBER 
Stover Manufacturing Co. 


BUILDING PAPER 

Sisalkraft Co., The 

CcEDA® CLOSET 
LINING 


Bradley Lbr. Co. of Ark. 
Brown & , Geo, C. 
Chickamauga "Cedar Co. 


FENCE AND 
FENCE POSTS 


American Steel & Wire 
Co. 
a “oe Steel & Wire 


GARAGE DOORS 

Crawford Door Company 

East Tacoma Mfg. Co. 

Paine Lumber Company 

GATES—Steel 

American Steel & Wire 
Co. 


GLASS 

Adamston Flat Glass Ce. 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. 
HARDWARE 
Builders’ 

Frantz Mfg. Co. 
INSULATING 
BOARD 

Celotex Company, The 





AXES AND 
LOGGING TOOLS 
American Logging Tool 


Co. 
Warren Axe & Tool Co. 


BABBITT METAL 


National Bearing Metals 
Corp. 


BELTS AND 
ACCESSORIES 


Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Co., The 


BLOWERS, FANS, 
DUST COLLECTING 
SYSTEMS 


Allington & Curtis Mfg. 
Co., The 

Central Blow Pipe Co. 

Cyclone Blow Pipe Co. 

Kirk & Blum Mfg. Co. 

Northern Blower Co, 

Sterling Blower Co. 


CONVEYING 
MACHINERY 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Clark Brothers Co. 


Lufkin Foundry & Ma- 
chine Co. 


CONVEYORS 
Gravity 


Standard Conveyor Co. 


CRANES—Locomo- 
tive, Crawling Trac- 
tor, Steam Shovels; 
Clam Shell Buckets 


and Parts 
— & Sup- 
D 


CUTTER HEADS 


Bolinders Co., Inc 
Shimer & Sons, S. J. 


DOGS—Sawmill 
Air and Electric 


Brophy Automatic Air 
Dog Corp. 


DRY KILNS AND 
ACCESSORIES 
Dry Kiln Door Carrier Co. 
Moore Dry Kiln Co. 
National Dry Kiln > 
Tagliabue Mfg. Co., J. 
Taylor Instrument ae 
panies 


DRY KILN CON- 
TROL INSTRU- 
MENTS 


Moore Dry Kiln Co. 

National Dry Kiln Co. 

Tagliabue Mfg. Co., C, J. 

— Instrument Com- 
Danies 


ELECTRIC 
MOTORS AND 
GENERATORS 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 


ELECTRICAL 
WIRE AND CABLE 


a “ae Steel & Wire 

0. 

Roebling’s Sons Company, 
John A. 


ENGINES 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Electric Wheel Co. 
Enterprise Company 





ACCOUNTANTS 


Nelson & Co., Gilbert 
Scovell, Wellington and 
Company 


AERIAL FOREST 
SURVEYS 
Lacey & Co., James D. 


AMERICAN LUM- 
BER EXPORTERS 


Douglas Fir loitation 
& Export Pe 


APPRAISERS AND 
TIMBER 
ESTIMATORS 

Lacey & Co., James D. 
Sewall, James W. 

Spain & Co., H. M. 


ASSOCIATIONS 


Douglas Fir Plywood 


Manufacturers 

National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association 

Southern Oak Flooring 
Industries 

Western Pine Mfrs. Assn. 


BUSINESS 

SERVICE 

Remington-Rand Business 
Service, Inc. 


CHEMICAL 
TOILETS, 
SEPTIC TANKS 


Dail Steel Products Co. 


CRAYONS—Lumber 
American Crayon Co., The 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


Directory of Products Advertised in the American Lumberman 


For page number, refer to Advertisers’ Alphabetical Index. If the page number does 
not appear in the Index, the display advertisement will be found in some previous issue. 


Compo-Board Co, 
Johns-Manville 

United States Gypsum Co, 
Wood Conversion Company 
INSULATION LATH 
United States Gypsum Co. 
KITCHEN UNITS 
AND CABINETS 
Wasmuth Endicott Co, 
LADDERS 

Babcock Co., W. W. 
METAL LATH 
United States Gypsum Co. 


NAILS 
aggtems Steel & Wire 


FIRE FIGHTING 
EQUIPMENT 


Pyrene Manufacturing Co. 
Safety Fire Extinguisher 


Co., The 
Smith & Co., D. B. 


GAUGES—Pressure, 
Temperature 
Recording 


Tagliabue Mfg. Co., C. J. 


GLASS GRINDING 
MACHINERY 


Lange Machine Works, 
Henry G. 


GRADE MARKERS 
AND TRADE 
MARKERS 


Childs & Co., 8. D, 
Meyer & Wenthe 
Wilcox Mfg. Co., W. W. 


GRATES AND 
GRATE BARS 


Cum Hollow Blast Grate 


HOGS 


Lufkin Foundry & Ma- 
chine Company 


HOISTS 
Lane Manufacturing Co. 


INJECTORS, 
VALVES, STEAM 
PUMPS, PIPING 
Lufkin Foundry & Ma- 


chine Company 
Soule Steam Feed Works 


LOAD BINDERS 


American Logging Tool 
mpany 
Goodyear & Miller 


CREOSOTE OILS, 
CREOSOTING, 
wooD 
PRESERVATIVES 


Ayer & Lord Tie Co. 


ENGINEERS— 
Construction 


Battey & Kipp, Ine. 


FINANCIAL 


American Credit Indem- 
nity Co. of New York 

Associated Leaders of 
Lumber & Fuel Deal- 
ers of America 

Builders Commercial 
Agency 


OVERHEAD 
GARAGE DOORS 
Crawford Door Company 


Frantz Mfg. Co. 
“— Lumber Company, 


PAINTS 

Dixon Crucible Co., Joseph 

PAINTS—Aluminum 

Aluminum Company of 
America 

Dixon Crucible Co., Joseph 


PLASTER BOARD 
United States Gypsum Co, 


LOCOMOTIVES, 
CARS, 'RAILS, ETC. 


Baldwin Locomotive Wks. 
Lima Loco, Works, Ine. 


LOGGING 
EQUIPMENT 


“Allis-Chalmers Mfg. 


Co. 

American Logging Tool 
Company 

Caterpillar Tractor Co. 
Cleveland Tractor Co., The 
Electric Wheel Co. 
Goodyear & Miller 
Lindsey Wagon Co. 
Warren Are & Tool Co. 


LOG HAMMERS 


Meyer & Wenthe 
Wilcox Mfg. Co., W. W. 


LUMBER BUGGIES 
Archer Iron Works 
Electric Wheel Co 


Lufkin Foundry & Ma- 
chine Company 


LUMBER 
CARRIERS 


Ross Carrier Co. 


LUMBER LIFTS 


Moore Dry Kiln Co. 
National Dry Kiln Co. 


LUMBER PILERS 
Mill Engineering & Sup- 
ply Co, 


LUMBER TRUCKS 


Archer Iron Works 
Electric Wheel Co. 


Lumbermen’s Credit Asso- 
ciation 


FOREIGN 
BROKERS 


Richard Shipping Corp. 


HOTELS 


Benson 

Davenport Hotel Co. 
Harrison 

Radisson 


INSURANCE 


Associated Lbr. Mutuals 

Lumbermen’s Mutual Cas- 
ualty Co, 

Rankin-Benedict Under- 
writing Co. 


BUILDERS’ SPECIALTIES, ETC. 


PLYWOOD AND 
VENEERS 


American Plywood Corp. 

Collins Lbr. Co., John D. 

Douglas Fir Plywood 
Manufacturers 

East Tacoma Mfg. Co. 

i Cooperage & 


The 
Oregon * Washington Ply- 
Pacific Mutual Door Co. 
Red River Lor. a 


Robinson Mfg. be 
Sullivan Lumber Co, 


POSTS—Steel 
American Steel & Wire 
Co. 


MACHINERY AND EQUIPMENT 


MECHANICAL 
RUBBER GOODS, 
HOSE, PACKING, 
ETC. 


Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Co., The 


MOTOR TRUCKS, 
TRAILERS, TIRES 
AND ACCESSORIES 


Dodge Brothers, Inc, 

Electric Wheel Co. 

General Motors Truck Co. 

Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Co. 


International Harvester 
Company of America 
Reo Motor Car Co. 


RULES—Board 
and Log 


Lufkin Rule Co. 


SAWMILL 
MACHINERY 
Bands, Circulars 
and Gangs, Etc. 
LATH AND 
SHINGLE 
MACHINERY 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 

American Saw Mill Ma- 
chinery Oo. 

Bolinders Co., Ine. 

Clark Brothers Co. 

Crescent Mach. Co.. The 

Enterprise Company, The 


MISCELLANEOUS SUPPLIES AND SERVICES 


LUMBER 
PRESERVATIVES 


Curtin-Howe Corporation 


OFFICE 
BUILDINGS 


Metropolitan Building Co, 


OFFICE SUPPLIES 


Automatic Building Costs 

Buck & Co., Frank R. 

Childs & Co., 8. D. 

Fisher, 8. E. 

Holley & Sons Co., L. W. 

Remington-Rand Business 
Service. Inc. 
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PUTTY, for Wood, 
Steel Sash, Calking 


Parker & Sons Co., Irs 


ROOFING, 

SHINGLES, 
WAINSCOTING— 

Asbestos 

Johns- Manville 


SASH CORD 
Samson Cordage Works 


SOUND-DEADEN- 
ING MATERIAL 
Celotex Suaum. The 
Compo-Board Co. 

Wood Conversion Company 


STAINED 

SHINGLES 

Huntting Merritt Lumber 
Co., Ltd. 

Starks Stained Shingles. 


Weatherbest Stained 
on Co. 
STEEL SASH, 


COAL. CHUTES 
Vento Steel Sash Co. 
WALL BOARD 
Johns- Manville 

Wood Conversion Ca. 
WEED KILLING 
COMPOUNDS 
Wilson, Inc., Andrew 
WOOD FILLER 
Parker & Sons Co., Ira 





Gordon Hollow Blast Grate 
Company 

Lane Mfg. Co. 

Lufkin Foundry & Mach. 
Company 

Mill Engineering & Sup- 
ply Co. 

Miner, J. H. 


SAWS, KNIVES, 
TOOLS 


Atkins & Co., Inc., B. C. 

Disston & Sons, Inc., 
Henry 

Hoe & Co., Inc., RB. 

a Bros. Saw Mfg. 


Miner Saw Mfg. Co., J. H. 
Simonds Saw & Steel Co. 
Taylor, Stiles & Co, 
Warren Axe & Tool Co. 


STEAM FEEDS 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Clark Brothers Co. 
Lane Mfg. Co. 


Lufkin Foundry & Mach. 
Company 
Soule Steam Feed Works 


SPARK 
AIRRESTERS 


South Bend Spark Ar- 
rester Co. 


STOKERS 


Allington & Curtis Mfg. 
Co., The 


TRACTORS 


Caterpillar Tractor Co. 

Cleveland Tractor Co. 

International Harvester 
Company of America 


VENEER DRYING 
MACHINERY 


Moore Dry Kiln Co. 


WAGONS—Log 


Electric Wheel Co. 
Lindsey Wagon Co. 


WAGONS—Lamber 


Electric Wheel Co. 
Lindsey Wagon Co. 


WELDING WIRE 
American Steel & Wire 


Roebling’s Sons Company, 
John A. 


TINGS AND SLINGS 

Amerieas Steel & Wire 

Leschen & Sons Repe 
Co., A. 

Roebling'« Sons Company, 


Williamsport Wire Repe 
Company 


WOODWORKING 
MACHINERY 


a. “1 Saw Mill Mach. 
Atlas Manufacturing Co. 


Crescent Mach. Co., The 
Pischer Machine Wks. Co. 





REFRIGERATORS 


McCray Refrigerator 
Sales Corp. 


RUBBER STAMPS 
STENCILS 


Childs & Co., 8. D. 
Meyer & Wenthe 


Wilcox Mfg. Co., W. W. 


TIMBER LANDS 


Cronwall & Co. 
Forest Service 
Lacey & Co., James D. 


TREATED PROD- 
UCTS—Railroad 
Ties, Poles, Piling, 
Timber Products, 
Lumber, Fence 
Posts 


Ayer & Lord Tie Co. 


Long-Bell Lbr. Sales 
Corporation 


TRADING 
CHECKS 


Childs & Co., 8. D. 
Meyer & Wenthe 
Wilcox Mfg. Co.. W. W. 
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AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


Wherever the Logging Operations 


... Depend upon 
THE PACIFIC COAST TYPE SHAY 











Write for further data con- 
cerning Shay serviceability 
and economy in logging op- 
erations. 








HOUGH logging opera- 
Oh een extend deep into 
the hills or mountains, The 
Pacific Coast Type Shay 
can always be relied upon to bring heavy 
loads up the grades . . . around the curves 

. over light rail, rough track and long 
runs with a regularity that assures the main- 
tenance of consistently economical and con- 


tinuous service. 


The Pacific Coast Type Shay is the out- 
standing modern logging locomotive of to- 
day. Designed and built especially for this 
service, it meets the demand for efficient 
transportation at minimum cost. 


LIMA LOCOMOTIVE WORKS 


Incorporated 
Lima, Ohio 60 East 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 


West Coast Representatives: 
Hofius Steel & Equipment Co., 
First Avenue South at Hudson, 

Seattle, Washington 


Southern Representatives: 
Woodward Wight & Co., Ltd., 
Howard Ave. at Constance St., 

New Orleans, Louisiana 








time. 





Save Time 
With 


GO 


_ It is so simple and easy to bind a load of logs. 
ties, lumber, timbers. You just hook each grab hook 
of this binder over a link of the chain and pull the 
lever down. The hooks and swivel eye are made 
of forged steel—that’s why these binders last a life- 


$3.35 Each—$6.70 Pair. 


Goodyear & Miller 


Sole Manufacturers BLOOMDALE, OHIO 


op 


Load 
Binders 


f.o. b. Bloomdale. 
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The 


SPEE-D-TWIN 


STEAM FEED 


Costs little more than belt or 
friction type feeds, but it makes 
a tremendous difference in the 
cut of the mill. 


It's worth investigating. 


Write for catalog A. 


SOULE 


STEAM FEED WORKS 


MERIDIAN 
MISSISSIPPI 








Descriptive circulars upon request. 


BOLINDERS COMPANY, Inc., “New Yor« erry 


Removes Big 
Fire Danger 


Sparks—one of the 
greatest causes of fire 
around sawmills and 
timber — can be done 
away with by equipping 
mill stacks, locomotives, 
donkey loaders, skid- 
ders, yarders, etc. with 
South Bend Spark Ar- 
resters. Money back if 
not satisfied. Write for 
catalog. 


South Bend 
Spark Arrester Co. 


Cenn Bendix 
Poriand On South Bend, Ind. 


















BOLINDERS 
GANGS 


HIGH SPEED — LONG STROKE 


For cutting round logs, cants or 
flitches. Bolinder Gangs produce bet- 
ter lumber with less saw kerf at high 
rate of feed. Made of finest Swedish 
material. Thousands in operation all 
over the world. 












Ap 





a4 
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FOR SALE---800,000 


unfinished ———~_ _ 
hickory Model --—--—=— SSS 
T wheel spokes. =S== aoe 
These spokes — 
are ten inches long, one and one-eighth inches in 
diameter at the round end, and one and three- 
fourths by one and three-eighths inches at the hub 














Yate) 5 an O10) 0D 


According to the Service Required 

















end. Undoubtedly they would be useful for some y vaAeeuibn nee. u.5. Onn. 

purpose. Attractive price will be quoted anyone Made of fine plied yarn sail guarz ane free from 
: sal flaws. For use in the best class of work. Will last 

who can use this material. at least a generation and is the most durable for 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY any class of work. 
| Dearborn, Michigan PH OENIX C O20) 
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Made of yarn not quite as fine. A smooth firmly 
braided cord, very serviceable for ordinary work, 
and for many purposes “good enough”. 


SACHEM CORD 


Made of coarser yarn but not R: g. A cord 
we are not ashamed to manufacture for use where 
first cost is the main consideration. 


“There IS a difference in Sash Cord” 


ADVANTAGES 


Among the important advan 
tages offered by the 


Dry Kiln Door Carrier 


is that it prevents loss of steam at 
the doors, prevents deterioration of 
lumber from air leaks, saves time and 
labor—no need to call several work- 
men from other jobs to open or close 
kiln doors. Over 2,800 in use. For 
old or new kilns. 
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HESE brands, which have We also make Clothes Lines, 
a long established manu- Small Lines and Braided Cot- 
facturer’s reputation behind ton Cord up to | inch diame- 
them, save you from com- ter for all purposes; also 


P : laints and lost customers. Glazed Cotton Twines. 
Write for our 60-day trial offer. P : ’ z . 


Dry Kiln Door Carrier Co. 


1117 Cornell Ave., INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Send for catalogues, samples and information to help sales 


SAMSON CORDAGE WORKS, 89 BROAD ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


































8-Wheel Log Wagons Reduce 
Hauling Costs 40% ~~ 


THOUSANDS OF THEM IN USE TODAY iy ston 


by some of the largest operators in the country—verify this state- 
ment. Built on a scientific principle, they require less power to =y — 
pull a given weight over an uneven road than the ordinary wagon <" pe 

and thereby save you money by increasing your facilities and : 
Saving time. 


It’s all in the 8-Wheel construction 


illustrated herewith are indispens- 
Our able in any logging camp. For handi- 


" ness, practical operation and a time 

Self-Loading and money saver, a trial easily 

» proves their worth. We should like 
Skidders 








totell you more about them. Further 
particulars yours for the asking. 











LINDSEY WAGON CO. 


Sole Manufacturer LAUREL, MISSISSIPPI 




















Repair Parts for 
Logging Locomotives 


MANY logging companies are now making 
needed repairs to locomotives in anticipation 
of increased activity in the near future. If you 
need repair parts, we advise ordering now to 
avoid delays. 


THE BALDWIN LOCOMOTIVE WORKS, PHILADELPHIA 


























AMERICAN 


LUMBERMAN 





A Clancey Lumber Company Six-Speed Special coming out of the Georgia woods with a load for the sawmill 


Does a Reduction of 56 Per Cent 


in Hauling Costs Interest You? 


have reduced hauling costs from $4.50 per 

thousand feet to $2 for the Clancey Lumber Co., 
Baker county, Georgia. Before Internationals went 
on the job this company had been contracting its 
hauling. Twenty-two of these trucks are operated 
jointly by the Clancey company and S. E. Todd. The 
latter cuts and hauls the logs to the sawmill which 
he operates. Mr. Clancey hauls the lumber from 
the mill to the plant. 


[Peres seduced ha Six-Speed Special Trucks 


The Internationals average 2,000 feet per load 
and make 5 trips a day. Two-wheel trailers are 
used. In the woods, the trucks have to make their 
own roads and Mr. Todd estimates that they run 





Here’s the NEW Six-Speed Special! 


The new International Six-Speed Special has increased power, 134-ton 
rating, attractive appearance, and has proved its ability to advance the 
economical performance record made by the original Six-Speed Special. 





INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS 


in low-gear range much more than in high. The dirt 
roads over which they travel are hub-deep in mud 
when it rains, and unusually rough in dry weather. 


The first two Internationals were purchased in 
January, 1929. Previously, various makes of trucks 
of all sizes were tried but the results were unsatis- 
factory. After a short test of the Internationals it 
was decided to standardize on them. The two trucks 
have gone more than 50,000 miles without any 
overhauling. It has not been necessary to replace 
any engine, transmission, or rear end parts in any 
of the trucks. Mr. Clancey states that for this type 
of work the Six-Speed Special is the most economical 
truck he has ever used. 


Try an International on your own work. Then 
you will begin to appreciate the real value of these 
trucks. The complete line includes the %-ton Special 
Delivery; the 1%4-ton Six-Speed Special; Speed 
Trucks, 114, 2, and 3-ton; and Heavy-Duty Trucks, 
2% to 5-ton. The nearest of 182 Company-owned 
branches in the United States and Canada will gladly 
demonstrate for you. Catalogs on request. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
606 So. Michigan Ave. of America 


(Incorporated) 


Chicago, Illinois 
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